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FRANCE’S BULWARKS. 


Ar the present time, when the greatest Powers of | sider her military strength, which there seems a general 
Continental Europe are vying with each other in gigantic | tendency to underestimate. It can but be evident, upon 
military preparations, and when the designs of France are | even a most casual inspection, that since her great over- 
a theme of general interest, it will be interesting to con- | throw in 1871, France has made rapid and surprising 
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EXTENDING THE OUTWORKS OF PARIS, 


progress. ‘Our defeat in the Frinco-Prussian War,” 
says an eminent native critic, ‘was the first thing that 
really opened our eyes to the condition of our military 
strength, and set us to correcting what we then con- 


sidered pertect.’’ Searcely a year had passed after the 
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based upon the soundest teachings of 
modern military science. At the cul- 
mination of what may justly be con- 
sidered the application of the most 
advanced principles of warfare, it is 
instructive to review the nature and cx- 
tent of such operations, and thus arrive 
at a knowledge of the character and di- 
mensions of this military desideratum. 

Since the time of the First Napoleon 


| the terse speech of Marmont, ‘In war, time is everything, 


capitulation of Paris before military operations and re- | 


forms of a gigantic nature were inaugurated. 


than $15,000,000 was set aside from the publie funds 
for the purpose alone of completing the chain of forti 
fications along the eastern frontier. 
gencral and sweeping military and naval innovations 
were rapidly enacted, and for sixteen years, it may be 
said, France has been attempting to re-establish her 
reputation as a military power. From the shoros cf the 
ocean to the vineyards of the Riviera, during the season 
of development, all France has been alive with the tap- 
ping of hammers, closing the rivets of ironclads; the roar 
of furnaces, casting monster cannon ; the crack of breech- 


By an | 
Act of the National Assembly, June 4th, 1874, more | 


since time must be given resources to develop,” has been 
the underlying theory of the French system of defense. 
This has been held to be, in fact, the object of all fortifi- 
cation, from the simple field-work to the most profoun1 
conceptions of Vauban, Comantaigne or Montalembert, 
to enable national resources to collect, concentrate ard 
hurl the invader from the territory. But the French is- 


| terpretation of the means and methods of bringing it 


Other measures for | 


about have more breadth than those of any other nation. 

In every country there are points which exercise a vital 
influence on the operations of war. There are among 
them some which, by the hand of nature, appear to be 
marked out as the battlefields of armies? others again, 
the possession of which, in a political and military point 
of view, prove strategically decisive. Such a position in 
France is Paris, and had the present development of her 


theories of defense existed in 1870-71, the humiliating 
| story of the fall of this splendid capital might not now 


loaders, experimenting at long range; the whistle of | 
| . . 
| its immense local resources, with the Seine and the 


engines transporting troops from station to station, and 
the burdensome noise of the steam shovel and excavators 
working upon fortifications. That this work of years, 
rapid and efficient, has wrought marvelous changes ; that 
these giant strides toward national defense have created a 
perfect metamorphosis on the face of military France, can- 
not be doubted. The fortified vastness of Prussian cities, 
and even the wonderful ramparts of the German side of 
the Rhine, do not compare with those of their neighbor, 
while at those central points of defense, whose weakness 
in 1870 and 1671 menaced their safety, there now frown, 
like great ménitors of the Republic's stability, impreg- 


be told ; but the lesson has taken effect, and to-day, with 


Marne, the heights and their surrounding communi- 


| cations, the French metropolis is a military position of 


, tion between the two is undeniable. 


the first order, second to none either in itself or rela- 
tively to the defense of the interior of the country. A 
strategical consideration of France necessarily has for 
its chief subject her capital, for the intricate inter-rela- 
It is not difficult to 
find a demonstration of this statement in the fatal effects, 
the withering depression which its capture has ever pro- 


| duced on the fortunes of the country. 


nable forts‘and inrpassable barriers, stored with provi- | 


sions foF@rmies and offering shelter to retreating troops. 


The system whiek-bas comprehended these changes, 
and by its severe appiiestion galvanized a broken-down 


Taterests, therefore, which affect the whole Republic 
and compromiéé its very existence, it has been held by 
the French, with reason, ought not to be abandoned to 


| the fortuitous results of two or three battles ; and acting 


upon her conceptions, her frontier has been extended, 


empire into a militery republi¢, is a philosophic one | and the capital, by means of iew forts and outlying 
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works, not only been rendered dou®ly impregnable during 
the past seventeen years, but now affords an undoubted 
position on which her beaten armies may rally for a last 
effort and maintain their own for years against a superior 
foe. Whatever difference of opinion may have existed 
caring the days of Louis Philippe on the question of 
the fortification of Paris, the divergence applied only to 
the mode of its execution. The military ear had too long 
heard ringing in it the maxim of their greatest general, 
Napoleon, ‘‘Qui veut la paix doit se préparer i la guerre,” 
to deny the justice, the absolute necessity, in fact, of the 
measure, 

In the recent war operations of the Republic, Paris, 
the centre of power, has naturally enough been con- 
sidered the objective point of the invader. The repeated 
examples of Napoleon’s campaign led the Allies to Paris 
in 1814-15. The duplicity and unskillful character of 
her generals in 1870-71 set the Prussian sight upon the 
Parisian goal. This objective character of the capital 
oceupied several debates in the National Assembly, and 
it was the opinion there expressed that financial con- 
siderations alone would render these expeditions likely 
and almost an imperative necessity, even were they not 
based on sound military principles, If at the commence- 
ment of a campaign in which the object of an invading 
army is the capital, the latter be placed in an adequate 
slate of defense, the defensive army, no longer chained to 
the roads leading to it, and thereby compelled to accept 
battle inopportunely, is] rendered in ‘consequence more 
free and unfettered in its operations, and may base itself 
upon the frontier or central fortresses and act vigorously 
upon the enemy’s communications. If, on the other 
hand, the capital be uncovered, the army of defense must 


» 


« 


narrowly watch every movement of the enemy; not only 
accept but gain every battle, abandon the frontier fort- 
| resses to their fate, and iu case of reverses retire on the 
| capital itself. And then what could it effect if art had 
| not made elaborate preparations for defense ? The recent 
| additional fortification of Paris was a great act both of 
political and military policy. By strengthening the heart 
| of the Republic the augmented frontier fortresses have 
| attained more weight and importance. It is now the 
keystone of a grand and comprehensive system of national 
defense that will in the future secure the independence 
of France against the attacks of coalesced Europe. 

No country in the world to-day possesses so many 
fortresses as France, there being in all over 150... Of this 
number, there are thirty-two forts of the first class, eight- 
teen of the second, sixteen of the third and ninety-six of 
the fourth. Since the war new works have been and are 
being ,constructed at Belfort, Verdun, Toul, Auxonne 

Epinal, Grenoble, in the Valley of the Besangon, Lan- 


gres, Lyons and Grenoble, in the Valley of the Isére, near 
Abbeyville and at Chamausset, and lastly at Briangen. 
The new works about Paris have already exhausted a 
fund of $25,000,000, while at Cherbourg $34,000,000 have 
been spent. The new works along the frontier, which 
are reaching enormous proportions, have so far cost not 
less than $25,000,000. The principal towns are Lille, 
Peronne, Arras, Toulon and Bayonne; but!the places 
more especially marked out as the pivots of the general 
system of defonse are Paris and Lyons. Great attention 
has also been paid to the Belgian frontier, especially 
that part which heretofore possessed many weak points, 
over $10,000,000 having been expended upon Dunkerque 
alone — $4,000,000 for harbor improvements and the 
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balance for strengtheni..:; fortifications. 
which the art of war has undergone, the rapidity of 
movement, and, above all, the great numerical strength of 
armies now brought into the field, have long ago demon- 
strated the fact of the utter insufficiency of a line of 
frontier fortresses as a means of national defense. Again, 
perfection of arms, the increased power of artillery since 
the days of Vauban, in vertical fire, rendered necessary 
2 change in the ancient construction of her fortresses. 
Many good and logical objections to the old styles, fol- 
lowing in the direct line of progress, have led to a new 
arrangement in many of the recent constructions of forti- 
fications. The ground to be defended is now inclosed by 
a series of detached forts, works, redoubts, etc. These 
mutually flank and defend each other, and are located at 
from 300 to 3,000 yards, in direct ratio to the nature of 
the ground, and embrace a circumference of several 
miles ; each work having within itself the means of sus- 


| central system. 
with the new and more effective explosives, and with the 


taining a siege, with its small garrison protected by good | 


easemates, strong parapets, etc. 
attained are held to be these: They remove the actual 
scene of cperations to such a distance from the inhabit- 
ants that their sufferings and privations during the 
operations of a siege shall be greatly diminished. Within 


the circle of these works people can carry on the pro- | 


duction of those materials which sustain life and provide 
comfort. The space which an assailant must occupy to 
invest such a circuit of works requires an immense force, 
and weakens his line to such an extent as to afford op- 
portunities to the defenders to fall upon his decimated 
fronts with heavy attacks. 
inclosed, on ‘the other hand, not only gives cover to the 
largest body of troops und enables an army after defeat 
to rally, reorganize and assume the offensive, but af- 
fords, likewise, ample space for the formation of vast 
magazines of every description. 

The most complete embodiment of these modern prin- 
ciples makes Paris what it is to-day, the strongest 
fortress in the world. 


ditch with Jineite 45 feet broad, and covered by a centre 
scarp of masonry. The gateways or entrances through 
this huge wall are fifty in number, arranged so as to 
form casemated barracks fitted to contain, in times of 
war, batteries to flank the ditches and the approaches, 
and form in reality so many citadels. The ditch, by 
means of a barrage of the Seine, could be flooded to the 
depth of eight feet in less than forty-eight hours. There 
is also a second line of fortifications which consists 
of seventeen old.and thirty-eight new detached. forts 
and ninety-four bastions, varying in their ontline and 
properties, but. all the: new works constructed upon 
the most approved .principles of modern art. This ex- 
terior line, combined with the natural topographical 
obstacles of the country, extending beyond St. Denis, 
Pantin, Vincennes, Charenton, Ivry and.,Mont: Valérien, 
intersected by woods, rivers and heights, embraces a 
circumference of upward of seventy miles... The distance 
between the two lines varies from 2,000 to-7,000 French 
meters. The right bank of the Seine represents sixty- 
seven fronts, the left twenty-seven. The exterior line is 
connected with the enceinte by strategic roads, both rail- 
way and wagon, which so radiate around the city that 
should an enemy have captured a fort and mastered the 
whole position of the line of which it forms the head, he 
could not advance on any portion of the enceinte without 
being taken in flank. 


The advantages thus | 


The works now consist of the old | 
bastioned enceinte revetted to the height of 35 feet, built | 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, surrounded by a | 


The vast interior space thus | 


| 
| 
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The revolution | requires 2,000 guns of*heavy calibre, that of the detached 


forts 2,000. The powder magazines of the latter contain 
nearly 25,000,000 pounds of powder. Of the exterior 


| line, St. Denis, with Forts de l'Est and Charenton, form 


the two great centres of manceuvre and defense of this 
But the difficulties which an invading 
army would have to encounter in a march on the French 
capital can be best appreciated by a rapid glance at the 
dispositions made for the general defense of the entire 
territory, of which, as it has already been observed, Paris 
and Lyons form the two great pivots. The sphere of 


| action represented by a simple fortified post is limited 


to the range of its artillery; of a fortress, the distance to 
which its garrison can act with safety; of a grand forti- 
fied position, the whole range of country upon which an 
entire army can operate. It is the combination of all 
these conditions that renders France to-day no longer 
the plaything of 1871, but unassailable on her own 
eround. The attitude of this people for the past year, 
the direction of her policy, always independent and ag- 
gressive, demonstrates how firmly they themselves are 
impressed with this fact. 

Under the first empire the French continental frontier 
was bounded by the Rhine and the Alps, the right rest- 
ing on the Mediterranean, the left on the German Ocean, 
its front covered by the States of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. But the peace of 1815 gave a new determination 
to this frontier, converting some ofits most salient points 
into advanced bases of operation for an enemy in case of 
war. 

Thus the Allied Powers dispossessed her of Chinay, 
Marienburg and Philippeville, which brought their ad- 
vanced posts within seven marches of Paris. They de- 
prived her also of Serrelouis, Landau and Hennengen, 


| leaving Alsace and Lorraine completely uncovered, and 


compelled years after to suffer German annexation. The 
possession of Parenburg established them beyond the 
Jura ; while in the Alps they remained not only masters 
of all the great military roads, but likewise of several 
valleys which descend toward France. Open thus on 
many sides to hostile aggression, the French Govern- 
ment, with admirable foresight and consummate sagacity, 
have since the year 1830 been, though not unremitting in 
their exertions, endeavoring to endow their country witha 
well-combined and powerful system of defense, in order 
to render impossible the reoccurrence of the disasters of 
1814, and those transpiring later, in 1870. The renewed 
labors of the past seventeen years have advanced the de- 
fense to its perfection. France has now upon her frontiers 
a line of fortresses in ratio to their extent and physical 
configuration ; and upon each great line of invasion two or 
three fortified intermediate positions, such as Lyons and 
Bordeaux, where there exist recently built intrenchment 
camps, in which an army could maintain itself for almost 
any length of time. These points are directly connected 
with the frontier fortresses, and the interior by a chain of 
posts and positions, to cover and facilitate the move- 
ments of her defensive army, and in the very centre of the 
country a great place of- arms; under cover of which, in 
case of disaster, ‘a last-struggle for national independence 
could be.successfully:made. The rules of this modern 
French art of defense have:caused to be established two 
different descriptions of fortified places — fortresses of 
depot, and fortresses of mancuvre. The former are 
strong and comparatively few in number, capable of 
maintaining the material for the supply of a large army, 
artillery equipages, reserves of small arms ; in fact, ord- 
nance stores of every nature and kind. Several of them 


The armament of the enceinte | also contain an arsenal of construction, and extensive 
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magazines for provisions. ‘The troops ordered to these 
places are thus enabled to leave, well armed, organized 
and ready for immediate operations in the field. Ata 
later period, as the theory of the utility of such places 
continues, the reinforcements of the army are to be or- 


ganized, and, if the commencement of a campaign prove | 


disastrous, or should the French army be so inferior to 
the enemy that from the first it was compelled to act on 
the defensive, it would double its force by resting on one 
ofthese places, nearly all of which are located on naviga- 
ble rivers, the better to obtain supplies and facilitate the 
manceuvres of the army. The next are fortresses of man- 
euvre, Which, as the term implies, serve to facilitate the 
actions of an army and to fetter or defeat altogether those 
of an enemy. They are exclusively situated in the 
mountains, the valleys of which are blocked up, and 
upon rivers running parallel to the frontiers. 

But, above all, does it appear to have been the policy 
of the French to secure her capital against a coup de 
main. Says a writer upon the subject : ‘‘ For if the heart 
of a state be uncovered, it is useless to fortify the extrem- 
ities. In fact, under the centralized system of modern 
governments, the military power of a nation is in direct 
ratio to the invulnerability of its capital.” It was the 
combination of these military and political considerations 
which presided over the renewed fortifications of Paris. 
Now, an invading army must be sufficiently strong, not 
only to gain half a dozen battles, but to undertake the 
siege of several of the frontier fortresses prior to an ad- 
vance on the capital. But it was ‘not a particular sys- 
tem of fortifieations, territorial configuration, or the con- 


stitution of an army, that.was the basis of the recent: 


operations, but a combination of them all; for of all 
dramas, war is held to be one in which the unities should 
be most rigorously observed. But, after successively 
rendering impregnable the frontiers, securing the capital 
and completing the defensive operations of the interior, 
it was found indispensable, in order to mature this per- 
fect system further—by taking advantage of the natural 
féatures of the country, the rivers, mountains, woods and 
valleys—to establish between the different frontiers them- 
selves, a well-combined ensemble, and, by the direction 


, of military roads, the formation of magazines, strong for- 


tified positions, ‘é/es de pont, to connect them in order to 
enable the armies charged with the defense of each front- 
ier to rapidly concentrate and move en masse on the 
flanks and rear of the enemy. The rapid development of 
the system of railways, to which the Government has 
taken care to give a strategic direction, will greatly facili- 
tate this operation. Up to the year 1870, France had been 
exceedingly backward in recognizing the importance and 
the many advantages of rapid transportation, for in that 
year there were only 9,008 miles in operation, while 
across the border, in Germany, there were 12,118 miles ; 
but since that period she has spent an enormous amount 
in developing these useful accessories to the operations 
of war. In consequence of a convention held for that 


purpose, the interior network of railways was to be 


brought up to at least 14,165 miles within ten years, and 
that at an expenditure of $2,057,359,220. Of this amount 
the companies had to provide $1,714,609,440, while the 
state granted a subsidy of $342,749,780 and further, 
according to a decision of Parliament in 1879, it was de- 
eided to proceed with the construction of between 6,381 
and 7,600 miles of new lines ; and. now, at. the. present 
time,. France has nearly 25,000, miles passably well equip- 
ped and in active operation. 

To resume the examination of the new works which 
have been constructed since 1870: Before the Prussian 
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dénonement the frontiers were in precisely the same con- 
dition as in 1709 and 1793, but the necessity of reorganiz- 
ing their defense was not long in making itself felt. 
Especially was weakness noticeable on the sides of 
Belgium, Germany and Italy. By means of new forts 
and outlying works there have been created strong posi-. 
tions arranged in groups and fortified camps. The great 
centres of defense are : 


1, Frontiers of Belgium on the north : 


a, The great Dunkerque group, composed of Forts Dunkerque, 
Burgues, Gravelines, and several other smaller ones, 

b. The great place of Lille, surrounded by seven detatched 
forts. 

c. The region between the Rivers Escaut and Sambre—the chief 
centre of defense of the northern frontier—where are located 
Forts Le Quesnoy, Condé, Valenciennes, Bouchain, the Citadel of 
Cambray, the fortified position of Maubeuge, Landrécies, and 
several forts. 

d. The region of the Ardennes, defended by Givet, Montmercy 
and Longwy. 

e. Second 
and Reims. 

Jf. Paris and its fortifications. 


tine of defense: Peronne, La Fére, Laon, Soissons 


2..On the frontiers of Germany and the northwest. : 


a. The first line of defense is the fortified Camp of Verdun, on 
the Meuse, composed of the place Verdun and twelve forts, which 
command the roads from Metz to Paris. 

b. The great Camp of Toul and eleven forts, which command 
the roads from Strasbourg to Paris. 

ec. The place of Epinal and five forts, situated between Epinal 
and Belfort. 

a. The fortified Camp of Belfort, consisting of its ancient circlo 
of six forts and a new one of ten forts, located further in advance 
and armed with powerful batteries. 

e. Behind this line of fortificatiogs, Langres, santas fortified 
camp, with two circles of forts commanding the road from Belfort 
to Paris; and then, lastly, Nogent-sur-Seine. 


3. On the frontiers of Switzerland : 


a. The new Forts and Works of Montbeliard, Pont le Boide and 
Lomont. 

b. The strongly fortifled position of Besancon, placed beyond 
danger of bombardment by twenty-two detached forts and fortifl- 
cations, among them Fort Toux, and, on the south, the Place des 
Rousse, 

ce. The great Fortress and Citadel of Dijon, with eight large 
forts. 


This colossal work upon ‘the’French froutiers, planned 
and carried into execution by General Riviére, a veritable 
modern Vauban, is now practically finished. To arm the 
foits and fortresses, in 1884, ninety-six batteries were 
created, to which are added, in time of war, the artillery 
force of the. territorial army. 

For imparting to this system of defense all the energy 
of which it is susceptible, France possesses, by reason of 
her reorganizing upon the principle that every man owes 
military service to his country, an army in time of peace 
of 144 regiments of infantry; 4 battalions of 4 companies 
each, and 20 others stationed at depots ; 16 fort battalions 
with 6 batteries each ; 38 regiments of field artillery, 19 
with 12 batteries and an equal number with 8 ; 3 mounted 
batteries ; 12 batteries in Algeria—making a total of 449 
batteries with 3,694 cannon, and the entire equipment 
manned by 502,000 men with 125,000 horses. In. time of 
war France can dispose of twenty classes of 150,000 each, 
3,000,000.in all, from which must be deducted one-sixth 
for losses, exemptions, etc., leaving the effective number 
in war 2,500,000. With this force splendidly equipped 
es it would be, there seems no doubt but France could 
hold her own against any attack and be enabled to sport 
with her antagonists. The fact that, as indicated by 
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recent German publications, the muster of men and their | 


stability in war are not as great or as marked as their 
neighbors, affords no ground for apprehension, for there 
is a consideration which offsets them all. 

In these days of cold and calculating science neither 
numbers nor enthusiasm can avail to make good the de- 
fault of more substantial resources. ‘‘In modern war- 
fare,” said Louis XIV.,unconsciously pronouncing his own 
condemnation, ‘‘it is the last piece of gold that wins,” 
and no truer words were ever spoken. Plato's analogy 
of a moneyless state and a Jean, wiry pugilist is long 
since exploded. It was the accumulations of Frederick 
William and the ‘‘Great Elector” which enabled Fre- 
erick the Great to stand his ground against five nations 
during the Seven Years’ War. It was the (ois cents 
willions de réserve in the vaults of the Tuileries which 
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philosophers and moralists may deplore the existence of 
those pas-:ons which lead men to mutual slaughter, 
they cannot dispense with the services of the soldier, nor 
forbid him to profit by their own researches, Every dis- 
covery made by science is greedily seized upon and 
adapted to militavy purposes ; every moral force is as 
much at the dispce.al of the general as the statesman. 
The engineer who wakes roads, railways and telegraphs 
is facilitating the march of armies as well as the ad- 
vancement of commerce ; the mathematician, the chem- 
ist and the mechanician combine to produce artillery, 
rifles, gunpowder, torpedoes and ironclads. Medical 
science is enlisted to support tho strength of fighting 
If astronomy has enabled merchants to cross the 
sea with cargoes of comforts, it has also ‘et loose powers 


men. 


; of invasion which did not exist in former times, and 


| 
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enabled Napoleon to stand his ground against Confede- 
rate Enrope in 1813. In our times the act of Brennus is 
reversed, and the gold is thrown into the scale to counter- 
poise the sword. 
in the Prussian confederation an abundant quantity of the 
mere human material—the chair @ canon, as the First Na- 
poleon called it—but the imgerial coffers are wofully 
drained, and the per capita wealth and credit of the 
nation is much below that of the French 

Such are the circumstances, and such the conditions, 
under which France to-day throws down: the gauntlet to 
Europe, and such is her real condition and her military 
strength. 


There can be no doubt but there exists | 


| growing political liberty has only substituted the war 
| like passions of nations for those of kings. It is im- 
| possible to believe that so long as the ‘arts of peace 
| continue to progress their results will not be made avail- 
| able for the exigencies of war. We have, therefore; been 
| led to expect no end to the soldier’s business ; he must 
constantly push forward, in his aim and researches for 
snecess, not by following the example set by others, but 
by watching cagerly each invention and estimating how 
far its adoption would place him in advance of his 
rivals ‘in other armies. It is not for “‘ to-day” for which 
he is preparing in peace, but for the future, when either 
he or his enemy will be-better prepared for the conflict 


The history of European nations has been marked by | becanse he has been farseeing. 


successive stages of development of the arts of peace and 
of war, which have advanced band in hand, Thongh 


These thonghts come at the close of an exhaustive 
stady of the present means of defr nse existent in Europe, 
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and especially in France, and are emphasized by the dis- 
closures which resulted from the examination. While 
other Continental Powers have manifested unusual con- 
servatism in the adoption of new expedients, the French 
Government seems to have had a craving and hearty 
appreciation of every device which bore the stamp of 
novelty or contained some promise of usefulness. The 
blind dependence upon their mitrailleuse and chassepot 
guns in 1870 has been succeeded by a desire to supplant 
them, and, in fact, every other piece of war apparatus of 
that lamented historical period. Although in the main 
the French arms have been undergoing marked changes, 
and although innovations were as frequent as the means 
presented, very little has or will be heard of the metamor- 
phosis of her military system and equipment. In con- 
nection with the renovation and remodeling of her arma- 
ment and apparatus of war she has quietly been working 
parallel reforms of an important nature in the theory of 
her armies. Since the reverses of 1870-71 that part of 
her military system relating to her army has been com- 
pletely overthrown, and the principles of 1789 adopted 
as the groundwork of reorganization. According to these 
precepts every able-bodied Frenchman owes military ser- 
vice to his country. A law enacted in 1872 created two 
armies, the active and territorial, somewhat after the 
model set by the Germans many years ago. Other im- 
portant changes have followed, permanent corps d’armée 
were formed, and a mode of rapid mobilization by railway 
organized, so that, it is estimated, in three days she could 
concentrate 200,000 men on her frontier. The means of 
defense on the frontiers themselves were changed ; the ar- 
tillery reconstructed ; a new system of tactics adopted ; 
the cavalry was transformed ; the infendance reorganized 
and considered apart from the medical staff; and a Com- 
mittee of Control over the whole administration of the 
army was created. In this energetic manner her armed 
forces have been adapted to accepted modern military 
principles, and what at one time was considered routine 
was eagerly combated by new methods of operation, re- 
nouncing in the process many old legends and preju- 
dices. 

These monster changes in the equipment, administra- 
tion, etc., aud the necessary increase in the standing 
army which resulted, cost the Republic $600,000,000. 
The new recruiting law decrees : Ist. That every French- 
man! owes his country military service. 2d. Every French- 
man capable of doing military service may be called out 
from the’ age of twenty to forty years. 3d. All kinds of 
substitution are suppressed. 4th. Every Frenchman fit 
for service is enrolled in the active army for five years ; 
in the reserve of the active army for four years ; in the 
territorial army for ‘five years, and in the reserve of the 
territorial army for six years. The applications of these 
decrees have done much for the army of France ; but 
changes in her equipment of these forces have been-even 
more marked. 

It has been held by the leading writers on military 
science that this army is better equipped and more fertile 
in fighting expedients than that of any other nation on 
the globe. - Her inventive genitis has worked ont’ some 
curious problems. specially during the past year have 
advances in this direction been noticed. 

Of the«most unique of these may be considered the 
subject of the war-balloon and its utility... Since the use- 
fulness of these air-ships in war was first brought to the 
notice of military men during the siege of Paris, much 
attention has been given to it by aeronautic savans. 
Within a few months a balloon has been invented and 
submitted to the War Department which is supposed to 
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be indestructible from bullets and well adapted to use 
during a campaign or a siege. The principle of the in- 
vention is illustrated in an accompanying cut. Inside of 
the usual envelope of silk is a series of connected conical 
sacks, likewise of silk, and suspended loosely in vertical 
tiers. Each column of cones is separate, but all unite 
near the mouth of the balloon, where they are supplied 
with the gas through small tubes. Around the interior 
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INTERIOR OF WAR-BALLOON, 


of the envelope are ascending rings of silk, attached at 
the upper end and hanging*loosely. These rings cover 
the envelope from top to bottom, and are‘intended to be 
drawn into the aperture made by a ball by virtue of the 
outward rush of gas which would occur. The basket 
which would contain the adventurer is designed to hold 
two or three men and.léave room for photographic or 
other apparatus... The bottom will be of steel, and like a 
double plowshare, to turn-bullets from their course. 
With a balloon of this nature many things would be 
possible. For use in fortresses and during battles it 
could be let out by cable to'a sufficient beight, at which 
the position and defenses of the attacking army might be 
photographed or communicated to the staff of officers 
below by means of telegraph or telephone. It could be 
also used as an aérial battery, conveying bombs or shells 
over the heads of the enemy. The experiments are 
carried on with the utmost secrecy, and only these 
general facts are known. 

Another interesting invention which has recently been 
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presented to the department is the dynamite rocket, 


which promises to prove an efficient implement of war- 
fare. In design it is somewhat similar to the large 
rockets used by the United States Signal Service, al- 
though its interior arrangement is different. The rocket 
proper is divided into three distinct chambers, the first 
two—those nearest the fuse-end of the rocket—being, 
however, connected with a fuse. In the lower end the 
eavity is filled with slow-burning powder, which can be 
timed to suit the necessities of the case; the second 
eshamber contains giant powder, and the one under the 
cone a charge of concentrated 
dynamite. The slow powder 
furnishes the propelling force 
of the rocket, while the giant 
powder explodes the dynam- 
ite. Rockets made in this 
fashion have been sent to a 
distance of over a mile, and 
the inventors claim great 
things for them when they 
have been more thoroughly 
tried. The theory of their 
effectiveness seems to rest 
upon the well-known down- 
ward action of the explosive 
used. Fired over the heads 
of a company of soldiers, it is 
claimed it would result in 
greater loss of life than a 
hand-shell or bomb. 

The use of the carrier 
pigeon is also enlisting the 
attention of both French and 
Germans. The uses to which 
they can be put are almost 
unlimited, and experience de- 
monstrates that a service of 
this kind is of immense value 
in war operations. The Ger- 
man Minister of War, early in 
December last, appointed a 
commission to borrow birds 
of this breed from all the 
pigeon-fanciers for use by the 
War Department, and the 
French have for a Jong time 
been training these birds for 
their service. There have 
also been 
numerous 
additions to 
the almost 
perfect sys- 
tem of mili- 
tary signal- 
ing, and the 
various 
chains of 
fortification extending from the frontier to Paris have 
been connected by telegraph and placed in further 
eommunication by means of the helioscope. 

The army of France having been thoroughly renovated 
and bronght into a state of perfection—that is, at least 
theoretically perfection —since 1872, ‘the. mass of the 
people, rendered distrustful by past events, demanded 
that a practical test be made of its capacity. 

Accordingly, » law was created by the Chamber of 
Deputies, and sanctioned by the Senate early in August, 
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also promulgated b7 the President of the Republic, which 
authorized the Railway Superior Military Commission, 
upon the indication of the Minister of War, to have pre- 
pared by the Committee of Plans and Projects, ‘‘ what 
combinations could be applied most usefully and most 
economically for an experiment of mobilization to be ap- 
plied to a single corps d'armée, and that independent of 
the combinations to be hereafter determined in case of a 
more extended one.” The Seventeenth Corps d’Arméc, 
at Toulouse, was chosen, and all the preparatory opera- 
tions carried out under normal conditions, with a hypo- 
thetical objective created for the occasion. Then, after 
the mobilization, which in itself is always the same, the 
concentration was to be effected in a distance relatively 
restricted for the corps d’armée. The commission selected 
the railway of Carcassonne as its basis of operation, 
which town was to become the quarter-general with its 
numerous services, and the Thirty-fourth Division of 
Infantry, while at Castelnandy was ordered stationed the 
Thirty-third Division. 

The concentration of these two divisions was thus or- 
dered, to allow the manceuvres of division against divi- 
sion, and thereby effect a double end. Then, these man- 
ceuvres finished, the basis of operations was inverted, and 
Toulouse was to become the objective, while the concen- 
tration was, in reality, changed to Castelnandy and its 
environs. 

The mobilization was successful. 

Though this essay was made under conditions not alto- 
gether natural, it is no less positive that all the parts of 
the organization worked normally, and that from it the 
country can form a good idea of the results of the in- 
struction of its army, on men, horses, material, and also 
on the strategical employment of railways. 

This experiment, which has been so successfuliy be- 
gun, is not yet terminated, for numerous reports wili be 
sent in, preparing the way for another theoretical one, 
soon to commence. 

As a result of the experiment, the country now has 
had evidence of the value, the power of its military or- 
ganization, and the moving capacity of railways. The 
Southern Railway Company, which has at command 18,000 
cars and carriages of all sorts, including the engines 
necessary for the traction, only represents just the fif- 
teenth part of the rolling-stock at hand for strategical 
transports possessed by the gfeat companies. About 
270,000 cars are ready to transport upon short notice 
all the army of the first line—more than one million men 
with horses, material and carriages. 

The material of the other corps d’armée is exactly the 
same as that of the seventeenth, and is really in existence, 
The requisition-horses have largely sufficed to draw the 
material. The provisions in store as a reserve have 
amply provided for the troops in food and clothing, 
medicines, ete. 

The French have now a right to feel that its army is 
ready, and will guarantee its independence. This essay, 
also, has shown the real value of reserves. Officers, func- 
tionaries, and the soldiers, exhibited the earnestness, 
activity and comprehension which was expected from 
them, but of which the great mass of the people were 
incredulous. 

In order to understand the complete theory of French 
defense from the map on page 397, the following com- 
prehensive glance at the dispositions of her army in case 
of invasion is necessary. An enemy of superior strength 
having entered the French territory by driving back the 
outposts, causes the’ defending forces to retire to the pro- 
tection of the’ fitst rideau,; or system of fortifications, 
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which extends from Meziéres to Belfort. This rideau, 
which is the most formidable in the world, has three 
breaks —that is to say, places or extents of country where 
fortified works are wanting. These breaks, indicated by 
the heavy broken lines, lie: the first, between Meziéres 
and Verdun ; the second, between Toul and Epinal, and 
the third, between Belfort and Montbeliard ; but at these 
three localities a knowledge of the country reveals the 
fact that there are important natural obstacles which 
mmake fortification unnecessary ; between Meziéres and 
Verdun, the Meuse; the Moselle between Toul and 
Epinal, and a region of precipitous hills at the break of 
Belfort. Besides, directly opposite, and behind these 
apparent weak spots, are located three formidable sen- 
tinels in the works of Reims, Langres and Besangon. 

1. From Mezitres to Verdun.— The fortified place of 
Mezidres closes one of the bends of the River Meuse, It 


is the centre of a knot of roads and railways 
coming from Givet, Reims, Sed: n and Lille. 
To the southeast, is the Fort of Ayvelles, 
which Sedan is intended to serve as sup- 
port to troops defending the Ardennes. 
Verdun, with its citadel, is a large fortified 
camp surrounded by forts, among which ' 
the most prominent new ones are : the For- 

tin, Fortin de Veaux with batteries; tho 
Redoubts of Belleville, and of Sauville, with 
batteries ; of St. Michel, with the Battery of 
Tavannes ; the Fort Moulainville, with bat- 
teries ; the Redoubts of Fiandamville, with batteries ; 
Redoubt of Dussny ; 
Regret, Chaume, and the Fort de la Muse, besides other 
defensive posts. 

2. From Toul to Verdun.—Between Verdun and Toul are 
the impregnable slopes of the Meuse, of an average altitude 
of 300 meters. On these heights have been constructed the 
forts of Genicourt, Troyon, the Roman Camp, near St. 
Michel ; Lionville, Gironville, with the huge batteries of 
Youy on the south sides. Toul is a large intrenchment 
camp, surrounded by Forts Lucey, with Batteries of 
Bourron, Sanxay, Bruey, Trondes, Lunenville, Faye- 
mont, La Pointe, Rammont, Du Signal, and the Post of 
Bruley. Also, Forts St. Michel, Villey, with batteries 
on the north and south, and the Redoubt of Chandenay. 
Near these are Forts Doingerman, D’Ecrouvés, with the 
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Fort Lamrecourt ; Redoubts of | 


Batteries of Martemoselle. Independent of these, are 
the Redoubts of Justice. 

3. From Toul to Epinal.—The only true defense here is 
the Moselle, but an enemy crossing this line would run 
the risk of having their retreat and supplies cut off. 
Epinal is a large intrenched camp, surrounded by forts, 
the new ones numbering ten. Independent of these forts 
there are the Batteries of the Voivie and the Adelphe, 
between Forts Longchamps and Rezimont ; the Batteries 
of Triches, between Forts Roulon and Bambois ; Battery 
of Ticha, between Forts Roulon and Girancourt, and that 
of Sanchey, betweeu Forts Girancourt and Uxegney. 

4. From Epinal to Belfort.—Between these two great 
places of arms are the upper corvise of the Moselle and 
the Vosgian Heights. The forts are the Arches, Remire- 
mont, Rupt, Chateau Lambert, the Ballon de Servance 
and Giromagny. Belfort is, perhaps, the largest in- 


VIEW OF BELFORT AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS, 


trenclhment eamp, and is protected by sixteen forts. To 
the south of Belfort there are other fortified points, such 
as Montbeliard, with the batteries of the Pare, the Citadel 
and the Forts of the Chaux and Mount Bart ; further on, 
to the south, are the Mountains Lomont, the Batteries of 
Pont de Roide and des Roches, and the Fort of Lomont, 
with its battery, on the east. 

Between the first and second rideau of defense there 
are natural obstacles, such as the forests of Argonne 
and the Mountain Faucilles, the courses of the Rivers 
Aisne, Ain, Arnain, the Upper Sadne, the Ognon and the 
Doubs, the canals that connect the Marne and the Rhine 
and the Canal de YEst. The fortified points are the 
Forts Pagny-la-blanche, with battery; Bourtermont, Fort- 
resses of Chaux, Mont Bard, the battery of the Roches 
and Lamont, 
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8 The second rideau of defense has as its adjutant several | camp of like nature, with seven forts and numerous . 
natural barriers in addition to fortified places. It com- | batteries. Vitry-le-Frangais is a little fortified place, 
is mences with La Fére, which is an intrenched stronghold | Langres, with its citadel, is an intrenched camp sur- 
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MAP OF THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF DEFENSE. 


CONVENTIONAL S1GNS,—1, Chief Headquarters, Army Corps. 2. Chief Hea iquarters of Sub-division. 3%. Limits of Army Corps’ Action, 
4.Chief Centres of Froutler Defonse. 5. Subordinate Fortified Places. 6. Extended Fortiticatiun—Kideau. 


7 Natural Defenses— Rivers, Mountains, etc. 


with four forts and numerous redoubts with batteries. { rounded by forts, viz.: St. Menge; D'Ampierre ; Ples- 
Laon has a citadel and batteries, and is an intrenched noy, with four batteries ; Peigney; the Redoute of Mont- 
eamp surrounded by three forts and two large batteries | landon ; Cognelet, with batteries ; Bonelle ; Buzon; 


on the north and east, while Reims is an intrenched | Pointe de Diamant, with battery. Besancon, with its 
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citadel, is an intrenched camp surrounded by forts, viz. : 
The Redoute Chatillon-le-Duc ; Chailing ; Benoit ; Beau- 
regard ; Montfaucon, with the redoute of the same name, 
and the batteries of the Epesses and the Rolles ; Bregille, 
Trois Chatel and Touzey; Des Buis, east and west; 
Fontain, with the Battery Roland to the southwest ; 
Planoise ; Rosemont and Chandanne, with the battery of 
the Fonne de |’Hépital to the west ; Griffon ; the Forts 
Monts, Boucon and Justice. Dijon is an intrenched camp 
surrounded by forts, viz.: Asniéres, with battery to the | 
east ; Varois; the Redoute l’Apollinaire ; Sennecoy ; Beau- 
regard ; the Redoute Mont Rhigue, with batteries ; Molle 
Giron and Yon ; Hauteville. Pontarlier is defended by 
the Fort Upper Larmont and Lower Larmont, and the 
Fort of Joux. Salin is defended by Fort Bélin and the 
Fort St. André. 


A VICTIM OF JEALOUSY. 


ALEXANDER Baurour was born at the picturesque seat 
of his father, Lord Burleigh, near Kinross, in 1687. 
Though a high-spirited and hot-tempered youth, he 
pursued his studies very successfully at St. Andrews, 
and having finished his education, he returned to spend 
a short period at home before entering the army, his 
father having decided that he should adopt the military 
profession. 

It happened that Lord Burleigh had engaged as govern- 
ess to his young daughters a very charming and accom- | 
plished young lady named Alice Robertson. Alexander 
Balfour was thus brought continually into Miss Robert- 
son’s society. Her cultivated mind had great attractions 
for the young student, and she, on her side, was pleased 
to meet with a companion who could thoroughly appre- 
ciate her undoubted abilities. But young Balfour was 
not attracted by Miss Robertson’s accomplishments 
alone. Her bright eyes exercised a spell over him | 
which fired his excitable nature with ardent love. 

Alexander was not one to disguise his affections, and 
his passion for Miss Robertson was soon as apparent to | 
every one in the household as it was to herself. Alice, | 
however, did not return the devotion that her lover took | 
so little pains to conceal. She enjoyed his conversation 
when it was of books, music and the arts, in all of which 
subjects she was deeply interested, and, therefore, did 
not repulse his attentions. She, however, carefully ab- | 
stained from giving him an opportunity for a declaration. 
The obvious devotion of the young man, no doubt, flat- 
tered her, and the possibility of some day bearing a | 
noble name may not have been displeasing ; but, being a | 
sensible girl, she preferred to hold herself free until her 
affections were really engaged. 

Lord Burleigh viewed his son’s predilection with ex- 
treme displeasure. He had other designs. His family 
was not rich, and it was necessary that Alexander should 
ally himself to some one who could at least bring wealth 
in return for rank. He determined to remonstrate with 
his son.. The latter, however, was obdurate, and seeing 
that so long as the two young people were near each | 
other it was impossible to break off the connection, Lord 
Burleigh determined_that Alexander should makea tour 
through France and Italy, in the hope that amid fresh 
scenes he might forget his youthful fascinator. 

The time drew near for young Balfour's departure, 
and as yet he had not declared his affection to his en- 
chantress. He was torn by doubt and anxiety as to 
whether his love was returned. A wild scheme was in his 
mind that he woul) declare his passion, and, if accepted, 
be and Alice would be married privately, and that he 


would go upon his travels in her company. He hesi- 
tated, however, to risk his whole happiness at one hasz- 
ard, and it was not until the eve of his departure that he 
summoned sufficient courage to put the momentous ques- 
tion to her. 

They were alone in the trim old garden. The rays of 
the setting sun glittered upon her golden hair as she 
stood with a background of rose-bushes ; and Alexander 
was stung by the thought that she who looked so beaati- 
ful might be lost to him for ever. Now was his oppor- 
tunity, or never. 

** Alice,” he exclaimed, seizing her hand with uncon- 
trollable fervor, ‘‘I cannot bear to leave you! I love 
you! My life is yours! Tarn not away!” he cried, as 
she stepped back in surprise. ‘‘ Say that you love m«; 
that you trust me, and we will fly together.” 

She looked up in confusion, and overcome with emo- 
tion. She saw how deep and true was his devotion te 
her ; but she felt in her heart that she did not love him, 
and that he was no more to her than others with whom 
she associated. She could not, therefore, honestly accept 
his affection. 

Her eyes were downcast; she did not withdraw her 
hand. 

**T am -deeply sorry,” she said, in a low voice; “I 
cannot !” 

The young man was full of hope. He thought she was 
frightened at the prospect of sudden flight. 

** We will be married to-night!” he exclaimed. 
shall be my countess—my queen !” 

She roused herself by an effort, and withdrew ber 
hand. 

“I pray you say no more,” she said. ‘‘I cannot go 
with you because—the truth must be told—I can respect 
you as a friend, but I cannot love you as a wife.” 

‘* Nay, sweetheart,” he cried ; ‘‘I will, be thy slave. I 
love thee better than my life, and thou wilt love me io 
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| time.” 


**T have spoken,” she replied. ‘‘I prithee leave me.” 

This was what he had feared—even anticipated: He 
knew she did not love him, but his vanity was piqued. 
He was noble, accomplished, handsume. Why, then, 
had she refused him ? 

“Thy love is pledged elsewhere!” he exclaimed. 
“Hast thou coquetted with me and given thy heart te 
another ?” 

**Such speech is not worthy of a Scottish gentleman,” 
she cried, turning toward him with burning cheek and 
flashing eye. 

He took his surmise to be correct. He felt that his 
passion was hopeless, and sudden fury took its place. 
An expression of relentless malignity was on his face as 
he exclaimed : 

“Then marry your lover, or whom you will ; but, by 
St. Andrew, the man shall die the moment I meet him !” 

Alexander Balfour took his departure on the following 
day. Not many months passed before Alice met with a 
Mr. Syme, a worthy gentleman, who became enamored 
of her at first sight, and she devotedly returning his love, 
they were married within the year. 

The bride and bridegroom lived. happily together in a 
small house at Inverkeithing. In her wedded happiness 


Alice had forgotten her former lover; but the effect of 
travel had by no means subdued Alexander's passion. 
He brooded over the scene in the garden from day to 
day, and the places through which he passed excited no 
interest in his mind. He still had hopes that Alice might 
relent, and that the force of his pission might kindle 
some reciprocation in her heart, ana he desired nothing 
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more than to be at the end of his travels, so that he! Mr. Syme, who was within, hearing his wife scream, 


might throw himself at her feet, beg forgiveness for hi: 
former violence, and prove his constancy by again offer- 
ing her his love. 

At length the time came for his return. His father, 
pleased. at Alice’s marriage, and convinced that foreign 
travel would have the desired effect, had made great pre- 
parations for the occasion. 

A feast was in readiness, and. the neighboring gentry 
were assembled to welcome the young heir. All were in 
eager expectation. As the cavalcade approached, the 
company went to the gates to meet the returned tra- 
veler, Arthur, bronzed. but haggard, leaped from his 
horse, and greeted the company. He casi an eager look 
around, but the face that he sought was not there, and 
his heart sank in despair. 

His sister Isabel remarked his careworn expression, 
and noticed how anxiously his eyes wandered from face 
to face. He was her only brother, and she was devotedly 
attached to him. She knew for whom he was looking. 
She linked her arm through his, and drew him aside. 

‘* Alice is not here, dear brother,” she said. ‘‘ Have you 
not heard——?” 

‘*Heard what !|—is she dead ?” 

‘No, no; be calm! You still love -her, then, poor 
boy ? She is married !” 

‘* Married !—to whom ?” 

‘To Mr. Syme, of Inverkeithing.” 

Alexander turned deadly pale, and staggered as if 
struck by a dagger. Isabel saw his emotion, and, plac- 
ing her arm round his neck, she kissed his cheek. 

‘‘Dear sister,” he exclaimed, with sudden calmness, 
‘farewell! I have registered a vow, and I will keep my 
oath.” 

He pressed his burning lips to her forehead, and then 
left her. 

She watched him in mute surprise, and his departure 
was not noticed by the rest ef the company. 

He found the groom in the stables just about to unsad- 
dle his horse. Alexander sprang on the animal’s back 
and rode away, taking no notice of the astonished groom. 

Alice was gathering roses at the gate of her pretty cot- 
tage, and singing to herself, fall of content and happi- 
ness. The setting sun and the scent of flowers recalled 
the scene when she had parted with Alexander. 

‘* Just a year ago,” she mnsed. ‘‘ I wonder where he is 
now? I trust that he has forgotten me, and that he will 
be happy.” 

She did not often think of him, and her thoughts soon 
wandered to other matters. Suddenly she was aroused 
by a horseman galloping toward the gate at a great pace. 
She looked up, and as she did so, Alexander Balfour drew 
rein before her. 

For, a momént, as he looked at her, some of his old 
affection seemed to light his eyes. Perhaps if she had 
had presence of mind to hold out her hand and welcome 
him his agitated. breast might even then have beev 
soothed. : J 

But -his expression quickly changed as he thought 
of all his useless longings and disappointed hopes. 

“‘T have returned !” hé éried, in a harsh voice. ‘‘ Dost 
thou remember my parting words ?” 

Alice was so startled by his sudden appearance, his 
haggard face and hoarse voice, that, with a superstition 
common in Scotland at that period, she thought she saw 
a ghost. She could make no answer. His eyes seemed 
to transfix her, and she could not withdraw her own. 
She uttered a piercing scream, and fell to the ground in 
& swoon. 


immediately ran to her assistance. 

Balfour no sooner saw him than he drew a pistol, and, 
waiting till the unfortunate man was near enough for the 
shot to take effect, he fired, and Syme fell dead, with a 
bullet through his heart. 

Balfour immediately rode away. The news of tho 
murder quickly spread over the country, and a few days 
afterward he was apprehended in Edinburgh. 

The trial excited great interest throughout the country. 
Balfour was convicted, and sentenced, in consideration 
of the nobility of his family, to be beheaded by the 
** Maiden,” an instrument in use at that time in Scotland 
and somewhat resembling the guillotine. 

Great efforts were made to obtain a reprieve, without 
success. On the day preceding that fixed for the execu- 
tion, Isabel Balfour went to the prison to see her brother. 
She saw the scaffold erected, and everything in readiness 
for the exeeution. As she looked, with pale, calm face, 
upon all these preparations, she murmured to herself, 
‘Perhaps there may even yet be hope.” 

As she entered the cell there was a set expression o/ 
determination on her face, and the jailer remarked how 
striking was the resemblance between brother and sister. 

**Quick !” she exelaimed, directly he had closed the 
door. ‘‘There is no time to lose! You must exchange 
clothes with me and escape !” 

** Dear girl, it is impossible,” said Balfour. 
certainly be recognized.” 

‘*No!” cried Isabel. ‘‘ We are about the same stature. 
Here is a razor. Take off your beard quickly.” 

Balfour took the razor and soon removed his beard, 
after which the exchange of clothes was effected. He 
passed the jailer in the twilight unrecognized, and, hav- 
ing mounted a horse, which had been placed in readiness 
for him, he rode to a distant village, where he remained 
until an opportunity presented itself of escaping to 
France. 

Isabel was released, and Lord Burleigh obtained ao 
pardon for his son from Queen Anne. On the death of 
his father, Alexander Balfour succeeded to the title and 
honors of his family, and died in the year 1752, sincerely 
penitent for his crime. 


*T should 


THE UNRELIABILIPY OF HUMAN 
- EVIDENCE. 


Tue following illustration of the unreliability of human 
evidence is commended: both to complainants and to im- 
patient. critics. of those who cautiously investigate com- 
plaints. When Von Ranke; the great historian; who re- 
cently died at an advanced age, began to collect facts for 
his history, a small bridge gave way, and some passengers 
fell into the swift current below. He was absent, and on 
his return the next day, he inquired into the particulais 
of the accident. 

“I saw the bridge fall,” said one. ‘‘ A heayy carriage 
had just passed over it, and weakened it. Two women 
were on if when it fell, and a soldier on a white horse.” 

‘*T saw it fall,” declared another, ‘‘ but the carriage had 
passed over it two hours previous. The foot passengers 
were children, and the rider was a civilian on a black 
horse.” 

“Now,” said Von Ranke, ‘‘if it is impossible to learn 
the truth about an accident which happened at broad 
noonday only twenty-four hours ago, how can I declare 
any fact to be certain which is shrouded in tho darkness 
of ten centuries ?” 
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MY ENEMY. 


*“THE MAN APPROACHED AND LAID HIS HAND HEAVILY UPON MY SHOULDER, IN ANOTHER INSTANT HE WAS SPRAWLING 
AMONG THE BRAMBLES OF A DRY DITCH NEAR AT HAND, WHERE I HAD THROWN HIM.” 


MY ENEMY. 


By CHARLES LoTIN HILDRETH. 


“Wat are you doing here, sir?” The voice was a 
woman’s, but the intonation was almost masculine in its 
abrupt asperity. 1 turned about upon my campstool 
and gazed at the speaker, forgetting to reply in my sur- 
prise and admiration. 

Scarcely more than twenty, the girl who stood before 
me was taller than the average height of women, and in 
its close-fitting riding-habit of dark-green, her figure 
seemed wellnigh flawless. The face which looked down 
upon me would have been strikingly beautiful, but for 
the cold, repellent expression of pride and severity which 
seemed habitual to it. The delicate brows were drawn 
together in a frown of impatience, and the eyes, of a lum- 
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inous gray, met mine with a gleam of something like 
menace in their clear depths. Her dark-brown hair, with 
a golden glimmer in its ripples, rendered yet more re- 
markable the extreme, but not unhealthy, paleness of her 
complexion. On the whole, I decided, as I continued to 
gaze at her in silence, a face full of power and command, 
but not attractive. 

After a moment she repeated her question, with an 
added touch of sharpness in her tone. 

‘*T asked you what you were doing here ?” 

‘* Why,” I responded, coolly, for I was a little irritated 
by her manner, ‘‘Iam sketching, as you may observe. 
Have you any objections ?” 
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**T have,” she said, with decision. ‘‘I allow no tres- 
passers upon my property.” 

“Your property !’ I exclaimed. 
strop, then ?” 

She bent her head with a slight affirmative gesture. 

I looked at her with a new interest, strongly tinctured 
with repugnance. Though I had never met this woman 
before, her name was only too familiar to me. To Leonie 
Bastrop and her father I owed the hateful wrong which 
had stripped me of wealth, station and the world's regard, 


“You are Miss Ba- 


and embittered my whole life with unmerited misfortune. 


Yes, I had, indeed, good cause to abhor the name of | 


Bastrop. 
‘Your property ?” I repeated, with cold resentment. 
** There may be those who might deny your title to it.” 
retorted, with an angry 
“Who are you ?” 
I responded, calmly, ‘the 


“What do you mean ?” she 
spot rising into her pale cheek. 

ved | justice were done,” 
rightful owner of this land, from which you order me to 
depart, as if I were a wandering vagrant.” 

**Waldo Hastings !” 
toward me, in evident agitation. 

I bowed coldly. 

ad | perceive,” said I, sarcastically, ** that you recognize 
my right involuntarily. [ had not expected so prompt a 
concession of it from you.” 

**T concede nothing,” 
not discuss this or any other question with you. 


she exclaimed, advancing a step 


she replied, angrily ; ‘‘I shall 
You 
are an intruder here, and I command you to go at once.” 

“Of all these acres, which were once mine,” I said, 
bitterly, ‘‘ you have left me nothing. You have made me 
an outcast from the home of my childhood and a tres- 
passer upon my own patrimony. And now you deny me 
the simple privilege of revisiting, as an alien, the scenes 
which I loved when their ownership was unquestioned. 
Truly this is hard measure !” 

“Tf you had asked permission——” she began, some- 
what hesitatingly. 

‘‘No, madam,” I interrupted ; ‘‘ to have asked permis- 
sion to enter these grounds would have been to admit 
your right, which I shall never do while I live.” 

‘*How dare you speak to me so !’’she exclaimed, her 
ager flashing forth again. ‘‘I command you to leave 
this place at once, or——” 

**Or what ?” 

“T will have you expelled by force,” 
haughtily. 

“There I should, indeed, 
dauzhter,” I retorted, contemptuously. 
naturally follow fraud.” 


she answered, 


recognize your father’s 


‘Force should 


She drew in her breath quickly. My taunt had goaded | 


her proud spirit beyond all bounds. 

‘‘Carter, come here.” She beckoned to one of the 
keepers who had been loitering at a little distance. 
‘**Show this person out of the gate. If he resist, com- 
pel him to go.” 

“‘Take care,” I said, in a suppressed, voice. ‘I am a 
gentleman. If this indignity is put upon me, ‘‘I will not 
answer for the consequences.” 

The man hesitated, and looked doubtfully at his 
mistress, 

His reluctance seemed to irritate her still more. 

‘**Do what I have told you!” she exclaimed, stamping 
her small foot upon the ground. 

The man approached and laid his hand heavily upon 
my shoulder. In another instant he was sprawling 
among the brambles of a dry ditch near at hand, where 
Thad thrown him. Then, without a word to his mis- 
tress, who stood mute and motionless, with a colorless 


| as it was relentless. 


face, I quietly collected my painting materials, and, lift- 
ing my hat to her with studied politeness, walked lei- 
surely away. 

The cottage where I was stopping, formerly the dwell- 
ing of my father’s gardener, was, with the six acres sur- 
rounding it, the last remnant of the once extensive 
Even this, it now appeared, was to be 
wrested from me. My servant handed me a letter from 
my lawyer, which informed me that again judgment had 
been entered against me, and that, in a few days at most, 
Well, let it go with the rest. 
I should have no 


Hastings estate. 


I should be dispossessed. 
The long agony would be over at last. 
more to lose, my enemy no more to gain. 

The bitter persecution which had robbed me, piece by 
piece, of my ancestral domain, had been begun by old 
Lionel Bastrop, proprietor of the adjoining estate, during 
my father’s lifetime. Bastrop’s claim, which was as un- 
just as it was absurd, was founded upon an obscure grant, 
made some two centuries before. There had never been 
the vaguest doubt of the Hastings title, until, sear hing 
for evidence, an important link was found to be missing. 
It was an old deed, and was known to have been kept in 
a casket among the family papers ; but it could not now 
be found, and Bastrop, a hard, grasping, avaricious old 
man, had pressed his advantage to the utmost. Worn 
out and heartbroken, my poor father died, followed six 
months later by the enemy, whose inveterate persecution 
had shortened his life and ruined his fortunes. 

But he left a worthy representative in his only daughter. 


| Old Bastrop had been an iron foe, but compared with 


her, he had been generosity itself. She seemed inspired 
by an implacable determination to accomplish my utter 
destruction, pursuing me with a malevolence as untiring 
Every attempt at compromise was 
met with a harsh denial. Her enmity to me was all tle 
more remarkable since we had never met until to-day ; 
my defense having been carried on by my lawyer, during 
my sojourn in Italy. His letter concluded with the sigui- 
ficant sentence : ‘‘ As the case stands, I see no hope for 
you. If the missing deed could be found at this junc- 
ture, not only would you recover all you have lost, but, 
what with costs and damages entailed by a reversal of the 
decisions, Miss Bastrop would be reduced to comparative 
poverty.” 

I saw nothing of my beautiful enemy for some days. 
But one morning, a week after my first encounter with 
her, my old servant came hastily into the room where I 
was at work, with the information that the sheriff and his 
men were at the gate. Arising and stepping to the door, 
[I was confronted by that official, with a peremptory de- 
mand for possession of the place in the name of the 
owner, Miss Leonie Bastrop. 

Some mad impulse of resistance entered my mind for a 
moment, but looking over the official's shoulder, I saw 
Miss Bastrop herself, seated upon her horse, calmly sur- 
veying the scene, and it died away in a feeling cold, 
hopeless resentment. Bidding the man do his duty, 
I walked over to where she was. She flushed slightly, 
and then turned very pale, as she saw me coming, but 
remained motionless, with compressed lips. 

‘*You have come to witness the final act in the drama,” 
I said, with a bitter smile. ‘‘This humble roof was the 
last shelter in the world which I could call my own. 
To-day you drive me forth, homeless, friendless and pen- 
niless. Are you satisfied with your work ?” 

A withered, crafty-looking personage, whom I took to 
be her lawyer, interposed at this point. 

** All quite legal and regular,” he said. ‘‘ Due notice to 
quit was given. Ahyes. All quite regular.” 


I turned my back upon him without reply, and gazed 
at the sheriff’s men, who were busily removing my few 
shabby articles of furniture from the cottage, with rage 
and despair tugging at my heart. 

Some faint emotion of shame or remorse seemed to 
touch the woman who had brought ruin upon me, for 
she suddenly leaned forward and said, in a low, unsteady 
voice : 

‘Mr. Hastings, I may not be as hard asI seem. Ac- 
knowledge that Iam the rightful owner of this place, and 
there shall be no further question of your removal.” 

Something peculiar in her voice affected me, in spite of 
the dark thoughts at work within me. I turned and 
looked at her in surprise. : 

**I do not”—she hesitated and turned paler—‘‘it is 
not my wish to be unjust to you. It is a matter of 
principle.” 

‘** You really ask me to admit that the monstrous wrong 
which you and your father have done me and mine is 
right and proper ?” I asked, with quiet scorn. ‘‘ No, Miss 
Bastrop, not if life itself were at stake.” 

She drew herself up, and her mouth closed in a hard, 
stern line. 

**It must go on to the end, then,” she replied, coldly. 
‘Tam my father’s daughter. Any terms but those I offer 
would wrong his memory. I know my duty, and will do 
it at all hazards.” 

At this moment there was a violent commotion in the 
stables, and one of the sheriff’s men appeared, leading a 
horse by the halter, while my servant tugged at the 
animal’s mane, uttering cries for help. 

‘*Mr. Hastings, they are taking Ahmed !—help ! help !” 

I started forward, with an exclamation of anger and 
alarm. Ahmed was a valuable Arabian, a gift from my 
poor father and the sole relic of my happier days. 
Through every misfortune I had clung to him, and he 
had grown dear to me as a tried and trusted friend—ay, 
a friend who had remained faithful when all others fell 
away with my falling fortunes. I loved the beautiful 
creature, and a pang of actual misery smote me as I re- 
flected that he, too, might be taken from me in the per- 
secution which had robbed me of all else. 

I whistled, and the noble animal, answering with a 
neigh, shook off the detaining hauds and trotted up to 
me. Placing my hand upon his neck, I turned and faced 
Miss Bastrop and the lawyer defiantly. 

‘*He is mine,” I said, in a trembling voice. ‘‘ He is 
more than my property; he is my friend and companion. 
I cannot, will not surrender him. Give me a little time 
and I will pay you whatever price you exact, but I will 
sooner kill him with my own hand than yield him up to 
you.” 

“The horse is included in the judgment——” began 
the lawyer, but Miss Bastrop restrained him with a touch 
of her gloved hand. 

‘‘Keep your horse,” she said ; and again I heard that 
strangely softened tone vibrating in her voice. ‘ We 
shall not dispute your right to him, Mr. Hastings.” 

I bowed and turned away. Bidding my servant secure 
my canvases and painting materials, and taking the small 
cabinet, containing my family papers, under my own arm, 
I called to the horse and went out of the gate, leaving the 
remainder of my possessions at the mercy of the sheriff 
and his men. 

I found temporary lodgings in the village, where I in- 
stalled myself until I could decide what to do. My posi- 
tion was gloomy enough. My means were exhausted, and 
an unknown artist, withoul friends or connections, is but 
poorly armed for the bitter struggle for existence. Still 
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I managed, by dint of hard work, to support myself and 
the old servant, who persisted in remaining with me, 
though I could pay him but a mere pittance. 

I contrived, too, to keep my horse, and my sole pleas- 
ure in those unhappy days was the long rides 1 took 
among the hills. More than once, during these expedi- 
tions, I met Miss Rastrop, either on horseback or in her 
carriage. On these occasions no signs of recognition 
passed between us, though several times, when I came 
upon her suddenly, I saw her cheeks grow pale and her 
lips compress themselves. Cold and hard as she might 
be, it was evident that she could not face the man she 
had so cruelly wronged without agitation. 

On my part, I was at a loss to understand my own feel- 
ing toward her. Surely if ever hatred were justifiable, I 
had cause to hate her. Yet I did not hate her. In the 
course of time my first keen resentment died away. I 
even found excuses for the wrong she had done me. 

Day after day found me loitering along the road where 
I knew she would pass, merely to obtain a hasty glimpse 
of her face. Awaking, at length, to the folly of my 
actions, I resolved to break loose from the fatal fascina- 
tion which had grown upon me unawares. If I was not 
already in love with this enemy of my house, I was dan- 
gerously near it. Every instinct of my manhood re- 
volted against my own stupendous folly. Cost what it 
would, I determined to tear myself away from her neigh- 
hood, and, in the struggle and hardship of life in the 
great city, cure myself of my madness. 

In a melancholy mood I mounted Ahmed for a last 
ride among the hills, on the day before that set for my 
departure. In spite of my better judgment, I took the 
road which led past her dwelling. I could not deny my- 
self one final look upon that beautiful face which to me 
had always been, and must henceforth be, the symbol of 
misfortune, sorrow and despair. 

Snow had fallen during the previous night, but the 
afternoon was clear and cold, and the sky, visible through 
the ice-fringed branches overhead, shone with a keen, 
dazzling azure. The road wound along the side of the 
mountain, with a high bluff on one side and the pre- 
cipitous slope of the hill on the other. Midway between 
the village and the Bastrop mansion it dipped downward 
at a steep incline, and taking a sharp turn, almost at 
right angles, crossed a narrow bridge spanning a deep 
gorge. The stout wooden railihg which had formerly 
defended this portion of the road had fallen to decay, 
and vehicles descending the hill were compelled to go 
slowly to avoid plunging over the brink into the gulf 
below. To-day, coated as it was with a smooth surface 
of frozen snow, it was more than usually dangerous, and 
several times, surefooted as he was, my horse slipped, 
and would have fallen but for a prompt pull at the 
bridle. 

I had ridden onward some distance when the faint 
sound of sleigh-bells caught my ear, and drawing up at 
one side of the road, I waited for their approach. The 
sound seemed to advance with unaccountable rapidity. 
And now mingled with their musical chime was the 
confused trampling of hoofs, as of horses driven at a 
reckless speed. 

In another moment the sleigh appeared in sight, com- 
ing on at a furious rate. The driver was not in his seat, 


and the loose reins lashed the maddened horses, which 
were evidently running away, to a still wilder pace. The 
light vehicle swung from side to side, every instant 
threatening to dash its single occupant, in whom I re- 
cognized Leonie Bastrop, to certain destruction. Deadly 
pale, and with rigid features, she crouched upon the 
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cushions, grasping the sides of the sleigh with desperate 
hands. 

The sleigh swept by in a cloud of snow. In that in- 
stant our eyes met, and in the dark depths of her own I 
saw an eloquent look of despairing appeal. 

Conscious only of one terrible thought, that she was in 
deadly peril, I wrenched my horse around with a single 
movement, and set off in pursuit. For speed and bottom 
the horses attached to the sleigh were no match for my 
Ahmed ; but, crazed by terror, they flew onward with the 
speed of the wind, and for the first half-mile the rock- 
ing, bounding sleigh kept a clear hundred yards ahead 
of me. 

Suddenly I remembered the turn in the road not very 
far distant. If I could 
not check them before 
reaching that spot, in | 
their ungovernable 
fury the horses would 
surely dash them- 
selves, with the sleigh 
and its occupant, over 
the cliff to a horrible 
death. 

I uttered a suppress- 
ed cry, and drove 
my spurs into Ahmed’s 
flanks. He snorted 
violently, but sprang 
forward like a deer. 
And now began a 
dreadful race for life 
with death at the 
goal. Again and again 
I plunged the spurs 
into my horse’s sides, 
until the blood min- 
gled with the foam 
upon his glossy coat. 
Onward, with the 
steady beat of a 
mighty engine, the 
noble animal bore 
me, decreasing the dis- 
tance until I could 
have touched the fly- 
ing sleigh with my 
riding-whip. The 
wind sang in my ears, 
and objects along the 
road whirled into one 
indistinguishable line 
of white. 

We were now at the brow of the incline, with the fatal 
turn but a hundred yards below, and down it horse and 
rider, pursuer and pursued, tore madly, flinging blind- 
ing showers of snow into the air like foam before the 
bows of a laboring vessel. 

Suddenly Leonie turned about and looked at me over 
the back of the sleigh, With a sorrowful gesture she 
waved me back. She had resigned herself to die, but 
she did not wish me to throw my own life away in the 
vain effort to save hers. 

For reply I rose in my stirrups and struck Ahmed a 
violent blow with my riding-whip. With one mighty 
bound he brought me opposite the sleigh. As we raced 
along, side by side, I threw the reins upon Ahmed’s 
neck, and stretching out both arms, seized Leonie about 
the waist. For an instant our two lives hung in the 
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balance, then I lifted her upon the saddle before me. 
With a final leap or two Ahmed halted upon the verge of 
the precipice, over which the sleigh and its team fell and 
were dashed to pieces upon the rocks below. 

A deadly faintness seized me; my breathing seemed 
choked, my temples throbbed, and a thousand noises 
boomed in my ears. Reeling to and fro, I dropped from 
my saddle, with the blood bubbling from my lips. In 
the tremendous effort I had made a vessel had broken in 
my chest. Iremember lying upon the snow at Ahmed’s 
feet, my head supported in Leonie’s lap. I remember 
hearing her speak my name in accents of deep sorrow, 
while her warm tears wet my cold forehead ; then all was 
darkness and silence. As from a long, dreary dream, I 
awoke at length to 
consciousness, after 
many days of deadly 
peril. A face, a beau- 
tiful face—thinner and 
whiter, and oh! how 
much softer and gent- 
ler than I remembered 
it to have been — was 
bending over mine. 
When my sight cleared 
I saw that she had 
fallen upon her knees 
by the bed, with her 
bright head bowed in 
thanksgiving. 

‘*He lives! Thank 
God! thank God !” 

Many days passed 
vefore I was able to 
sit up, and during 
that time I saw that 
a wonderful change 
had taken place in the 
woman for whose dear 
life [ had freely offered 
mine. The old, hard, 
haughty spirit was 
gone for ever, and in 
its place had come a 
sweet humility, inex- 
|-e pressibly touching. 

One morning, after 
a long silence between 
us, she suddenly 
arose, and standing be- 
fore me with clasped 
hands and bowed 
head, she said : 

‘‘T have never tried to thank you for what you have 
done for me, for it seemed as if I could find no words in 
which to express the lifelong debt I owe, and shall 
always owe, you. But when to such deep, humble grati- 
tude as mine is added burning shame and bitter sorrow 
for a great wrong done a noble nature, how can I hope 
you will understand what I feel ? How can I—how dare 
I, ask for pardon ?” 

‘‘ Leonie,” I said, gently, ‘‘can you not see that with 
me there can be no question of gratitude, no thought of 
anything to be forgiven ? IfI had the right to show you 
my heart, one word would prove that all is canceled, all 
forgiven. But between you and me the world’s cold 
wisdom has placed a barrier which I may not pass, and 
that word must not be spoken.” 

Without replying she arose, and going to my cabinet 
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of papers, which stood in the room, she extracted one of 
the number and handed it to me. 

‘‘In your delirium,” she said, 
ferred to a missing deed, which you said, if found, 
would give you back all that you have lost. It is 
there,” she added, pointing to the document. ‘I have 
found it for you.” 


The lawyer's words flashed into my mind. 


**Leonie ’— I took her hand and drew her toward me— 
‘if you indeed desire to make full amends for the wrongs 


‘‘you constantly re- | I have suffered, something must be added to this docu- 


ment, something of greater value than a hundred times 
the wealth I have lost—yourself.” 
‘Oh ! she breathed, covering her face with her hands, 
“T, so unworthy, so cruel vg 
** And so dear,” I interrupted. 


“My darling, will you 


“Tf it is found you will not only recover all you have | give me the great recompense I ask ?” 


{ 


lost, but she will be reduced to poverty.” 
“Do you know what this is ?” I asked, without touch- 
ing the parchment. 
‘‘The proof of your right and my just punishment,” | 
she answered. ‘‘I am grateful that it is I, and no other, | 


who have put the rod for my own chastisement into | 


your hands, for it will help to lighten my great remorse.” | 


THE 


ROTHSCHILDS AND 


“You,” 
The word was barely audible, but it was sufficient. 


| And so my enemy capitulated, and the peace made be- 


tween us that day has never been broken. For, well saide 
the old rhymer : 


‘From hell below'to heaven above, 
So blackest hate wins blindest love.’ 


THEIR MILLIONS. 


Tue Jewish quarter of the City of Frankfort, as de- | he married Gudula Schnappe, settling down in his 
scribed by Goethe, Heine, Borne and many other writers 


of less celebrity, has been long since modernized out of 
its proper existence. The Judengasse itself, formerly a 
narrow, dirty street running through the heart of the 


father’s house in the Judengasse. From coins, bullion, 
curiosities, bills of exchange, etc., he extended his busi- 


| ness to speculations, at once cautious and bold; and 


quarter, and lined with dilapidated-looking houses, has | 


thrown off its squalor and its picturesqueness together ; 
and since 1872, when one of the old rookeries fell, only a 


single row of the narrow, high-gabled, many-windowed | 


structures of past centuries remains. One of these old 
houses has recently undergone a careful restoration, and 


will stand, for generations to come, as one of the most | 


interesting historical monuments of Frankfort. It is the 
cradle of the Rothschilds—the birthplace of that great 


dynasty of financiers who have, since the beginning of | 


the present century, held in the balance the fortunes of 
all the nations of Europe. 

In this House of the Red Shield (Rothschild), toward 
the middle of the last century, lived one Amschel Moses, 
a Jew, who had adopted Rothschild as a surname, and 
who did business in a small way as a dealer in old coins 


and artistic bdric-d-brac. Tradition credits him with a 


share of that shrewdness and foresight which in after 


years raised the fortunes of his descendants to such daz- 
zling height. Rothschild was one of the limited number 
of Jews of Frankfort who were permitted to marry; and 
in 1743 a son was born to him, who was named Mayer 
Amschel. This boy was destined, as he grew up, for a 
religious eareer. In 1755 both his parents died, and his 
relatives sent him to Fiirth to complete his studies of the 
‘Talmud and the doctrines cf the Jewish faith. His in- 
stinct for business, however, had already begun to assert 


itself. He became, while at college, quite a numismatist, 


and did not fail to profit by his dealings in old coins | 


amongst his fellow-students. He finally determined to 
give up theology for a commercial career, and obtained 
a position in the banking-house of Oppenheim, in Han- 
over. Here he remained for several years, winning 
gradual promotion by his abilities and energy, until he 
had saved from his salary sufficient capital to make a 
start for himself. He dealt in old coins, bullion, and 
anything of a similar character in which he saw a profit. 
It was uphill work at first, and more than once the bud- 
ding firm was near having to shut up shop; but energy 
and honesty triumphed, and eventually placed the busi- 
ness on a sound basis. 


A few years later, young Rothschild transferred his 


| commenced 


| 


business to his birthplace, Frankfort, where, in 1770, | 


these being almost invariably successful, he was soon 
enabled to strike out as a regular banker and financier. 
One of his earliest investments was the purchase of the 
freehold of the house in the Judengasse, the cradle of 
the family. His strict integrity won him the title of 
“the honest Jew,” and his reputation began to spread 
through the surrounding provinces. 

Mayer Amschel Rothschild’s connection with the Court 
of Hesse-Cassel, marking, as it did, the rise of the finan- 
cial house into national importance, has afforded scope 
for much romancing on the part of historians and biogra- 
phers. According toa popular version of the story, de- 
rived from the ‘‘ Spriichworter der Deutschen,” this con- 
nection began by Rothschild’s casually dictating to 
William TX., Landgrave of Hesse, a shrewd move in a 
game of chess, in which the latter happened to be en- 
gaged when the banker called upon him. When the 
Landgrave fled from Frankfort at the approach of Napo- 
leon’s soldiers in 1806, continues this legend, he left his 
whole fortune, mostly in specie, in the care of the honest 
Jew, who concealed it in the cellar, and diverted the at- 
tention of the French from the treasure by permitting 
them to plunder his own property. When the Landgrave 
was finally raised to the dignity of Elector, and enabled 
to return from his exile, Rothschild astonished him by 
saying: ‘‘ For the last nine years, your highness, I have 
taken the liberty of making use of your thalers to com- 
pensate myself for the loss of mine. All my speculations 
have been successful, and I can at this moment, without 
inconvenience, restore the whole sum to you, with inter- 
est at five per cent.” The Prince was deeply moved. 
‘Friend Mayer,” said he, ‘‘ you are the most honest Jew 
I know ; keep my money, and do what you think fit with 
it. I want no interest on it for the time it has been in 
your custody, and for the next twenty years I undertake 
to leave it with you, and to receive no interest on it 
above two per cent.” 

The plain, unvarnished truth would probably read 
very differently. Some writers maintain that Roth- 
schild’s with the Court of Hesse - Cassel 
during the lifetime of the Landgrave 
Frederick II., who died in 1785, leaving an im- 
mense fortune of 56,000,000 tha’ors. This he had 
acquired by means of his poor subjects, whom, for hand- 
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some subsidies, he had placed at the disposal of the | 


English Government. These mercenaries were, of course, 
the red-coated Hessians of our Revolutionary days, nearly 
20,000 of whom were shipped here by the British Gov- 
ernment. For the services of these men he received 
from England 22,000,000 thalers. On his death he was 
succeeded by his son, William IX., a warlike prince, who 
had seen some service under Frederick the Great. He 
followed his father’s plan, and increased, by large subsi- 
dies from the English Government, the vast fortune left 
him. Whether M. A. Rothschild was appointed Court 
Jew by Frederick II., as some assert, or first became 
connected with the Court?owing to some dealings he had 
with William IX., an ardent lover of old and rare coins, 
and whether his honesty and integrity had won the 
Landgrave's favor, is shrouded in dou»t. It is certain, 
however, that when William IX. became Landgrave, 
M. A. Rothschild was the ‘‘ Court Jew,” and managed all 
the Landgrave’s financial affairs, The bulk of the Land- 
grave’s fortune, there is every reason to suppose, was in- 
vested in the English Funds, as being the only safe and 
reliabie investment, and it was Rothschild’s duty to col- 
lect the dividends as they became due by drawing upon 
the firm of Van Notten in London, in whose hands the 
stocks were deposited. The commission he charged for 
this business must of itself have amounted to a large 
sum. That the Landgrave was satisfied with the way in 
which Rothschild managed his affairs may be inferred 
from the fact that he gave Rothschild’s third son, Nathan, 
when he established himself in London, full power to 
deal with his stocks as he deemed best, and transferred to 
him all the business which the Van Notten firm had 
formerly conducted. His confidence must have been 
great, as Nathan Rothschild was allowed perfect liberty 
of action, aud could sell out and reinvest the stocks con- 
fided to him as he pleased. When William IX. fled from 
Cassel, his first great care was to provide for the safe 
custody of his money, and this we know M. A. Rothschild 
undertook todo. What was the exact sum intrusted to 
him on this occasion we cannot say with any certainty, 
though it is stated by some to have amounted to 
2,000,000 thalers. Now, instead of hiding or burying the 
money, as some have asserted, it would surely be more 


characteristic of such a shrewd man of business as Roth- 


schild to have transmitted this sum to London to be dis- 
posed of as Nathan Rothschild thought fit. To conceal 


so large an amount from the French would be next to im- | 


possible, and, besides, it would have been madness for 
M. A. Rothschild to have kept the money himself, when 
its safety could have been secured by sending it to Lon- 
don, and that he did send it we have his son’s word. The 
romantic version, therefore, seems to have very little 
truth in it, with the exception of the main point, that the 
fortune of the Landgrave was the original cause of the 
subsequent success of the Rothschilds. The commission 
gained by the London and Frankfort houses every year 
for managing the Landgrave's affairs must have been 
considerable, and would of itself have formed a suffi- 
ciently strong base for the many successful speculations 
which the Rothschilds entered into in the money market. 
Under these circumstances, they may not have speécu- 
lated for'their own benefit with the Landgrave’s money 
at all, and were therefore able to restore it to its owner 
whenever he thought fit to claim it back. 

During the war in Spain the Duke of Wellington ex- 
perienced great annoyance and embarrassment from the 
failure of the specie supplies, and the English Govern- 
ment were unable to assist him in his difficulty, as they 
could induce no bankers to assume the responsibility of 


conveying the money to Spain. At this juncture M. A. 
Rothschild stepped forward and offered to undertake tho 
task for a pretty heavy commission. His offer was ac- 
cepted, fortune smiled on his enterprise, and the monoy 
reached the Duke safely. This was a most profitable 
piece of business, as Rothschild is said to have clearcd 
annually, for eight years, a sum of about £150,000. The 
success of this operation, and the punctuality which dis- 
tinguished its execution, induced the Government to in- 
trust the Rothschilds with the payment of the enormous 
subsidies to the various Continental princes, and this, 
again, still further increased the growing reputation and 
influence of the firm. 

Thus it was that the Rothschilds made their first mil- 
lions, and few can say they have gained their fortunes in 
an equally honorable and praiseworthy manner. When 
once the first million had been made, it was a compara- 
tively easy task to add others. Water always flows to 
the sea, or, in other words, money makes money. But 
streams, in their progress to the ocean, become dis- 
colored by the muddy waters of affluent streams, and 
so with the Rothschilds’ millions. The first were gained 
by the fairest of means, but some of those that succeeded 
were undoubtedly won by recourse to those expedients 
and artifices, common on the Stock Exchange, which are 
open to serious moral objections. 

Mayer Amschel Rothschild died on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1812, in his sixty-seventh year. Just before his de- 
cease he summoned his five sons to his bedside, and with 
his last breath, after giving them his blessing, enjoined 
them to remain faithful to the law of Moses, to remain 
united until the end, and to undertake nothing without 
having first consulted their mother. ‘‘ Observe these 
three points and you will soon ba rich among the rich- 
est, and the world will belong to you”—a prediction 
that has been fulfilled to the letter. 

He left five sons, Anselm Mayer, Salomon, Nathan, 
James and Carl, who soon after his death established 
pentarchy, Anselm retaining command. of the original 
house in Frankfort, whilst the others founded new 
branches in Vienna, London, Paris and Naples respect- 
ively. By so doing they wonderfully increased the re- 
putation and influence of the firm, and gradually gained 
that control over the different money markets which 
enabled them to augment their fortunes with such as- 
tounding certainty and rapidity. 

Although Mayer Rothschild is known to history merely 
as an eminent financier, money-making did not monopo- 
lize his time or thoughts. With all his engagements, ho 
still managed to find leisure and opportunities for ad- 
ministering relief from his well-lined purse.to his suffer- 
ing fellow-mortals, and many tales are told of his benevo- 
lence and charity. He would often stop a poor, starving 
creature in the street to place a coin in his hand, and 
hurry away to prevent his face being recognized. He, 
moreover, exerted his influence to obtain an extension 
of the civil and political rights of the Jews, and the 
abolition of the tyrannical restrictions from which they 
suffered. 

His wife, Gudula, survived him many years, dying in 
1849, at the ripe old age of ninety-six. Notwithstanding 
its dismal and filthy surroundings, the old house in the 
Judengasse was her home to the last. No entreaty or 
attempt at persuasion could induce her to abandon the 
house so intimately associated with the growth and 
suecess of the great firm, whose very name was derived 
from the sign by which the house had been distin- 
guished from its neighbors. Superstitions sernples and 
a love of the old place combined to prevent her forsaking 
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it. In her eyes it had some mysterious connection with 
the prosperity and greatness of the family. Here then 
she lived on, distinguished by the simplicity of her hab- 
its, until the thread of life was snapped, and her re- 
mains were carried to the grave. 

The dying injunctions of Mayer Amschel to his sons 
were faithfully observed, with filial obedience characteris- 
tic of the Jews. On the death of their father, as we have 
seen, four of the five sons started each a business of his 
own in Paris, Vienna, Naples and London respectively. 
The branch in London had, however, existed some time 
previously, having been founded by Nathan Mayer Roth- 
schild, who saw that Frankfort was too small to afford 
scope for the operations of himself and his brothers. So 
began, in 1812, the second period in the firm's history. 
The greater part of the Government loans which press so 
heavily upon the leading European States have been 
issued through the agency of the great financial and 
banking houses at whose head stands the family of Roth- 
schild. Being to a certain extent the originators of this 
description of business, and possessing such influence on 
the different Euronean markets, in all of which they had 
branches or correspondents, it was only natural that the 
five brothers should manage to secure the goodwill and 
patronage cf the various Governments. They had issued 
a series of loans for Denmark between 1804 and 1812, but 
it was not till tranquillity was restored to Europe, in 1815, 
that the firm was called upon to show the great things of 
which it was capable. With that year the brothers began 
a period, lasting for fifteen years, during which they were 
incessantly engaged in the issue of Government loans. 
Unvarying success followed them in all their undertak- 
ings, and the firm rose to a position of such power and 
repute in the political and commercial world that they 
were the lictators of Europe. To give the reader an idea 
of their power, we may mention that Ferdinand I. of 
Italy was compelled to accept the condition named by 
them as the only means of obtaining their aid—the recall 


and reinstallation in office as Finance Minister of their | 
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friend the Chevalier de Medici. And this is no excep- 
tional case ; other Governments in their extremity have 
been forced to agree to the terms dictated by the great 
financial house. 

According to the Chevalier von Gentz, the annual busi- 
ness of the firm during the twelve years preceding 1826 


MAYER AMSCHEL ROTHSCHILD, FOUNDER OF THE BANKING 
HOUSE, FRANKFORT, 


amounted to no less than eleven or twelve hundred thou- 
sand thalers, mostly loans, but partly subsidies. 

This period was, undoubtedly, the most prosperous, 
and, at the same time, the most brilliant, through which 
the firm has passed. The explanation of this extraordi- 
nary activity is easy. The long struggle in which all the 
European States had been engaged for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, either as the friends or the enemies of Napoleon, 
had drained the State treasuries of their supplies, whilst 
the countries were impoverished by the excessive war 
contributions levied to meet the expenses incidental to 
the prosecution of the campaigns. When the efforts of 
the Allies to forcibly shake off the heavy yoke of the Em- 
peror were rewarded with success, and Napoleon placed in 
a position where he was powerless to threaten the peace 
of Europe, it was possible to form an estimate of the 
enormous sacrifices and expense the struggle had cost. 
Every State, without exception, found itself burdened 
with debts which seemed to crush its energies and to 
defy any attempt that might be made to remove them. 
However, all this was set once more in order, and pros- 
perity restored, between the years 1815 and 1830; thanks 
chiefly to the assistance lent by the Rothschilds. Accord- 
ing to a careful estimate, the loans negotiated by them 
during this period for the five great European States— 
England, Russia, Austria, France and Prussia—amounted 
to very nearly one thousand million thalers. 

During this second period, the repu‘ation and in- 
fluence of the firm may be said to have reached its 
zenith. Honors and decorations were showered by 
grateful Governments upon their benefactors, who were 
everywhere treated with a deferential consideration a 
monarch might well envy. In 1815 they were nominated 
private financial advisers to the Elector of Hesse, and in 
1818 appointed members of the Aulic Commercial Council 
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of Prussia. In 1815 the Emperor Francis of Austria con- 
ferred upon them an hereditary title of nobility, and in 
1822 raised them to the rank of barons. In addition to 
this, the brother in London was appointed at first Consul 
and then Consul-general for Austria, an honor which his 
brother likewise enjoyed in Paris. In 1823, Baron James, 
of Paris, received the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, and was afterward created a Commander of that 
Order. Sir Anthony de Rothschild received his baronet- 
age in 1846, and the title has now descended to Sir Natha- 
niel de Rothschild (Lord Rothschild), the present head 
of the London firm. 

The third period of the Rothschilds’ history is that ex- 
tending from the year 1830 down to the piasent time. It 
was in 1830, just as credit had recovered from the shock 
of the great European financial panic of 1826, that the 
French Revolution of July startled the world, and 
brought on a period of uncertainty and a <iety. On 
this occasion, as in 1826, the Rothschilds renc.sred great 
and inestimable services to the public by aiding, with 


SALOMON ROTHSCHILD. 


their immense means and credit, many houses threat- 
ened with ruin through no fault of their own. 

For the next eighteen years after this subversion of 
things in France, matters remained undisturbed under 
Louis Philippe, the head and founder of the new dynasty, 
and Europe enjoyed a period of unbroken repose. And 
never did the star of the Rothschilds shine with such un- 
rivaled brilliance as during these eighteen years, when 
their advice was sought by those in power. 

But at the expiration of that time events occurred with 
equal suddenness, and as little anticipated as those of 
1830, which have had a prejudicial effect on the business 
of the great financial firm. During the period of undis- 
turbed tranquillity through which France passed after the 
Restoration, time was found to attend to the introduction 
of much-needed reforms in the Government and Constitu- 
tion. Necessarily the finances were the first subject to 
come under review, and in 1848, after a great deal of de- 
bating, a reform was made in the system by which the 
Government had been wont to raise what money it re- 
quired to borrow, and the hitherto all-potent influence of 
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the Rothschilds received a blow from which it has never 
since recovered. 

From the beginning of this century the credit of the 
European Governments had risen steadily. In the early 
part of the century it was impossible for them to obtain, 
even at 6 per cent., the money they required, whereas, in 
1848, no Government would have experienced any diffi- 
culty in borrowing what sum they pleaaed at 4 per cent. 
After the Revolution of 1848 the French Government felt 
convinced they could obtain the money required by the 
State on easier terms than those previously accepted ; 
they were confident they could procure first hand, with- 
out the intervention of any banker, the funds of which 
they stood in need ; they addressed themselves frankly 
and directly to the people, and the people fully justified 
the faith reposed in their liberality by placing at the dis- 
posal of the Government sums frequently ten times the 
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amount demanded. The quite unexpected success that 
attended the Government's action has had an immense 
bearing on the mode in which State finances have since 
been conducted, and has proved highly beneficial to the 
State itself, as well as to individual persons. Since that 
time the immense preliminary profits, in the way of com- 
mission, which always went into the banker’s pockets, 
have been abolished, and, whilst the business is con- 
ducted far more economically, the intervention of bankers 
and others is done away with, and the State and its sub- 
jects brought into closer contact. The result of the new 
measures was, that all the great banking firms who had 
been accustomed to undertake loan business for the Gov- 
ernment were unable to secure for themselves any ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by every private person, by every 
citizen ; the old connections with the Government were 
severed, and thenceforth financiers, banking-houses and 
citizens were equal. 

» The new arrangements of the Government were a severe 
blow to the Rothschilds, who had issued for many years 
the majority of the loans needed by the different States. 
From that time forward, from that ‘‘mad year, 1848,” 
sc detrimental to their interests, the great firm have pur- 
sued an entirely new path. They have, for instance, 
aided in the formation and establishment of every de- 
scription of industrial enterprises, in railways, mining, 
and such-like companies, but more especially in banking 
and credit institutions, all of which formed admirable 
foundations for speculation. It cannot be denied that 
the immense and preponderating influence possessed by 


the Rothschilds up to that time began to wane when | 


they lost the business which had been regarded as pecu- 
liarly their own and could no longer sway the money 
market by their nod as of old. Not that the pecuniary 
resources of the firm were affected by the change ; their 
financial position was as strong as ever, but naturally their 


of the Government had lent their name a certain pomp and 
splendor which disappeared when the Government deter- 
mined to act in future without their aid. Backed up as 
the Rothschilds are by the enormous wealth of the whole 
family and the immense credit attached to their name, 
they are able still to make large profits in their enter- 
prises, as they are able to wait until a favorable moment 
No- 
thing proves more strongly the energy and vigor of the 
firm and their capability of still engaging single-handed 
in colossal enterprises than the assistance they bave of 
late years lent the English Government. In 1876, as is 
well known, they advanced the sum of four million 
pounds sterling to the British Government, to enable the 


occurs for securing the success of their operations. 


latter to complete the purchase of Suez Canal shares | 


from the Khedive, and in 1884 they once more re- 
sponded to an appeal for pecuniary aid, by lending the 
Egyptian Government a sum amounting to one million 
sterling. Though, perhaps, more sedate in its move- 
ments than in its earlier years, the great firm shows no 
sign of decay or weakening of its powers. 

Anselm, the eldest son of Mayer Amschei Rothschild, 
directed the affairs of the Frankfort house until his 
death, on the 3d of December, 1855. The third brother, 
Nathan, guided the fortunes of the London firm until 
1836, in which year he died. tothschild, the 
youngest of the five sons, presided over the destinies of 
the Paris house; he outlived all his brothers by some 
ten or twelve years, dying on the 15th of November, 1868. 
Salomon yon Rothschild, of Vienna, died on the 27th of 


James de 


July, 1855, and Carl Mayer de Rothschild, the head of | 


the Naples firm, on the 10th of March of the same year. 
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| The Naples firm has since ceased to exist, but at the 
| head of the remaining four firms are the descendants of 

| the five brothers. In addition to theso great establish- 
ments managed by members of the family, there are, in 
every great capital, agents and representatives who watch 
vigilantly over its interests, and execute the orders given 
them. 

The Rothschilds belong to no one nationality; they are 
cosmopolitan, and, whilst on the one hand they provided 
supplies for the armies of Napoleon, on the other, they 
raised loans for his foes, who used the funds thus ob- 
tained in defraying the cost of their campaigns against 
him. They belonged to no party, they were ready to 
grow rich at the expense of friends and foes alike. Tho 
fall of Napoleon was the rise of Rothschild. By means 
of couriers and expresses, who brought the great firm 

| news of Napoleon’s defeat long before the world generally 
| was in possession of the intelligence, the Rothschilds 
were able to purchase on a gigantic scale, so that when 
the news became known, and the funds, in response to 
the public joy, rose with a bound, the gains cecruing 
from the transactions were unprecedentedly large. From 
that time forward the house occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in the political world ; it was regarded as a power 
whose opinions must be consulted before any great finan- 
cial operation was undertaken. 

No firm or family has ever figured so prominently in 
history, and maintained, at the same time, so quiet and 
unassuming a demeanor. 

It never tries to foree the public to adopt its opinions, 
but is content to bring the weight of its influence to bear 
privately, in a manner which cannot fail to secure careful 
consideration to whatever plans or suggestions it may 
think fit to propose. In France it is well known that 
Baron James was one of the most trusted and esteemed 


| counselors of the Bourbons and of the Emperor Napo- 
having been for so long the trusted and favored agents 


leon, and it is the same in England, Germany and Aus- 
tria. The late Baron Lionel de Rothschild was for many 
years a Member of Parliament, and sat on many of tlic 
committees, where his opinions always commanded re- 
spect and attention. Nothing demonstrated so clearly the 


| immense power exercised by the firm as the guarantco 


given by Baron Lionel at the conclusion of the Franco- 


| German War tc the German Government, to maintain tl: 


stability of the foreign exchanges—a guarantee whicli 
greatly facilitated the payment of the indemnity. 

The Rothschilds are not content to allow their in- 
fluence to rest merely on the possession of boundless 


| wealth ; they seek to extend and increase it still further 
| by becoming owners of land on a large scale—a course 
by which their interests and those of the nation are more 
closely linked together. In England, France, Germany 
and Austria they possess immense estates, and there can 
be no doubt that the fact of their possessing such an 
important stake in the continued prosperity of the dif- 
| ferent countries, leads the public to attach greater 
weight to their opinions, and greater importance to 
their proceedings, than would otherwise be the case. 
One of the largest estates belonging to the family was 
that acquired by the purchase, in 1844, of the manors of 
Schillersdorf, Oderberg and Hultschin, in Ober-Schle- 
sien, near the Austrian frontiers. Schillersdorf was at 
| one time in the hands of the Jesuits, and afterward 
| passed into those of the Von Eichendorff family. This 
extensive property, which included a number of villages, 
was at first laid out for agricultural purposes by its new 
owner, and supplied the beetroot and turnips for the 
sugar manufactories which were erected on it. 


The pro- 


| fits derived from the estate wee, however, not large 


enough to please its owner, and it was afterward split | fashion. 


up amongst a number of tenants, 

In France the Rothschilds have several very large 
estates and vineyards. Baron Alphonse’s chateau at 
Ferriéres is famed for the brilliant hunting parties that 
frequently assemble there, and has been the scene of 
more than one historic meeting. During the siege of 
Paris it was chosen as the headquarters of Prince Fre- 
derick William of Prussia and Prince Bismarck. It was 
there that Ferry went to negotiate for an armistice, and 
that the terms of the capitulation were finally arranged. 
in England the Rothschilds are amongst the largest land- 
owners, and own between them a large part of Bucking- 
hamshire and Hertfordshire, in which counties there is 
quite a cluster of their estates. Sir Nathaniel de Roth- 
schild owns a fine property at Tring; Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild has an estate at Ascott, near Leighton Buz- 
zard ; Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, one at Alton; Lady 
Anthony de Rothschild, one at Aston Clinton; Baron 
Ferdinand, from Vienna, one at Waddesden. In addi- 
tion to these country estates, they each have a palatial 
town residence, where the most brilliant receptions and 
most sumptuous dinners are given, There is still to be 
mentioned the grand old Gunnersbury House, with its 
magnificent grounds, where the late Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild used to reside. 

It only remains now to sketch briefly a few of the 
personal characteristics of the principal heads of the 
great house of the Rothschilds. 

Of Anselm Mayer Rothschild, who succeeded old 
Mayer Amschel as head of the Frankfort house, a con- 
temporary wrote as follows: ‘‘ Anselm Mayer is the old- 
est of the European Nabobs, with thoroughly Eastern 
features and all the old Jewish customs and practices. 
He wears his hat down on the back of his head, which is 
covered with snow-white hair, and his coat, usually un- 
buttoned, hangs negligently down from his shoulders. 
He has an open and frank éountenance, on which rests 
an air of assumed vivacity, whenever he thinks he is 
observed. His hands are usually in his trouser pockets, 
playing with money. He invariably goes on fvot, and to 


. . . | 
every beggar who accosts him he gives a coin of more or 


less value. His beneficence is very great—indeed, the 
poor Jewish families in Frankfort are mostly dependent 
on his bounty. His house in the Feirgasse is an ill- 
looking building from the outside, and no stranger, as he 
passed, would guess that it was the abode of one of the 
richest merchants in the world. Anselm Mayer sits in 
his office in the midst of his clerks like a Padishah; 
below him are his secretaries, and around him may be 
seen a crowd of brokers, for ever coming and going. He 
observes and keeps the office hours as scrupulously as 
any of his clerks, and has indeed less opportunity for re- 
creation than they have, seeing that even in the theatre 
he is likely to be disturbed and called away by the 
arrival of one of his couriers. For the same reason he 
is often forced to rise from_bed in the night, to peruse 
the news and dispatches just brought by an express, so 
that he can, in case of need, forward them on without 
delay to his brothers in Paris, Vienna or London. To 
facilitate this business he has had an office erected ad- 
joining his bedroom. He has many orders and titles, 
but usually he wears only the Hessian ribbon. ‘The 
diplomatists resident in Frankfort, and those who may 
make a transitory visit there, vie in doing the great finan- 
cier honor, ¢nd the most splendid banquets are given on 
each side. At these entertainmonts Anselm Mayer sits in 
true penance, as he never touches any viands or dishes 
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This strict and unaffected observance of the re- 
ligious injunctions of his faith is greatly to his honor ; he 
is indeed regarded as the most religious Jew in Frank- 
fort.”” Since the death of Auselm Mayer, the business of 
the Frankfort firm has been managed by his nephews, 
Baron William and Baron C. von Rothschild. The latter 
died recently, leaving his brother the sole head of the 
house, 

Nathan Mayer, who founded and built up the London 
house, was the third and, perhaps, the most remarkable 
of all the sons of Mayer Amschel. His financial abilities 
were brilliant, and he contributed more than any of his 
brothers to the fortunes of the family. 

It may not be out of place to mention that Nathan 
Mayer attributed much of his success to the observance 
of two maxims: ‘‘ Another advantage I had. I was an 
off-hand man ; I made a bargain at once.” The second 
maxim shows that he had a grain of superstition in his 
composition, for he would never, as he said, have any- 
thing to do with an unlucky man or an unlucky place. 
‘*T have seen many clever men, very clever men, who had 
not shoes to their feet. I never act with them. Their 
advice sounds very well, but fate is against them ; they 
cannot get on themselves, and, if they cannot do good to 
themselves, how can they do good to me ?” 

His methods of business and his conduct procured 
him many enemies. The satirists were ever ridiculing 
his portly figure and slovenly appearance, caricaturing 
his Jewish accent and his uncouth manners. He was, 
indeed, a subject created for caricature, but he was at 
the same time utterly insensible to tie jeers and laughter 
he occasioned. He pursued his path without paying the 
least regard to anything that might be done to give him 
offense. Undoubtedly he was responsible for much of 
this satire and ridicule. In his manners and address he 
seemed to delight in displaying his thorough disregard 
of all the courtesies and amenities of civilized life. They 
were to him superfluities and shams. He appeared to 
pride himself on his blunt and outspoken style of speech, 
which he mistook for frankness, but which was usually 
so violent and uncouth that in any other than a million- 
aire it would not have been tolerated. Hegwas, like most 
of his family, a man of unbridled temper, which led him 
into excesses of passion and language quite unworthy of 
his position in society. 

Nathan Mayer Rothschild left four sons and three 
daughters to participate in the immense fortune he had 
won. Of these four sons, one, Nathaniel, chose France 
as his home, whilst the other three, Lionel Nathan, 
Mayer, and Anthony, succeeded to the management of 
the fine business bequeathed them by their father. Tho 
control and management were really confided exclusively 
to Baron Lionel, for his abilities and skill justly entitled 
him to that proud position; whilst his brothers, having 
no great inclination for financial matters, were content to 
concentrate their attention and energies on more con- 
genial pursuits—the encouragement of art and sport in 
all their forms. 

He died in 1879, both of his brothers having gone be- 
fore him, and the destinies of the London firm have 
since rested in the hands of Sir Nathaniel (Lord Roth- 
schild), Leopold, and Alfred de Rothschild. It is but 
two or three years since Queen Victoria raised Sir 
Nathaniel to the Peerage—an honor which is the greater 
as Lord Rothschild is the first avowed Jew who has en- 
tered the House of Lords. 

Baron Carl von Rothschild, of the Naples house, for 
the many valuable services rendered to the Italian States 


that have not been cleansed or prepared in the Jewish | and Princes, both by loans and by advances of money, was 
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recognition of his great services was made him in 1843, 
when the Mayor of Vienna, accompanied by the Austrian 
Ministers Von Kolowrat and Hardegg, handed him, as a 
New Year’s gift, the diploma or deed stating that he had 
been elected an honorary freeman of the city, as he was 
prevented by his nationality and religious persuasion 
from ever becoming a freeman. 

An amusing tale is related of Baron Salomon with 
reference to a certain cabby, who it is to be presumed 
was generally employed by his son, a great patronizer of 
cabs, and a very liberal man with his money. On one 
occasion Baron Salomon, after alighting, paid the man the 
legal fare, not a penny more nor less. The Jehu re- 
garded the coin in his open palm with a significant 
glance, which caused the baron to inquire whether it was 
not correct. 

“Quite correct, and I am much obliged ; but your 
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honored with titles and orders of every description. He 
died on the 11th of March, 1855. The business was for 
some years continued by his son, Baron Adolphe de 
Rothschild, who, however, soon tired of the anxiety and 
responsibility attaching to the management of so large a 
concern. Being of a nervous disposition, he could not 
hear without fear and alarm the rumors of the internal 
troubles which threatened Italy, and like a wise man, 
blessed with a handsome fortune, he retired from public 
affairs to enjoy the comforts and repose of private life. 

Baron Salomon Rothschild originally controlled the 
business of the great Vienna house, which played a 
prominent part in nearly all the great Austrian financial 
operations. 

The City of Vienna derived many direct and indirect 
benefits from the presence of Baron Salomon, as, indo- 
pendently of his noble beneficence and liberality, its 
general prosperity must have been increased by the im- 
mense business introduced by his firm. A very pleasing 


LONDON ROTHSCHILD ON ’CHANGE. 


son would have given me three, four, or six times as 
much,” 

**Indeed, would he? Well, he has a rich father. I 
have not.” 

After the death of Baron Salomon, the business passed 
into the hands of his son, Baron Anselm von Rothschild, 
who retained the direction until his death in 1879, when 
his three sons, Ferdinand, Nathan and Salomon Albert, 
succeeded him. The two first-named have never taken 
any active share ip its control, preferring to leave the 
helm wholly and solely in the hands of their youngest 
brother Salomon Albert. 

Baron James de Rothschild, whose boldness and saga- 
city led him to found his house in Paris in the beginning 
of the present century, rendered immense services to the 
State, which were recognized and liberally rewarded by 
the various Governments to which France was success- 
ively subjected. During Louis XVIIL.’s reign, however, 
when the proud aristocracy ruled everything, the Jew- 
ish baron received a slight which he took much to heart. 
It is said that, as a modest reward for his services, he 
asked that his wife might be ir troduced ut Court ; but 

SIR ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD. when the haughty Duchesse d’Auzouléme was consulted, 
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the favor was refused, as she declared that she was quite 
scandalized at the suggestion. ‘‘It must not be thought 
of,” said she ; ‘‘ you must not forget that the King of 
France is the most Christian King.” 

During the remainder of the reign, Baron James with- 
drew his support from the King, and quietly declined to 
aid either financially or by advice a Government swayed 
by such mean and paltry principles. The revolution of 
1830 made amends for the slight he had suffered. He 
welcomed the new Government, which he supported with 
all his influence and money, and became on the most in- 
timate and friendly terms with the new Court. He dined 
regularly every week at the Palais Royal, and the King’s 
sons ncver failed to be present at the soirées held in the 
Rue Lafitte. During the reign of Louis Philippe the in- 
fluence of Baron James was all-powerful ; the reign has 
been called the reign of stock-jobbing and speculation. 
It was no longer Baron James who had to solicit favors 


ANSELM M. VON ROTHSCHILD. 


from the aristocracy ; it was the aristocracy who sought 
the patronage and aid of the rich banker. The splendor 
and luxury of the entertainments given in the Chaussée 
d’Antin were never equaled by any given by the Court. 
Smarting, perhaps, under the recollection of the snub 
once given him, Baron James took a delight in humiliat- 
ing those who now cringed to him. His roughness of 
manner, and his blunt, if not coarse, mode of speaking 
were well known, and many anecdotes of his utter disre- 
gard of politeness have been published. 

Heine wrote in the following terms of his friend and 
patron : ‘‘ He was a remarkable personage, whose financial 
abilities I do not pretend to analyze, but they must have 
been considerable, if their results are any criterion. He 
possessed the peculiar gift or instinct of observation, by 
which he was enabled to discover the capacities of other 
people in every sphere of life. Many persons have on 
this account compared him to Louis XIV., and truly, in 
contrast to his colleagues, who surround themselves with 
a generality of mediocrity, Baron James was always to be 


BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 


seen on the most intimate footing with the notabilities of 
every rank and station. He always knew who was the 
best man in any business, event if that business was a 
mystery to him. Though he probably possessed little 
knowledge of music, Rossini was his constant com- 
panion ; Ary Scheffer was his family painter ; Caréme 
was his cook. He certainly understood not a word of 
Greek, and yet the Hellenist Latrone was*the scholar 
whom he favored mostly. His physician was the genial 
Dupuytren, and the most brotherly affection existed be- 
tween them. At an early date he duly appreciated the 
worth and ability of Cremieux, whom he found to be a 
trusty advocate. At the very outset he recognized the 
political abilities of Louis Philippe, and was always on 
confidential terms with that great master of the arts of 
diplomacy.” 

Baron James de Rothschild died on the 15th of No- 
vember, 1868. 

The present head of the firm in Paris is Barn Al- 
phonse de Rothschild, the eldest son of Baron James. 
He inherits much of his father’s financial talent, and is 
acknowledged by the rest of his relatives as the shrewd- 
est and most able man of business among them. He is 
the head of the family, not only on account of his ability, 
but also on account of his seniority, as he is the oldest of 
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Mayer Amschel Rothschild’s grandsons. For some years 
before his father’s death he took an active part in the 
conduct of the firm’s business, whence we may infer that 
he is indebted to the careful training he then received 
for much of the remarkable skill he has since displayed 
in operations of the greatest magnitude. 

The Rothschild women, from Mayer Amschel’s wife 
Gudula down to Heléne Betty, the strong-headed young 
daughter of Baroness Salomon, whose recent marriage to 
a Belgian marquis was a Parisian sensation, and whose 
domestic difficulties already bid fair to furnish another 
one, would require a chapter to themselves. Suffice it to 
say that there have been some remarkable characters 


amongst them, and that generally they have been supe- | ,. ‘ eli 
high seas cannot be too often pointed out, as it is not 


rior in most respects to the numerous barons of which 
the male side of the family is composed. 


“PUSS IN BOOTS.” 

Tue story of ‘‘Puss in Boots,” according to Mr. An- 
drew Lang, was probably altogether unknown in Eng- 
land before 1796, when Perrault published his ‘“‘ History 
of Times Past, and Legends of my Mother the Goose.” 
‘his was a series of nursery tales in French, including, 
among ‘Puss in Boots” and ‘‘Hop o’ my 
“humb,” believed to written 
down by Perrault from the dictation of his little boy, 
who probably got them from his nurse. 
able that ‘‘Puss in Boots” was without a moral. Cruik- 
shank rewrote it because he considered that it repre- 
sented merely a series of successful falsehoods. 


others, 


which were have been 


by fraud, and enriched him with the spoils of a murdered 


ogre. But outside France and the region influenced by 


Perrault’s book, the story in some cases had a moral. | 
The question which Mr. Lang submitted was, whether or | 


not it is to be snpposed that the story was originally told 
for the moral’s sake, and whether the forms in which 
there is no moral are degenerate versions. If this were 
accepted, then ‘‘Puss in Boots” was either Arab or 
negro, for the most moral and purposeful version of the 
story was that found at Zanzibar. In India, whence, ac- 
cording to some writers, most stories come, no version 
with a moral has been found. In the Zanzibar version 
the animal is a gazelle, who is represented as being buried 
with public honors; and between Arabia and Zanzibar 
there is a country in which the gazelle is held iy vene- 
ration, and has the honor of a public burial. Supppos- 
ing, then, that the story originally came from Arabia or 
Zanzibar (and he did not himself lend any great faith to 


It was notice- | 


Puss, in | 
fact, contrived to make a royal marriage for his master | 


everything concerning royalty, he directed a fool’s cap to 
be put in place of the crown. This was done, and when 
Charles IT. ascended the throne of England it was at 
first forgotten to replace the cap by something else, and 
then, too late, the King was afraid to do anything to 


| recall things dangerous to touch, and so it was neglected, 
and the fool’s cap may be seen as a watermark on nearly 
all official papers.! 


the theory), it will readily be understood that it may | 


have been carried by slaves to Sicily and other places in | 


Europe. 


FOOLSCAP. 


Every one who has to do with paper recognizes fools- 
cap asa sheet 13x16 inches. This is used as a standard 
cize all the world over, officially and commercially. It 
will therefore be interesting to know where and how this 
word originated. 

After the execution of Charles I., Cromwell and his 
staff, in organizing the Commonwealth, made all possible 
efforts to remove everything which had anything to do 
with the old monarchy. The paper in official use up to 
that time had, as a watermark, the King’s crown, and, 
when Cromwell was asked what he should put in the 
place of this crown, to show his overwhelming dislike for 


| tude 18° 12'§S., longitude 92° 42’ W.). 
| the steamship Jron Gate, voyage from Adelaide, Austra- 
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Tue danger to commerce from derelict vessels on the 


generally realized how long they are liable to keep afloat 
and pursue their aimless course, a constant menace to 
navigation, and the cause of the loss of many a fine ves- 
sel by collision. This is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing instances, taken from the official records. It 
should be remembered that no such record can be com- 
plete: long intervals often elapse without any report 
being made, and the track during this time, assumed as a 
straight line on the chart, must generally fall short of 
the actual distance traveled. 

Ship Ada Iredale, voyage from Androssan, Scotlaad, 
to San Francisco, was burned in the South Pacific through 
the spontaneous combustion of the coal with which she 
was laden. Abandoned October 15th, 1876 (latitude 13° 
30'S., longitude 107° 45! W.), about 1,900 miles east from 
the Marquesas Islands. The crew of twenty-three men 
reached the Marquesas group in twenty-five days, with 
the loss of one man and one of their three boats. The 
still burning wreck of the vessel drifted slowly to the 
westward, in the south equatorial current, to Tahiti, 
Society Islands, 2,423 miles distant, and was towed into 
port by the French cruiser Seignelay, June 9th, 1877. 
She continued to burn till May, 1878, when she was re 
paired, and, as a handsome bark named Annie Johnston, 
has done good service in the trade with China, Drift, 
2,423 miles; time, nearly eight months. 

Ship Oriflamme, avandoned on fire in June, 1881 (lati- 
On October 24th 


lia, to Portland, Oregon, passed, in latitude 13° 27’S., 


| longitude 125° 19’W., an iron ‘ship apparently burned ; 


no masts standing ; sent a lifeboat alongside, but could 
February 12th, 1882, the hull of an 
iron ship, laden with coal and iron, drifted ashore on tho 
Island of Raroria, one of the Paumotu or Low Archipelago 
latitude 5° 55’'5., longitude 142° 12’ W.). She was vis- 
ited by some natives, who brought away a small bell 
upon which was engraved ‘* Orifl imme, 1865.” 


see no signs of life. 


She was 
completely burned out, and in a short time sunk in deep 
water. Drift, 2,840 miles ; time, about eight months. 

Abandoned schooner Twenty-one Friends. First re- 
ported March 24th, 1885, about 160 miles off the Capes 
of Chesapeake Bay (latitude 36° 45’N., longitude 72° 40! 
W.). The Gulf Stream carried her in a direction about 
E. N. E. to latitude 51° 30’ N., longitude 27° 40’ W. (2,130 
miles in four and a half months). Thence she drifted in 
an easterly and southeasterly direction toward the north- 
ern coast of Spain, and was last reported, December 4th, 
of the same year, in latitude 45° 00’ N., longitude 8° 00’ 
W., about 130 miles N. N. E. from Cape Finisterre. She 
was reported, in all, twenty-two times, which in itself 
shows how especially dangerous such a derelict is on the 
North Atlantic. Drift, 3,525 miles ; time, eight months 
and ten days. 


TO 


As I'm borne along in the railway train, 

What is the thought that fills my brain 

The thought that ever comes up again ? 
I think of Thee. 


When I sail in ship through the deep, blue sea, 
While the wild waves dance in joyful glee, 
And I know who keeps me from peril free— 

I think of Theo, 


When I look abroad on our God’s green earth, 
On the flelds so rich, and find no dearth, 
And I hear the feather’d songster’s mirth 

I think of Thee. 


And when there comes back the genial Spring, 
Which ever does with it the sweet blossoms bring; 
And the flutter of hope to everything— 

I'll think of Thee. 


—“ YEARS SINCE LAST 


WE MET, 


ONE WHOM I LOVE, 
By J. C. 


When gladsome Summer smiles again, 

With sunny heat and kindly rain, 

And garlands with sweet flowers the plain, 
Tll think of Thee. 


When Autumn’s yellow waving corn, 

Does the golden flelds so much adorn, 

And while earth's fruits are gladly borne— 
I'll think of Thee, 


And when sour Winter comes at last, 
With snow and ice and stormy blast ; 
Even until that season’s past— 

I'll think of Thee. 


When bowéd down by weight of years, 
And the eyes are brimming with salt, salt te ur- 
Waiting until the dawn appears— 

I'll think of Thee, 


And when the pulse of life beats slow, 

And life’s dull candle is burning low, 

And the eye grows dim before I go— 
I'll think of Thee. 


‘YEARS 


SINCE LAST WE 


MET.” 


By ANNIE ‘WEST. 


Ir was November, but November of a semi-tropical 
clime. 

On the far-reaching billows of prairie there was as yet 
scarcely a hint of brown ; the cacti, in stiff groups by the 
wayside, still bore their abundant harvests of purplish- 
red pears. 

Bending above was a sky, in every way all that fancy 


could paint it, and sweeping the wild virgin plain was a | 


breeze as sweet and pure as God ever sends on our fetid 
earth. 

All unregarded was Mother Nature, or viewed but‘dully, 
vaguely, by a solitary horseman traveling on the La Sole- 
dad Road toward Del Seco. 

His was an erect, elegant figure. He had black eyes, 
with a sombrely impatient expression, a mouth that 
glimpsed grim and sad through a drooping brown mus- 
tache ; he was tired, and his name was Robert Lang- 
lande. 

Long ago for Robert Langlande had passed away ‘‘a 
glory from the earth.” He was merely thinking now 
that he would like pretty soon to reach a shelter. It was 
after sundown, in a strange region to him, and as the 
air was getting perceptibly sharper, a sauare meal with 
hot strong coffee, such as frontier people brew, loomed 
largely in Mr. Robert’s vision. 

The horse the gentleman rode was jaded, and thirsty 
too, for he sniffed the air repeatedly, neighing as he did 
so. He smelled water. Left to his own unerring in- 
stinet, the brute, abandoning the beaten track, made 
glad, quickened paces for a cover of chaparral to the 
right of the road. 

Soon horse and rider were dodging in and out of a 
mesquite thicket, behind which rose the taller, darker 
green of spreading live oaks. Presently water flashed, 
mirror-like, in the traveler’s eyes, at the same time rose 
a plash, with a flutter of wings, from the pond, followed 
by the report of a gun. Fell quacking to earth a broad- 
billed fowl, the majority flapping swiftly away, and Mr. 
Langlande, with his arm peppered by buckshot, roared 


out, ‘‘ What the devil do you mean there ?” at the unseen 
sportsman. 

**Gracious! have I hurt some one ?” came floating 
from the opposite brink of the reedy pond. 

It was a woman’s voice. 

That voice ! that voice! There was no other such in 
all the world. Hearing it, Mr. Langlande drew rein 
sharply, paled, stared through leaf and rushes as if there 
were a ghost coming out to him from behind that jungle. 

And so there was—the ghost of his youth, the ghost of 
his first passion and the best years of his life. Swift 
footsteps, a crackling of underbrush, and there rose sud- 
denly to Robert Langlande’s view tho face of the ouly 
woman he had ever loved. 

In one hand she lield up the long skirt of her riding- 
dress; in the other, the unlucky shotgun. 

With a flash of recognition in her eyes, she started at 


| sight of the man, with a ery and a passion equal to his 
| own, but she quickly recovered herself. 


The burning 
blush which had dyed her face faded and left it pale, 
but quietly smiling. 

The man and woman of the world, who had wandered 
many a weary foot since days of auld lang syne, slipped 
back from melodrama, shook hands, and asked politely 
after each other’s health. 

‘*T am so sorry !” she said. 
in a quietly concerned voice. 

Mr. Langlande was off his horse by the lady’s side. 

As he coolly wiped away the blood trickling from his 
arm to his fingers, he laughed lightly. 

**Do you know those are the very words you said to 
me the last time we met? ‘I am so sorry! are you 
much hurt ? was the finale eight years ago. Upon my 
word! Now, since the old pain is healed, here you are 
going for me again!” and he flashed a comical look at 
her. ‘Are you never to cease warring on me ?” 

The old pain healed, indeed. The thought that it 


**Are you much hurt ?’ 


could be possible was ‘to her like a keen stab; but sly 
only said, with even more composure than before : 
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“If you will allow me I 
can pick that shot out.” 

She had played him false 
once in the delirious past ; 
had scorned his love and 
drifted far away from him, 
taking with her the taste 
out of his life. 

She had made void for 
him the beauty of Summer, 
the glory of Autumn—had 
bankrupted him for life. 
And now she was propos- 
ing, in a cold-blooded way, 
to dig in his sensitive flesh 
with a blunt penknife, or, 
possibly, with her rubber 
hairpins! He thought she 
could not have been more 
unconcerned if it were 
some black Mexican pastor 
she had by accident filled 
with a load of lead. 

He gave a short, rough 
laugh. 

‘Thanks !” he said, with 
a bow. “I know you of 
old are expert at dissecting 
live human hearts, but 
somehow I mistrust your 
skill in simple surgery. I 
am very grateful, all the 
same, but—I think I will 


go on to that little one-horse town beyond here. 
there is to be found there a little one-horse doctor. 
shall take my case in hand.” 

Going on! slipping away from her! All things had | 
slipped away from her—wealth, high -hearted hope, 


Surely | 
He | 


buoyant spirits, arrogant ambition. Now her soul cried 
out for mercy with a soundless, yet intense, voice. She 
appealed to the rosy sky, the evening star—would they | 
not split asunder, fall, and prevent his going ? 

Outwardly she said, with mere polite deprecation : “I 
could not think of letting you go on so far. You must 
stop with us; those at home will be able to treat that 
accident of 
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that he could only stand 
and stare in taciturn, de- 
vouring admiration. Un- 
justly his anger, too, began 
to rise sullen against her. 

She was here in all her 
early purity and force—un- 
deteriorated. Apparently, 
she had had no struggle to 
forget—no need to seek dis- 
tractions—to be consoled ? 
And he? If he dared, or 
even wished, to be at her 
feet again, it was only an 
outworn, dissipated heart 
that he could bring her. 
He was like the Prodigal 
amongst the swine—his un- 
holy remorses, debauchery, 
dissolute companions, hours 
and talents recklessly 
wasted—came crowding 
upon him. Bowed before 
this early shrine of his, he 
would have given worlds 
to efface some old accounts 
scored upon his memory. 

He turned his dark, 
lonely eyes in sudden des- 
peration from her face. 

Laughing a bitter laugh, 
he said, ‘‘No; I must shun 
the flame whereat I burnt 
my fingers so many years ago. In an hour I should be 
making a fool of myself again. Good-by, Lennie.” 

The old name! Oh, the cataract of memories which 
surged over her heart at that! But she faced him with a 
scofling smile. 

**You seem to have survived,” she said. ‘‘ Nay, if one 
hears aright, to be consoled. Iam buried, but some 
things of the world reach my isolation. How about the 
marriage we hear you are to celebrate? I wish you 
much happiness.” 

He changed the subject abruptly by wanting to know 
if she were on foot so far from home? No; her horse 

was tied over 


yours as well 
as any doctor. 
My house is 
but a little 
way from 
here. Come.” 

Standing 
there, with 
the twilight 
glow on her 
proud, grace- 
ful figure, in 
the stately 
calm of her 
face, in the 
cold grace of 
her manner, 
there was so 
much of her 
old power 
over this man 
of pride and 
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there in the 
brush. 
Turning, 
she moved 
loftily away 
from him. 
‘No, n0; 
pray don’t 
trouble your- 
self,” she said, 
haughtily, 
waving him 
back. 
Unheeding, 
he dropped 
his bridle, 
and followed 
to place her 
in the saddle. 
**Good-by!”” 
she cried, 
gayly; but 
there was a 
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feeling tugging at her heart as if it were the tether of fate Well, if one’s heart is broken—broken ? Why, he had 
drawing her despairing heart from his; ‘“‘I go now’’— | lost it eight years ago, and been living, as he thought, 
laughing —“‘ lest I should get you into my fetters once | ever since perfectly well without one. I say, though a 
more.” | man be in dire case, still he should net risk his horse 
He had her hand. She shut her lips tight. This part- | dying under him. 

ing was her fate, and she must undergo it. Withall her| As he rose to gather up his reins, Mr. Robert picked up 
intellectual ability and woman’s power of loving, her lot | something at his feet. It was a narrow, leather-covered 
in this world was to be always lonely, lonely. Life wasa | book. It opened almost of itself at a picture set in the 
desert, the meeting of to-day just a little, shady rest- | leaves with paste—a photograph of himself. 
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ing-place. Now for the weary march, the tramp, tramp It is a stale way, I know, to end this romance, but they 
onward of her barren destiny. | would end it so. 

**Good-by ! good-by !” and she was gone, with an airy Mr. Robert Langlande was set in a wild gallop of his 
wave of the hand. As for him, he fell at the root of a | pulses and horse by a dingy photo taken in his callow, 
tree and lay there, hot tears scorching his long-dry eyes, | unfledged youth, and which had been cherished with— 
and that old wound, so cruelly, keenly probed, bleeding | who knows what regretful tears and sorrowing despair ! 
more grievously than the new. Overtaking Lenore, he once more laid his heart at her 

We may go through the world and sate ourselves on | feet. And she took the desecrated thing, wrapped it round 
the brilliant, novel, voluptuous, and the spices of evil, | about with her holiest prayers, burned constantly for it 
but we meet the old first love on the round, and it gives | the incense of her passionate devotion, as if it were the 


us a wrench. sacredest, noblest handiwork of God. 
Vol. XXV., No. 4—27. ° 
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WAYS AND WORDS OF AMERICAN LAWYERS. 


By Mary Tircome, 


Tue personal peculiarities of lawyers, their facetious 
sayings and witty retorts, seem more marked than those 
of men in the other learned professions. 
courtroom develops natural eccentricities ; it certainly 
arouses wit and repartee. Jurists whose humor is abun- 
dant, whose words are keen and forcible, speedily earn 
success and reputation, if to tact and learning are added 
gifts. 

The stories told of lawyers reveal, far better than any 
set delineation could do, their personal and professional 
characteristics. Hence the stories are always welcome. 

It was a peculiarity of Chief-justice Parsons that his 
hold on mere names was as weak as his grasp of most 
other things was strong, and he would miscall words 
strangely. On one occasion, when there was a dinner 
party at his house, a famous new ‘cooking apparatus ” 
was used. Some difficulty had happened the same day 
in regard to the aqueduct which conveyed the water 
to the house. Dinner was announced, and the company 
being seated at the table, Judge Parsons took up the 
carving-knife, and, gravely addressing a lady whose name 
was Mrs. Seaver, said : 

** Mrs. Schooner, all the food on this table was cooked 
in the aqueduct !” 

**What do you mean, Mr. Parsons ?” exclaimed his 
wife, in great consternation. But presently all the com- 
pany burst into an irrepressible laugh. 

The judge had been trying a case about a schooner ; 
and that, and the aqueduct, and the new cooking appa- 
ratus, got mixed together in his mind. 


Perhaps the | 


/men and other attendants to go to a little inn, near by, 


feed the horses, take care of themselves, and ‘‘ have a 
good time ” while awaiting the hour for the return of the 
party. On the way home, Mr. Buchanan orderel the 
carriages to stop at the inn, that he might pay the 
charges. The host presented a bill for various delica- 
cies, including dinner, amounting to twenty-five dollars, 
Buchanan exclaimed in amazement at the sum. 

**Let me pay the bill,” said Sickles, coolly. ‘‘I told 
the boys to enjoy themselves.” 

‘No, sir,” replied Buchanan, ‘I will pay it myself, 
and keep it as a souvenir of English extortion, and your 
economy. Why, my dear sir, do you know I could have 
got just as good a dinner for twenty-five cents apiece at 
the tavern in my own town of Lancaster as this man has 
charged five dollars a head for? No, sir, I will keep 
this bill as a curiosity of its kind—an autograph worthy 
of historical mention.” 

This incident illustrates the open-hearted but reckless 
generosity of Sickles, no less than the exact business 
habits of Minister Buchanan. 

John C. Spencer was once rated soundly by his friend, 


| Erastus Root, for what he termed his ** confounded 


Judge John Worth Edmonds was subject to fits of ab- | 


straction. One Saturday he worked hard on a case until 
late at night, and rose in the morning with it uppermost 
in his mind. Taking his papers, he started for his office. 
He thought the cars were unusually empty ; he wondered 
that so few people were in the street, and so few shops 
open. Finally, he asked the car-conductor why there 
were so few people about that morning. 

‘‘T don’t know,” replied the conductor,*curtly, ‘‘ unless 
because it’s Sunday.” 

** Sunday /” exclaimed the judge. ‘Is it Sunday ?” 

When Daniel E. Sickles was about thirty-four years 
old, in the flush of a full practice at the Bat, which 
brought him in a large income, he was asked: ‘* How 
would you like to be Secretary of Legation under Mr. 
Buchanan, the new Minister to England ?” 

** What's the pay ?” was the response. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars a year.” 

“Why, bless you,” said the prosperous young lawyer, 
“that would scarcely pay for my wine and cigars. My 
annual income is fifteen times that sum. I could not 
think of such a sacrifice.”’ 

But Sickles slept over the matter, and then thought 
better of the suggestion. The residence abroad, and the 
n2w experiences, would be valuable. 

Mr. Buchanan knew him only as a brilliant lawyer, 
politician, and man of the world, but after one inter- 
view he selected him for the post. 

The Minister and his Secretary got along together very 
well, although they had some amusing experiences from 
differences of habit and methods. The American Lega- 
tion, including the ladies, were invited on one occasion 
to dine with a lady of high rank. After having been 
driven to her residence, Mr. Sickles directed the coach- 


haughtiness,” but which was more truly abstraction of 
thought. 

‘“Why,” said Mr. Root, ‘‘I met you on State Street 
yesterday, and although I gave you one of my best bows, 
you did not return me so much as a nod.” 

“‘T have not the least recollection of meeting you. I 
do not mean to be haughty.” 

“T know it. When you met me you were studying 
out the argument you are to make against me next week. 
But the people, Mr. Spencer, don’t understand such ab- 
stracted thoughts. They are imperious. They must 
have a nod or a bow on all occasions. So learn to bow 


, to everybody, for it is the court etiquette of the day, and 


| brated lawyer. 


makes great men out of well-dressed nobodies.”’ 
David Paul Brown practiced law almost exclusively in 


| his native city, Philadelphia, where he gained a high 


reputation. He made a point of being always well 


| dressed, but his habits were simple, and he was not ex- 


travagant in the ordinary sense of that term. Yet he was 
often ‘‘ out at pocket”’ because he did not care enough 
about money to keep it. 

He had studied law with William Rawle, the cele 
After Brown had attained a high posi- 
tion at the Bar, he one day met his old preceptor. 

‘*My dear Mr. Rawle,” said he, ‘fifteen years ago 1 
gave you my check for $400 for your valuable legal in- 
struction. Since then I have received for professional 
services myself upward of $100,000.” 

**You must have been very busy,” responded Mr. 
Rawle, ‘‘to have made such a large sum in so short a 
time.” 

‘Oh, but you don’t know how busy I have been,” re- 
joined Mr. Brown. ‘‘I have spent it all. Ihave not a 
dollar left. But I have spent it upon principle. There 
are two kinds of extravagance—one arises from love of 
display, and another from contempt of wealth. Mine is 
the latter. If I became rich, I should grow indolent, 
and lose in fame what 1 gained in money. Perhaps this 
is not the case with all, but it is with me.” 

Mr. Rawle laughed heartily at this amusing candor of 
his former pupil. 


Mr. Brown relieved the wearing toil of his professional 
duties by changes of employment—by miscellaneous 
reading, writing poetry, and by lecturing on political 
and other subjects. 

** How is it possible for you to accomplish so much 
business ?” asked a friend of Mr. Brown. 

‘“‘ Because,” was the practical reply, ‘‘ I have so much 
to do.” 

“But how can you indulge in poetry and general 
literature ?” 

‘Because it enables me to return to my more rugged 
pursuits with renewed zeal and strength,” replied the 
lawyer. ‘The mind takes its direction from habit. If 
you want to strengthen it, you must sometimes turn it 
into other channels. A mere lawyer is a mere jackass, 
and never has the power to unload himself, whereas I 
consider the advocate--the thoroughly accomplished ad- 
vocate—the highest style of man. He is always ready to 
learn and always ready to teach.” 

Justice Mullen of the New York Supreme Court once 
brought to the city a valuable silver teapot, which 
needed some repairing. He was staying at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, and on going out one morning he did 
just what he would have done at home, took the teapot 
in his hand to carry to the silversmith. Just as he 
stepped on the sidewalk he slipped it under his overcoat, 
an action which a detective, who happened to be passing, 
noticed, and concluded the pot had been stolen from 
the hotel. He followed the judge a few rods, and then 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

““T want you,” said the detective. 

‘* What for?” said the justice. 

“Oh, you know! Just come along !” 

“Come with you? What do you mean ?” 

‘Oh, no use to try that on me ; you understand—that 
teapot under your arm.” 

‘‘Why, that’s my teapot,” said the now indignant 
judge. 

‘*Oh, certainly, by all means! 
teapot! That dodge is played out. 
along.” 

‘Sir, I am Justice Mullen of the Supreme Court. I 
don’t know you, and I do not wish to be annoyed.” 

“Justice Mullen! Oh, certainly, of course you are 
Justice Mullen! Justices of the Supreme Court are 
always going down Broadway with silver teapots under 
their arms—always doing that sort of thing !” 

The judge stopped in front of a large store, and said : 

‘The proprietor of this shop will at once identify me.” 

But, unfortunately, the proprietor was not in, and the 
detective became impatient. The judge, perceiving he 
was in a ridiculous predicament, proposed returning to 
his hotel, and the detective acquiesced, sure he had got 
an old offender. But he left the St. Nicholas a very 
‘cheap ”- feeling ‘‘ expert.” 

Judge Joseph L. Richardson once became a man’s 
debtor to the amount of six cents, in making change. 

“T'll pay you the next time I see you,” he said, and 
they parted. 

A year afterward Richardson met his creditor in the 
street, and, walking up to him, said: 

‘Now, Mr. L——, I will pay what I am owing you.” 

‘“‘Owing me, judge? You owe nothing but good 
will, sir.” 

‘Yes, 1 owe you six cents,” handing it to him. 

“Oh, that trifle—no sort of consequence.” 

‘My dear sir,” said Richardson, “no sum is so small 
but it ought to be paid. Small sums are like small stones 
in a great wall, as necessary to be in their places as the 


Of course it is your 
Don’t bother, come 
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large ones. When many small stones become loose and 
detached, the whole wall will fall.” 

Lawyer Martin had the coolest way of transferring 
money from the pockets of his clients to his own, but he 
had many a sharp contest with a close-fisted farmer in 
Alleghany County. They had once been trying their 
wits for a couple of hours to see who would get the 
advantage of the other, when the farmer turned sud- 
denly, and said : 

‘Martin, I had a fearful dream last night, and I can't 
keep it out of my mind.” 

‘* What was it? Tell it, Brooks,” said Martin. 

“‘T dreamed that I was in hell. The devil sat in his 
big chair, pointing out their places to his new subjects as 
they came in. I was surprised to see so many of my old 
neighbors there. At length the door opened, and you 
entered. The devil had told one to take this seat, and 
another that ; but when he saw you, he rose, and, politely 
pointing to his own seat, said, ‘Here, Lawyer Martin, 
you can fill this a great deal better than I can.’” 

Rufus Choate had an eye that gleamed brightly when 
he was aroused. A woman who had some reputation asa 
fortune-teller once came to consult him. In the midst of 
her story, she suddenly ‘broke off, exclaiming: ‘‘ Tale: 
them eyes off me, Mr. Choate ; take them witch-eyes off 
of me, or I can’t go on.” 

Choate always talked to somebody. In court he would 
stare into the eyes of the jury with a basilisk gaze, which 
fascinated while it almost terrified. Or, in a speech, he 
would fix his eyes so intently on one person, or group of 
persons, that when he rushed forward, in his impassioned 
gesturing, they would absolutely start back with mo- 
mentary fright. 

Choate studied, pen in hand, standing up at his desk. 
He talked, pen in hand, writing down everything he 
thought might bear upon a case. 

He took numerous papers and periodicals at his cftice, 
but seldom read one. 

Theoretically, he was a lover of order ; practically, his 
papers were a confused mass. He lacked manual dex- 
terity in arranging things. 

He was courteous to all, yet exceedingly nervous ; was 
watchful of everything going on in court, and often an- 
noyed by trifles. Once, when addressing a jury, a woman 
went out from a distant part of the courtroom, with 
some rustling of silk. Being asked, afterward, if he no- 
ticed it, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Noticed it! I thought forty 
battalions were moving !” 

Choate made often a curious application of words. 
Speaking of a disappointed candidate for an important 
nomination, he said : ‘‘ The convention ejaculated him out 
of the window.” 

When a noticeably plain artist had painted a faithful 
representation of himself, Choate pronounced it a fla- 
grant likeness.” 

Choate employed two extraordinary instruments of 
gesture—his nose and his heels, After a Jong burst of 
passionate eloquence, he would straighten bimself, his 
head would erect itself like the crest of a serpent, he 
would draw in the air through his large nose with a loud 
noise, which, strange to say, was not ludicrous, but most 
emphatic. Then, if he wished to intensify the force of 
his words, he would close his sentence by coming down 
on his heels, with a muscular rigidity which would ab- 
solutely shake the whole courtroom, 

Sometimes he would give his whole body a convulsive 
jerk, which would seem to shake every bone in its socket, 
and displace every rag of clothing—then he would re- 
sume his speech with fresh enthusiasm. 
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“ A DETECTIVE, WHO HAPPENED TO BE PASSING, CONCLUDED THE POT HAD BEEN 
HE FOLLOWED THE JUDGE A FEW 


STOLEN FROM THE HOTEL. 
THEN TAPPED HIM ON THE SHOULDER.” 


Choate’s flow of thought was overpowering ; reporters 
seldom could keep pace with him. A short-hand writer, 
who was employed to report one of his arguments, finally 
dropped his pencil, and gazed fixedly at the advocate 
until he finished. When called to account for his neg- 
lect, he tersely replied : ‘‘ Who can report chain-light- 
ning !” 

Edwin W. Stoughton was gravely dignified in court, 
and ceremoniously polite to all. His personal appear- 
ance was fine, and when speaking he produced a de- 
cided sensation. He stood erect, his curly hair waving 
and shaking ; he walked about in front of the jury; he 
stretched over the table in his earnestness when address- 
ing them, and assumed various attitudes, which were 
sometimes effective, sometimes not. He always showed 
a full knowledge of his case and all the law relating 
t» it. 

It was the custom of John Van Buren to meet ill- 
nature with a brilliant sally of wit. If the opposing 
counsel attacked him, he continued his writing a moment 
or two quietly, and then made some humorous retort, 
which sent a titter through the courtroom. 

Few lawyers understood batter how to manage a jury 
than James W. Gerard. Polite, witty and pleasant, he 
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making an elaborate speech in 80 
plain a case. He would flatter them, 
relate a mirthful story, and striking 
a tragic attitude, demand a verdict 
for his client, and then, bowing pro- 
foundly, take his seat. 

No witness could keep anything 
back without positive perjury when 
Charles O’Conor cross-examined. He 
knew how to wring out the last drop 
of information. Yet he seldom offend- 
ed, as his power was not in brow- 
beating or insolence, but in his point- 
ed, adroit questioning, and in his dark, 
piercing eyes, which seemed to search 
the witness through and through. 

John McKeon always made his cli- 
eut’s cause his own, and being very 
excitable, he boiled over at the slight- 
est insinuation which, in his opinion, 
went beyond professional or gentle- 
manly courtesy. 

Daniel Lord was a great hand at 
objections. He would drop his pen, 
spring to his feet, throw back his 
head, and shout, ‘‘I object to that!” 
and then proceed to demonstrate some 
point of law in which he regarded 
himself specially posted. 

The courtesy and tact of Erastus C. 
Benedict attracted attention in court 
no less than his acute learning. He 
examined witnesses with great facility, 
and in a friendly, social sort of way, 
which at once impressed them plea- 
santly. 

The methods a lawyer takes to leaya 
the real guilt or innocence of his cli- 
ent, and the ingenious modes of de- 
fense sometimes adopted, may be 
ae regarded as ‘‘state secrets,” not gen- 
erally known except to the initiated. 

“I have two ways of defending a 
man charged with a crime,” remarked 
Vincent Mathews to a man who sought his help, but 
whose innocence of the crime charged he doubted. 
“Tf I think him innocent, I trust much to that, and 
to the difficulty of fabricating evidence that will con- 
vict. But if I think him guilty, if I undertake the 
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| case at all, I make every effort in my power, and leave 


would tell them he was not going to insult them by | 


nothing undone which may tend to save him. Now, sir,” 
continued Mathews, fixing his eye keenly on the man, 
‘‘which course shall I pursue in your case ?” 

**T—J—think you had better not leave anything un- 
done,” stammered the man. 

Aman charged with stealing flour called upon John 
Baldwin, one day, to get him to defend him in the case. 
He urged his innocence with much earnestness, but Mr. 
Baldwin became convinced of his guilt, and at length 
said, sharply: 

‘Do you really pretend, sir, that you are not guilty of 
this crime ?” 

**T do, so help me God!” said the man. 

“Hawley,” said Mr. Baldwin (he was lame at this 
time), turning abruptly to his partner, ‘‘ kick that rascal 
out of the office! He lies in his words and looks. Sec 
there !”” he continued, pointing to marks of flour on the 
man’s sleeves ; “‘ petit larceny i: stamped on his clothes !” 

The man hastily left the ofice without a word. 


When Judge Strong was a young lawyer, the court ap- 
pointed him counselor for a certain prisoner, requesting 
him to give the best advice he could in the cireum- 
stances. He retired with his client to an adjoining room 
for consultation, but soon returned alone. 

‘*Where is your client ?” demanded the judge. 

‘*He has gone,” replied Strong. 

‘*Gone! What do you mean, Mr. Strong ?” 

‘“Why, your honor told me to give him the best ad- 
vice I could in the circumstances. He told me he was 
guilty, and so I opened the window and advised him to 
jump and run. He took my advice, as a client should, 
and is now about two miles off.” 

The verdict of ‘‘ guilty ” had been brought in against 
one McKay on trial for murder, and sentence of death 
was about to be passed upon him, when the prisoner’s 
lawyer, John W. Hurlbert, suddenly sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming : 

‘*Stop, your honor! for Heaven’s sake, stop ! 
sire to be heard !” 

The justice paused, and with surprise and indignation 
asked the meaning of the strange interruption. 

‘*T beg your honor to hear me on a matter of great im- 
portance that has this moment come to my knowledge, 
and upon which hangs the issue of life or death.” 

‘The court will hear you,” said the 
judge. 

“T hold in my hand,” said Hurl- 
bert, ‘‘the writ by which the jury in 
this case was summoned, and that 
writ has no seal of the court affixed to 
it, and I believe, sir, that renders all 
the proceedings of this trial null and 
void. I therefore move in arrest of 
judgment at this time.” 

The judge listened in surprise, and 
the counsel of the people gazed in 
perplexity at the writ. : 

The result was that sentence was 
suspended ; and, on a second trial, 
the prisoner was acquitted. 

A skillful opening of a plea, or the 
climax of crushing arguments at its 
close; a quaint address to the jury, 
or some thrilling appeal to their feel- 
ings, are points in the counselor's 
treatment of his cause which attract 
special attention, and are usually con- 
sidered both effective and important. 

In opening a defense for a desolate 
outcast, David Paul Brown said: ‘Tf, 
when the court did me the honor to 
appoint me to defend the unhappy 
prisoner, it supposed that, in grati- 
tude for the favor thus conferred, I 
should acquiesce in any judicial en- 
croachments upon his legal rights, it 
did both him and me injustice. And 
to convince the court of its error, I 
take leave now to deny the correct- 
ness of three-fourths of its decisions 
upon the points of evidence on this 
trial. When I received your appoint- 
ment, J understood it was to aid in 
defending the prisoner—not to assist 
in hanging him!” 

Alvan Stewart, when a young man, 
was arrested as a spy by a party of 
soldiers, who, during the War of 1812, 
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had assembled at Middleburg, N. Y., Stewart was travel- 
ing on foot, and awakened suspicion by his general ap- 
pearance, and his geographical and political knowledge. 
A court-martial was organized, and matters began to have 
an uncomfortable, if not dangerous, aspect. Stewart, 
having obtained the privilege of speaking, began, in an 


| impressive manner, thus: ‘‘I think myself happy, O Pre- 


sident of this Court-martial, because I shall answer for 
myself this day, before thee, touching all the things 
whereof I am accused of these soldiers ; especialiy as I 
know thee to be expert in all customs and questions 
which are among the rules of war ; wherefore I beseech 
thee to hear me patiently.” 

He continued in an eloquent, witty and patriotic 
strain, which brought his release. 

The following withering rebuke against controlling 
juries by money was once administered by George 
Hosmer: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I once believed the jury-box a 
sacred place, but I fear it is now sometimes desecrated 
by the hand of bribery. In this case, although my client 
has right and justice on his side, and it would seem by 
the evidence nothing should deprive him of his rights, 
yet my classic reading has taught me that it was an ass, a 
miserable jackass, whose panniers were laden with gold, 
that found its way through the gates of Athens, when an 
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armed aud powerful foe could not effect an entranc: ; 
and if your verdict is against my client to-day, it will be 
lwcause the money of a jackass has found its way to some 
of your pockets. I allude only to a part of the panel be- | 
fore me. Gentlemen, let them be weighed in the bal- 
ance ; let corruption to-day put on incorruption, and the 
right will triumph.” 

We are unable to give the uame of the author of the fol- 
‘*Gentlemen of the 
jury, you are impaneled here to try a cause of the vast- 


lowing singular address to the jury : 


est importance to this community. The defendant has | 
been guilty of a crime and cruelty unequaled in the 
avnals of crime, which show him to be the most car- 
niferous wretch that walks this celestial football. Gen- | 
tlemen, when I think of it, I can searcely help gushing 
out in a flood of tears, and crying out with one of the 
Apostles, ‘Oh, that my head was waters and my eyes a | 
While this poor unoffending hog, | 
whose only bad trait was an innocent waggishness, and 


fountain of tears !’ 


that confined to one of his extreme extremities, was | 
quietly nipping the miserable grass that grew in the de- 
fendant’s miserable pasture, thinking of no harm, this 
cruel 1wonster, armed with a deadly gun loaded to the 
muzzle with missiles of death, stealthily approaches his | 
unconscious victim, and discharged the whole deadly 
contents of that still deadlier gun right into his solar 
system, and, with one fearful squeal of agony, he fell 
dead on the ground !” 

‘* Gentlemen of the jury,” said Elisha Williams, in clos- 
ing a plea for a client charged with murder, ‘if you can 
find ti is unhappy prisoner at the bar guilty of the crime | 
with which he has been charged, after the adverse and ir- 


refragable arguments which I have laid before you, pro- 
nounce your fatal verdict ; send him to lie in chains upon | 
the dungeon-floor, waiting the death which he is to re- | 
ceive at your hands; then go to the bosom of your 
families, go lay your heads on your pillows—and sleep if | 
you can!” 

” But the effect of these words was neutralized by an un- 
lettered pettifogger who, having volunteered to follow 
the prosecuting attorney, arose and said : 

**Gentlemen of the jury, after the weeping speech 
which has been made to you by Mr. Williams, I should 
despair of saying anything to do away with its eloquence. 
I never heerd Mr. Williams speak that piece of his’n 
better than he spoke it now. Onc’t I heerd him speak 
it in a case of stealing down to Schaghticoke ; then he 
spoke it ag’in in a case of rape up to Asopus ; and the 
last time I heerd it, before jist now, was when them | 
niggurs was tried—and convicted, too, they was—for 
robbin’ Van Pelt’s henhouse over beyond Kingston. But 
I never know’d him to speak it so elegant and affectin’ as | 
What he spoke it jes’ now.” 


And so coarse shrewdness got the better of learning 
and graceful oratory. 

One Mr. Clark, eighty years of age,‘had made a will 
dispesing of a large amount of real and personal pro- 
perty in a manner which seemed unreasonable and un- 
Elisha 


Williams was counsel for the heirs-at-law, who desired to 


ust, and to indicate great imbecility of mind. 
set the will aside. On the trial, after using every argu- 
ment that could be drawn from the facts in the case, Mr. 
Williams closed thus : 
ten are set. Shall a man, then, eighty years of age, make | 
awill? No, he has ontlived God Almighty’s statute of 
limitations.” 
Choate’s intense earnestness enabled him to say and 

do things in court that no other man could have done 
without exciting shouts of laughter or appearing ridicu- 


‘*Our bounds to three-score-and- 


lous. A cashier of a bank was charged with embezzle- 
ment, and Choate, in defending him, argued that he was 
compelled to do what he had done by the directors ; that 
they had swindled the public; that “dey were the re 
sponsible parties. One of the directors rose in court, 
and in great anger began to denounce Choate, who scarcely 


| allowed himself to be interrupted, but mildly requested 


the director to be seated. Then, suddenly breaking out 


impetuously, he exclaimed : I tell you, gentlemen of the 


| jury, my client was as helpless, in the hands of those 


directors, as an infant surrounded by fen thousand Bengal 
tigers!” But nobody smiled at this extravagance. 

One of the last trials in which Choate was engaged ori- 
ginated in a collision between a railroad train and a wagon, 
the driver of which was injured, and soon afterward died. 
A witness testified that the driver was intoxicated. On 
being cross-examined, the witness said he knew it be- 
cause he leaned over him while he was dying, and * his 
breath seemed as if he had been drinking gin and 
brandy.” Commenting on this, Choate said: ‘ This 
witness swears he stood by the dying man in his last 
moments. What was he there for? Was it to minister 
those attentions which are ordinarily proffered at the 
Was it to extend to him the 
consolations of that religion which for 1,800 years has 
comforted the world ? 


bedside of dying men ? 


He leans 
over the dying sufferer—he bends his face nearer ani 
nearer to him—and—What does he do? (in a voice of 
thunder) What does he do?—Smeils gin and brandy !” 


No, gentlemen, no! 


Webster once, by a sentence and a look, crushed an 
hour’s argument of this curious intellectual workman, 
Choate. The case was about two car-wheels which, to 
common eyes, looked as alike as two eggs ; but Choate, 


| by a fine hair-splitting argument, showed the jury that 


there was « worldwide difference between them. Wel 
ster rose, and with his great eyes, wide-open and black, 
stared at the twin wheels before him. ‘ But, gentlemen 
of the jury,” said he, laconically, ‘‘there they are—/ovk 
at’em !” 

And the distorted wheels seemed to shrink back into 
their original similarity, and the long argument died a 
natural death. 

Webster's eloquence was intensified by his adroit 


| choice of words and the singular emphasis he gave to 


them. Once, when speaking in the Supreme Court at 
Washington on the Wheeling Bridge case, he alluded to 
a large sum of money involved which had been shut up 
for many years in the vaults of the Bank of Georgia. 
‘Now, your honors,” said Webster, ‘‘we want that bank 
to come out—to show its hand—to render up—to give 
forth—to disgorge !” 

A person who heard him remarked that the word ‘¢/i.- 


| gerge,” as uttered by Webster on that occasion, weighed 


about fwelre pounds |” 

Governor Wisner was great in Bible quotations. Once, 
in a suit for wages, he became much excited, and ex- 
claimed : 

“That's the doctrine ; that’s the pure biblical doc- 
trine, gentlemen. 
fiddler !” 

‘*Where will I find that doctrine ?” said the opposite 
counsel. 

‘What chapter in the Bibie do you refer to, Mr. 
Wisner ?” added the judge. 

The Governor drew himself up with dignity. 

‘Is it possible, your honor ?—is it possible ? You, a 
judge for twenty years, and my brother a lawyer for 
thirty years, and both in utter ignorance of an oid 
familiar Scripture quotation ‘ike that!” He won. 


Ifa man will dance, he must pay the 
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A text of Scripture having been quoted to prove some 
point, John Holmes, of the Maine Bar, remarked that he 
did not think that text had any application to the matter 
in question. ‘It reminds me,” said Mr. Holmes, ‘of a 
clergyman who preached from this text, ‘ And David took 
from the hrook “ree smooth stones.’ ‘Now, my hearers,’ 
said the preacher, ‘ by these words I intend to prove, ex- 
plain and illnstrate the doctrine of the Trinity.’ ‘It was 
five smooth stones,’ said the deacon, in a low, respectful 
tone. ‘We will see,’ said the preacher,’ and, opening the 
Bible with some excitement, he read, ‘ ‘‘ And David took 
from the brook jive smooth stones.” Well, my hearers,’ 
said he, ‘I made a little mistake in the ;“«ct, but it makes 
not the slightest difference in the argument.’”’ 

An eminent and eloquent lawyer cf New York—who 
was, however, more familiar with ‘* Blackstone” than with 
the Bible—when summing up a case before the jury, re- 
marked : ‘‘I have always admired that beautiful expres- 
sion in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you’ !” 

Probably the learned gentlemen never knew what was 
the cause of the peculiar smiles that followed his words, 

A learned counsel, having suffered himself to become 
quite angry at the introduction of evidence he considered 
as false, assured the jury that the witness ‘‘ deserved, as 
Shakespeare says, ‘to be thrust into outer darkness,’ ” 

There is great difference among judges in regard to 
the stress they lay upon the observance of formalities in 
court business, and their care to preserve the judicial 
dignity ; and there is, also, a marked difference in the 
pertinacity with which lawyers will insist upon carrying 
a point, in spite of the interposition of court and judge. 

Chancellor Kent had listened, on one occasion, to a 
long argument by Caleb 8. Riggs, and, being satisfied 
that he was in the wrong, showed him plainly that he 
did not wish to hear anything more. But it was difficult 
to stop Mr. Riggs. Balancing his pen in his hand, in his 
own peculiar fashion, he began again : 

‘‘Tf your honor pleases, I undertake to say—— 

“‘T don’t care what you undertake to say, Mr. Riggs,” 
said the chancellor, ‘‘my mind is made up.” 

“But if your honor would only hear——” 

‘‘T have heard you fully, Mr. Riggs ” 

‘‘But, your honor, there are some considerations I 
could adduce--—” 

“'Talk away, but my mind is made up.” 

‘‘T¢ your honor pleases,” rejoined Riggs, “I think I 
may safely undertake to say——” 

The chancellor resolutely looked out of the window, 
saying : 

“Talk away—talk away, but it will be no use.” 

And Riggs finally sat down. 

“Stop a moment, Brother Blake,” said Judge Parsons, 
interrupting an argument. ‘‘ What points do you propose 
to present to the jury ?” 

‘*T will, if your honor pleases, state them to the jury,” 
said Mr. Blake. 

“No, you must state them to the court, first.” 
“‘T decline doing so, may it please your honor. 
sist on my right to address the jury in my own way.’ 

‘* Certainly, if you address them at all ; but I must first 
know whether you have any case to speak about.” 

“ That,” said Mr. Blake, ‘‘ I will endeavor to point out 
to the jury.” 

‘‘You must do so first to me,” persisted the judge. 
“You will waste the time of the court, jury and county 
by any argument.” 

Mr. Blake arose, and began: ‘‘Gentlemen of the 
jury——” When the judge instantly said : ‘‘ Mr. Sheriff, 
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I in- 
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commit Mr. Blake to close jail,” and began at onco 
charging the jury. The sheriff approached Mr. Blake, 
who rose to follow him, but the judge, interrupting his 
charge, said to the officer: ‘‘Stop, sir, a few moments.” 
And after he had finished his charge, he turned to the 
lawyer, and quietly asked : ‘‘ Brother Blake, will you go 
to jail now, or wait until you get through some of your 
cases ?” 

‘*T think,” was the cool response, ‘if it is all the same 
to your honor, I will wait a little.” 

‘**Do just as you like,” was the reply. And that even- 
ing, at a supper at Mr. Blake's house, judge and lawyer 
laughed over the affair, which did not seem in the least 
to diminish their cordial friendship. 

Judge Nelson was holding court in a certain Western 
town, and the mayor of the city, who was a lawyer, was 
counsel for one of the parties in a case. When the judge 
came to charge the jury, to the surprise of Mayor More, 
who had been sure of his case, he charged against his 
client, whereupon More arose, and said : 

“Your honor, I object to your charge. 

‘Sit down, Mr. More,” said the judge, indignantly, 

**T shall not do it, sir,” replied More. 

‘*Mr. Sheriff,” said Judge Nelson, turning to the offi- 
cer, ‘‘arrest Mr. More for contempt of court.” 

‘Mr. Sheriff,” retorted More, ‘‘as mayor of the city I 
command you to stay where you are!” Then, turning 
to the judge, he added: ‘‘ Judge, if you don’t behave 
yourself and keep quiet, I will have you arrested !” 

Soon after this crisis the judge thought it expedient to 
adjourn court until afternoon. 

‘Mr. Coalter,” interrupted Judge Child, in a Virginia 
court, ‘‘ put down that book. TI have read all the law in 
the world, and recollect well what I have read. I want 
no aid from the musty volume you have brought into 
court. If you have any original views to bring forward, 
I will listen to you, otherwise I think you would do well 
to take your seat.” 

Coalter, in mute surprise at such wonderful learning 
so modestly confessed, took his seat. 

One of the early justices of Texas was Judge William- 
son, who was not lacking in courage or wit. One day in 
court a lawyer named Charleton stated a point of law 
which the court refused to admit on his mere statement. 

** Your Jaw!” said the judge. ‘‘Give us the book and 
the page.” : 

** This is my law, sir,” said Charlton, pulling out a 
pistol ; *‘ is is my book,” drawing a bowie-knife, ‘‘ and 
this, sir, is the page,” pointing the pistol toward the 
court. 

‘“Your law is not good, sir,” instantly, replied the 
ruffled judge. ‘‘The proper authority is Coll on Re- 
volvers,” and he brought a six-shooter to bear on the 
head of the counsel, who dodged the point of the argu- 
ment, and turned quietly to the jury. 

Judge Barnard’s rapid way of disposing of business 
was often enlivened by a brush with the counsel. One 
morning, two lawyers before him, each holding a pile of 
** pleadings,” spent half an hour or more in alternately 
saying: ‘‘I ask leave, your honor, to amend so as to in- 
sert ¢his,” and ‘‘I move, your honor, to amend by in- 
serting that.” 

At length the judge quietly arose, and taking his lat 
and cane, remarked : ‘‘ Gentlemen, you each have leave 
to insert, if you wish, the whole of Webster's Dictionvry. 
This is my birthday. I am going home to dinner. 
Court’s adjourned !” 

The sparkling witticisms snd courteously spoken plea- 
santries of members of the Bar often enliven the tedious 
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technicalities of the law, and send ripples of laughter , 
through the courtroom, while a bit of well - directed 
humor or some pithy saying will sometimes tumble 
down a lofty legal structure. And the humorous spirit 
thus active in business life sparkles no less in the com- 
parative quiet of the social circle. 

In a certain doubtful case in the Supreme Court of 
New York, James T. Brady was employed. The plaintiff 
had been nonsuited in former trials because he had 
‘“‘rested” too soon—stopped short in his proof; but 
whether this was from necessity or inadvertence did not | 
appear by the testimony. Mr. Brady, in stating the facts, 
said : ‘‘ And here- 
upon the plaintiff — 
rested.” 

** Rested, sir,” 
interrupted Chief- | 
justice Bronson, 
who detected the 
defect which 
might prove fatal ; 
**rested ; why did 
he rest ?” 

Mr. Brady gave 
an involuntary 
shrug peculiar to 
himself, and very 
coolly replied : 

‘If your honors 
please, that ques- 
tion has given me 
much anxiety. I 
have devoted two 
weeks to a search 
for the reason 
why, at so incon- 
venient a period 
in this contro- 
versy, the plaintiff 
rested, and I have 
arrived at the con- 
clusion—the only 
one that can be 
sustained on au- 
thority — that he 
must have been 
much fatigued.” 

A stranger once 
ealled upon Mr. 
Choate to consult 
him, as he said, on 
a matter of great 
importance. He 
had had a dispute 
with another man, 
who, finally, inso- 
lently told him to ‘‘go to h—ll!” ‘Now, Mr. Choate, I | 
ask you as my legal adviser, what course, in these aggra- | 
vating circumstances, it is best for me to pursue ?” 

Cheate asked him to carefully restate the cireum- 
stances, and then remained a few moments, as if lost in | 
deep thought. 

At last he said, with the utmost gravity : ‘‘I have been 
running over in my mind all the statutes of the United 
States, and all the decisions of all the judges thereon, 
and I am satisfied th>t there is nothing in them that will | 
require you to go to ‘he place you have mentioned ; and 
don’t you go!” 

One self-possessed, de iberate lawyer of the Suffolk Bar 
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‘** KICK THAT RASCAL OUT OF THE OFFICE! HE LIES IN HIS WORDS AND LOOKS,’ 


was fond of calmly interrupting Choate in the midst of a 
fervid harangue, slowly adjusting his eye-glasses, and ob- 
jecting to some point of law brought forward. Choate 
writhed under such interruptions, but his own tact, 
or some scathing repartee, usually turned the tide in bis 
favor. One afternoon a friend met Mr. Choate revolv- 
ing rapidly around Boston Common, while the counselor 
just mentioned was crossing it diagonally with placid 
satisfaction. 

‘What do you suppose our friend is thinking of ?” 
asked Choate’s acquaintance. 

** Well, I should imagine,” responded Choate, slowly— 
“IT should imag- 
ine from his air 
| and manner that 
| he was consider- 
ing the question 
whether God 
made him, or he 
made God.” 

** Will you give 
me a certificate 
about that speci- 
men of coal I sent 
you from my 
Rhode Island 
mine ?” asked Ro- 
bert Sedgwick of 
Martin Wilkins. 

“Most cheer- 
fully.” And Wil- 
kins sat down at 
his table, and 
wrote as follows : 
“This is to certify 
that I received 
from Robert Sedg- 
wick, of New York. 
counselor-at-law, a 
quantity of coal 
from his mine jn 
Rhode Island, and 
tried it in my fire- 
places for several 
weeks; and hav- 
ing done 80, I can 
confidently recom- 


\ . Veg PY; mend to all my 
MNivevay is J friends to hurry 
wm A pw s\h | into the State of 


Rhode Island on 
the Day of Judg- 
ment, being satis- 
items fied that it will be 
the last portion of 
the earth to burn.” 

This same Wilkins was accustomed to speak of his 
friend William Slosson, of the New York Bar, as ‘‘ the 
invisible,” referring to his thin, slight figure, and his 


OFFICE WITHOUT A WORD.” 


| noiseless movements. One morning, Mr. Wilkins wishing 


to get a seat at a table in the courtroom in front of the 
bench, waited until he saw a vacant chair, but while he 
was approaching it, Mr. Slosson, who was nearer, glided 
into it. Mr. Wilkins at once turned to another table, re- 
marking to a gentleman near him: ‘‘ I thought I saw an 
unoceupied chair yonder, but when T-got near, I discoy- 
ered my invisible friend Slosson in it.” 

When Gouverneur Morris had his leg amputated, his 
servant stood by, weeping. ‘‘ fom,” said his master, 
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‘“‘why are you crying? It is rank hypocrisy. In 
future you'll have but one boot to clean, instead of 
two.” 

‘He is doing very well,” said Judge Purple, of Illi- 
nois, in reply to some inquiries as to the success of a 
young sprig of the law who had been in business about 
five years.” 

‘Very glad to hear it. 
tice, do you, judge ?” 

‘*Don’t know anything about his practice,” replied 
Purple, ‘‘ but he is doing well—succeeding finely.” 

‘* Making money, then, is he ?” persisted the inquirer. 

**T don’t know 
anything about = - 
his business,” said 
Purple. 

“But you said 
he was doing 
well. What do ( 
you mean ?” 

‘“*T mean,” re- | j 
plied the judge, C 
“that any man C 
who practices law 
in Illinois for five 


You think he is in good prac- 


years, and keeps 4 
out of the Peni- P 
tentiary, is doing ae | 
well, whether he | y 
has business and | Ss 
money, or not.” wh, Y 
In an action in- Ky 
volving right of Fai) 
way, James W. “ 


Gerard was coun- 
sel for the plain- 
tiff, and James T. 
Brady for the de- | 
fendant. Gerard 
was explaining to 
the jury, by means 
of a diagram, that 
his client had a 
right to go 
through the lands 
of the defendant. 

“You don’t 
mean to say, Mr. | 
Gerard,” said 
Brady, ‘‘ that the | 
plaintiff has a | 
right to go in this 
direction ?”’ point- 
ing to a line on 
the map. 

‘* Certainly.” 

“Why,” said Brady, impulsively, ‘‘ you might as well 
say that I have a right to come into your house whenever 
I please.” 

**So you have, my dear fellow !” exclaimed Gerard. ‘‘T 
have often invited you, but you never would come. 
Won’t you come and dine with me to-morrow ?” 

In an arson case, where the fire was started in a hay- 
stack, and there were no traces of the guilty party except 
tracks in the snow, which fitted well to the defendant’s 
heavy boots, a great effort was made to show that the 
fire was from spontaneous combustion—the act of the 
Almighty—and could not defeat the insurance. Gov- 
ernor Wisner said : ‘‘That may be, gentlemen. It may 
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“HE TOLD ME HE WAS GUILTY, AND SO I OPENED THE WINDOW, AND ADVISED 
HIM TO JUMP AND RUN. HE TOOK MY ADVICE,’” 


be the act of the Almighty. Put I never knew of the 
Almighty setting fire to a haystack and then walking 
three times around it with a pair of stogy boots on, nailed 
in the heels!” He won his case. 

Samuel G. Hathaway, when a very young lawyer, un- 
dertook to defend two young men in a charge for assault 
and battery. He believed that the circumstances justi- 
fied that conduct. The opposing counsel was a famous 
legal bully, who eyed him with a threatening scowl, and 
gruffy demanded : 

‘* Where do you practice, young man ?” 

‘‘T am not in practice—I am a student at law.” 

**Oh, you are a 
young law stu- 
dent. I s’pose you 
are green, too. 
Don’t know much 
about law, nei- 
ther,” said the 
pettifogger, giving 
the jury a know- 
ing wink. 

‘* Are you ready 
to proceed?” 
asked Hathaway, 
taking no notice 
of this insult. 

“Of course I 
am; we'll have 
your clients in jail 
soon enough—and 
maybe you too.” 

*T don’t think 
people in this 
country are par- 
ticular about put- 
ting rascals in 
jail,” remarked 
Hathaway. 
“Why not? 
| What do you 

mean by that ?” 
‘9 asked the bully, 
' | savagely. 
ed | ‘Because you 
are not there,” 
| was the cool re- 
| ply, followed by 
roars of langhter. 
And Hathaway 
answéred a long, 
stormy, threaten- 
ing speech with a 
short, forcible ar- 
gument, which 
won his case. 

Certain evidence once offered in an important case by 
Mr. Hathaway, was objected to by the opposing counsel, 
and the judge sustained the objection. But Hathaway 
made a desperate struggle to give the evidence to the 
jury, stating various reasons for presenting it. The 
reasons were ingenious, but the judge was inflexible, and 
at last, in a fit of impatience, he said, sharply: 

‘‘Colonel Hathaway, what do you think I am sitting 
here for ?” 

‘*Now your honor has got me,” returned Hathaway, 
with one of his peculiar smiles, and the infinite good 
humor and piquancy of the reply raised a general laugh, 
in which the judge himself joined. 
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Choate’s style of oratory was so ornate and extravagant 
that it was, of course, open to ridicule. On one occasion, 
after he had piled his frenzy very high, Jeremiah Mason 
began his argument on the other side by saying, in his 
blunt, homely way: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, I don’t 
know as I can gyrate before you as my brother Choate 
does, but I want to just state a few pints.” 

‘‘May it please your honor,” blandly inquired Mr. 
Brady of a judge who had indicated by several rulings in 
a cause that his mind was favorable to the opposite side— 
‘may it please your honor, who is engaged on the other 
side of this case besides the judge ?” 


court in a boisterous manner, Choate jocosely referred to 
To his surprise the lawyer took 
it in high dudgeon, and rose to protest against the ‘ hos- 
tile attack.”” He became so much excited about it that 
his voice rose to its highest key, and rang through the 
courtroom as if he were haranguing an army. In the 
midst of it Choate half rose from his seat, and stretching 
out his hand with a deprecatory gesture, blandly said : 
‘One word, may it please the court ; one word, if my 
brother will allow. 
tract what I said.” 
The effect was irresistible. 
were convulsed with laughter. 


his *‘ stentorian tones.” 


I see my m istake, I beg leave to re- 
The court and spectators 


The following brief correspondence speaks for itself : 


“Sir: I understand that you have ealled me a ‘bob-tail poli- | you a cowskinning !” 


Aician.’ I wish to know if it be true ? and if true, your meaning ? 


“Wi_tiamM B, GILEes.” 


“Srr: I do not recollect having called you a bob-tail politician, 


but think it probable Lhave, Not recollecting the time or occa- 


sion, I cannot say what I did mean, but if you will tell me what | 


you think I meant, I will say whether you are correct or not, 
“Very respectfully, Patrick Henry.” 


A young lawyer, making his first speech before Judge 
Pearce, of Ohio, had spread wide the wings of his imagi- 
nation, and apparently was preparing to soar into un- 
known space, when the judge struck his ruler upon the 
desk, and called out: ‘‘Hold on, hold on, my dear sir. 
Don't go any higher; you are already out of the juris- 
diction of this court !” 

John Randolph was once lying on the sofa in the 
parlor of a country tavern waiting for the stage. A 
young dandy, just from a drive, stepped into the room, 
whip in hand, and standing before the mirror, arranged 
hair, collar, ete., posing in various attitudes, quite re- 
gardless or unconscious of any one’s presence, Suddenly 
Mr. Randolph asked : 

*‘Has the stage come ?” 

** Stage, sir, stago !”’ 
with the stage !” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Randolph, “TI thought you 
were the driver !” 


said the fop; ‘* I've nothing to do 
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dred pounds, once applied to the court for the postpone- 
ment of a cause, alleging as a reason an acute pain in the 


| small of his back. ‘* Well,” said his opponent, ‘‘I would 


like to accommodate Mr. Brown upon any plausible 


| ground, and the case may be postponed if he will only 
} . . , %y 
tell us where the smail of his back is!’ 


| gentleman once of William Rawle, Jr. 


‘*Have you read Brown's ‘Sertorius,’” asked a legal 


‘** Certainly,” replied Mr. Rawle, facetiously, ‘‘I have 
waded through it.” 
** Waded!” was the response ; ‘‘ you must surely have 


| been over your head.” 
In replying to a lawyer who had been addressing the | 


‘What is your business ?” asked Mr. Brown of a wit- 


| ness upon cross-examination. 


‘**That is none of your business,” replied the witness, 
tartly. But on being told by the court that he must 


| answer, he turned to the lawyer and said: ‘* Well, sir, I 


am a baker; and what have you to say to that?” 

“Why, only this: that, although you are the Jargest 
(the witness was of gigantic proportions), you are far 
from being the best bred man in town.” 

Wit may ward off a quarrel, as in the case of Judge 
srveckinridge, who, during the Revolutionary War, severely 
lampooned General Lee, and was hotly pursued by the 
irritated officer for the purpose of personal chastisement. 


| The judge retreated to his house, locked the door, ruslivd 
| up-stairs and looked down upon his enraged pursuer. 


**Come down, sir,”’ shouted the general, ‘and I'll give 


**T won't,” was the realy reply, ‘‘not even if you'll 


| give me fwo!” 


**T don’t know about that, I don’t know about that,” 
exclaimed a New York judge, interrupting Charles 
O’Conor in an argument. 

**T see your honor don’t know, but I do,” was the 


| quick response. 


‘*Mr. Gunn,” said a lawyer—S. H. Hammond, of New 
York State—when he had finished examining a witness 


| on the stand, ‘‘ Mr. Gunn, you can go off.” 


The judge instantly added : 

** Yes, Mr. Gunn, you are discharged.” 

An explosion followed. 

During the last illness of Curran, his physician re- 


| marked one morning that he seemed to cough with more 


’ 


difficulty. ‘‘That is rather surprising,” answered Cur- 
ran, smiling sadly, ‘‘for I have been practicing all 
night.” 

George Hosmer was a successful lawyer though a small 
man, and far from handsome. On one occasion an op- 
posing lawyer named Root had been induced to take a 


| number of sheep, said to be the Merino breed, in pay- 


| be poor, ill-looking, small and of coarse wool. 


Time was when the town of Hornellsville did not enjoy 


its present high reputation, but was infested by tricksters 
and roughs, making it a disagreeable residence for the 
eccentric John Baldwin. Once, while breakfasting at 
Elmira, where he was attending court, a lawyer said : 


ment for services. When delivered, they turned out to 
After- 
ward Hosmer and Root met at a friend’s dinner-table. 
During the meal Hosmer called out : 
“Mr. Root, by what rule do you select Merino sheep ?” 
**By the same rule that your clients select a lawyei,” 


| was the quick reply, ‘‘ who take the smallest and ugliest- 


‘Well, Mr. Baldwin, how are matters at Hornellsville | 


now ?” 

**Oh, about so-so,”’ was the reply. 

*T learn,” continued the lawyer, “‘ that things are im- 
proving there very much.”’ 


‘Oh, yes, they are improving very rapidly, very, very. 
Why, it has got to be almost as good as hell now,” said 
Baldwin, with entire gravity. 

A gentleman of the Bar, who weighed nearly four hun- | have committed no contempt « f court.” 


looking one they can find ; and they are always satisfied 
with you—in that respect.” 

In-a trial before a justice of the peace, Thomas F, Mar- 
shall had exhausted all arguments and all his eloquence 
in attempting to convince the judge that he had made an 
eroneous decision, but with no success. Finally he said, 


| curtly: 


‘* Will your honor please fine me ten dollars for con- 
tempt of court ?” 


‘**For what?” asked the astonished magistrate. ‘You 
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**But I assure you,” returned Marshall, in his pro- 
vokingly ludicrous way, ‘‘I have an infernal contempt 
for it.” 

A thoroughbred merchant having heard William Lewis, 
of the Philadelphia Bar, discuss the commercial relations 
of this country and Europe, at a dinner party, observed 
to the guests that Mr. Lewis seemed as familiar with com- 
mercial affairs as if he had been at the head of a counting- 
house all his life. 

‘*Let me tell you, sir,” said Lewis, ‘“‘that a competent 
lawyer knows everything that a merchant does, and a 
great deal more.” 

It was once said of Horace Binney, the friend and rival 
of John Sergeant, that ‘‘he never Jost a case that he 
ought to have gained, except when Mr. Sergeant gained a 
case that he ought to have Jost.” 

‘* Pray, Brother Hare,” said Levy, abruptly interrupt- 
ing a lengthy dissertation upon political economy, which 
was absorbing the attention of a large dinner party, 
‘‘have you ever read Quintilian ?’ 

‘* Certainly,” replied Mr. Hare. 

‘* Well,” said Levy, ‘‘ I think he mentions that nothing 
is so effective in an orator as, occasionally, a solemn 
pause.” 

‘*T have a constitutional right to speak,” insisted an 
advocate when the hour for adjourning the court had 
come. 

**That is true,” replied Judge Gibson of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ but the Constitution does not 
compel us to listen. Yet, if you insist upon it, go on, 
and as Sir Toby Belch says, ‘be curst and brief.’” 

Judge Mitchell professed to have discovered that, in 
order to make a perfectly safe and effectual electioneer- 


ing harangue, it was needful that the speaker should 


carefully avoid ever making a single distinct point. ‘A 
speech of this kind,” he used to say, ‘‘should be blown 
up like a bladder, leaving no handle to be seized by the 
enemy.” . 

Gouverneur Morris dispensed a liberal hospitality, and 
was noted for the excellence of his cuisine, and the quality 
of his wines. But evidently he drew the line at another 
point ; for once, when a guest inquired of him, as a hint 
for cigars, ‘‘ whether gentlemen in France (where Mr. 
Morris had been Minister) generally smoked ?” the curt 
reply was : ‘‘ Gentlemen smoke nowhere.” 

Judge Samuel H. Fitzhugh was once dining at a hotel- 
table with a lawyer noted for a large mouth and unceas- 
ing garrulity. While the latter was indulging in a pom- 
pous flow of words, a passing waiter stumbled and a large 
cup of coffee was lodged on his head. Blinded and 
frightened, he sprang to his feet, nearly overturning the 
able, and roaring out an avalanche of words. Landlord, 
waiters and dry towels were quickly on hand, and it was 
found he was uninjured. When seated again, he began : 
“What abominable carelessness !”’ 

“You might have avoided the accident yourself,” 
remarked Fitzhugh. 

‘*T should like to know how ?” 

‘“By opening your mouth when the cup fell; neither 
cup nor coffee would have been seen afterward, if you 
had !” 

The lawyer with the big mouth joined in the roar that 
followed. 

“You need not argue that point, sir,” said Judge 
Thatcher, interrupting a lawyer in his argument ; ‘to 
my mind it has no more weight than the lightest feather 
upon a bumble-bee’s wing.” 

At a social meeting of the Boston Bar, Judge Parsons 
gave the following toast: ‘‘The laws of the land—the 


common law for the people; the civil law for our friends; 
the cannon law for our enemies,” 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,” said a noted judge, ‘ cases 
are to be supported by evidence ; evidence is to be gi en 
by witnesses ; witnesses must testify to facts ; facts, to 
satisfy a jury, must be prominent and conclusive.” 

A country lawyer once entered the New York Court of 
Appeals while Daniel Lord Jr., was arguing a case, and 
inquired of Charles O’Conor, ‘‘ Who that was addressing 
the court ?” Mr. O’Conor, whose feelings had been some- 
what nettled by the method of argument, replied : 
‘That is Daniel Lord Jr., and he puts junior after his 
name so that he may not be mistaken for the Almighty.” 

William Wirt, having in a case stated a familiar and 
important legal proposition, was asked by his opponent 
for his authority—the book and the page. The eloquent 
advocate turned upon his questioner : ‘‘ Sir,” said he, ‘I 
am not bound to grope my way among the ruins of an- 
tiquity, to stumble over obsolete statutes, and delve in 
black-letter lore in search of a principle written in living 
letters in the heart of every man.” 

An important witness had been under examination two 
or three hours, when the court adjourned for dinner. 
On resuming the case in the afternoon, Mr. Perley, a 
popular marine lawyer, requested that the same witness 
be called again. The judge, remarking that he had al- 
ready been on the stand a long time, added : 

‘** Brother Perley, what more do you expect to obtain 
from him ?” 

«The truth, your honor,” was the prompt reply. ‘ { 
have obtained everything else.” 

“Who tries this cause for the plaintiff?’ asked the 
defendant’s lawyer, who was often abusive and brow- 
beating. 

**T do,” replied young James Mullett, who as yet had 
no experience in the law. 

‘What! are you going to try it? Where are your 
mallet and chisels ? or are we to be hacked with broad- 
axes here by this fellow ?” asked the lawyer, sneeringly. 

‘*No, sir,” was the reply; ‘‘I shall hack you with 
something you know less of than you do of broad-axes 
and chisels.”’ 

‘And pray, Mr. Thingum, what is that ?” asked tho 
insulting lawyer. 

‘*Good, plain, common sense,” was the keen responso 
of young Mullett, which raised a roar of laughter against 
his opponent, and common sense and law won the day. 

‘Tam happy,” said a gentleman of the Bar, on being 
introduced to John Van Buren —‘‘I am happy to know 
you on your father’s account.” 

**And I, sir, am happy to know you on your own ac- 
count,” was the immediate response. 

A lawyer asked Judge Bosworth, on one occasion, to 
repeat the grounds on which he accepted some docu- 
ments connected with a trial. The judge began to do 
this, but the lawyer, unable to follow him understand- 
ingly, threw down his pen, exclaiming : 

‘*Well, I declare, judge, I cannot comprehend it!” 

**T don’t know as I can help ‘hat, Mr. W.,” returned 
Judge Bosworth, calmly. 

Samuel A. Collier was addressing the Court of Errors in 
a slow, composed manner, when Attorney-general Samuel 
A. Taleott, passing behind him, said : 

‘“Why are you so vehement and impetuous ? 
slower and more diffuse !” 

Collier humored the suggestion to such an extent that 
the judge finally said : 

‘Mr. Collier, the court does not quite appreciate your 
meaning.” 
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“I do not appreciate it myself, your honor, but I 
borrow it from my friend, the attorney-general, and put 
it before the court at his suggestion.” 

Daniel Webster was once engaged in a case where the 


} . 
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or sheet, and sit for four and a half months upon a large 
white cushion or mattress which is spread upon the floor 
of the most secluded room in the house, She is not sup- 
posed to leave the cushion during the four and a half 
months. 

If the house is large and there is a mother or mother- 
in-law to look after her, this is easily managed. But 
among the middle classes it is more difficult, as the whole 
family often live in one room and the widow is likely to 
have a very hard time during her seclusion. 

They partition off one corner of the room, with matting 
for her, and there she must stay day and night, until her 
period of mourning is over. 

If there is a window in her corner, the shutters and 
sash must be kept closed, no matter how stifling the at- 
mosphere, lest some man in some other house should see 
her. If the shadow of a man should fall upon her on the 
last day of the four and a half months, she must com- 
mence over again and sit for four and a half months 
longer. Her female relatives may visit her, to condole 
with her, when there will be a great deal of wailing and 
beating of breasts. 

On account of the difficulty in keeping little girl 
widows sitting so long, they do not marry their daugh- 
ters as young as the Hindoos. They wait until they are 
eleven or twelve years old. The girl never sees the 
person she is to marry until the day of the wedding 
ceremony, and she may not know whether he is a youth 
not much older than herself, or an old man who has 
had several wives. 

A well-educated Mohammedan gentleman who had spent 
several years in Europe and could speak two or three 
European languages fluently, complained to me of the 
young wife whom he had married soon after his return to 
India. He said: ‘‘ Of course I never saw her before we 
My mother made the match for me, and 


opposing counsel was William Wirt, whose ‘Life of | she represented the girl as handsome and intelligent. 


Patrick Henry has been called a ‘brilliant romance.” 
Mr. Webster had introduced a witness whose testimony 
annihilated his opponent’s case. Wirt rose to cross- 
examine, but not knowing exactly what plan to pursue, 
he assumed an incredu'ous expression, and eying the 
witness coolly, asked : 

“Have you ever read a work called the ‘ Baron Mun- 
chausen’ ?” 

Instantly Webster rose. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Wirt, for interrupting ; allow 
me to ask of the witness one question I forgot.’” 

‘“*Most certainly,” said Mr. Wirt, blandly. 

‘*Sir,” said Webster, in a solemn manner to the wit- 
ness, “‘ have you ever read ‘ Wirt’s Patrick Henry’ ?” 

The effect was irresistible. Mr. Wirt himself joined in 
the general laugh, and Webster’s client won the suit. 


WOMEN OF INDIA—MOHAMMEDANS. 
By S. F. Norris. 

A Monamxepan may have four wives if he can support 
s0 many, bui, in India, he rarely has more than one, un- 
less he is very rich. Of course there is no limit to the 
number of wives which a Shah, Nizam or Nawab may 
count as his own. 

When the King of Oude was deposed, it was found 
that he claimed several hundred women as his wives. 
He was allowed to take ten or a dozen of them to Cal- 
cutta, and the others were left to shift for themselves. 

When a man dies, his widow must mourn for him in 
this wise: She must shroud herself in a white chudder 
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Now you can see for yourself how plain and stupid | 


she is.” 

Another gentleman, well known for his efforts in be- 
half of the sick poor of Bombay, said: ‘ That wife of 
mine hasn’t got the brain of a cat.” 

They do grant a woman a soul, but it is of an inferior 


grade, and there will be a special place prepared for her | 


outside of her husband’s paradise. 

These ladies are called ‘‘ purdah women ’’— purdah 
meaning a curtain or screen. They live behind the cur- 
tain, and their faces are seen by no man, except the 
father, brothers and husband, not even by the husband’s 
brothers, unless they are young boys. They occupy 
that part of the house known as the ‘ zenana’’— the 
place of the women. 

They never go out by daylight except in closed car- 
riages or palanquins, and even then they must be care- 
fully covered up to their eyes with a thick chudder. On 
reaching the house, the men are all sent away while the 
ladies are leaving their carriages. If they wish to travel 
on the railways, they are carried into the station in pa- 
lanquins, and curtains are held up between them and 
the bystanders while they enter the closed compartments 
reserved for ladies. 

A wife is allowed to dine at her mother’s house once a 
month. Ifshe is too poor to hire a carriage, she wraps 
herself up and goes at midnight, when the streets are 
empty ; returning the next night at the same hour. 

If a woman becomes ill, an old ‘* hakim ”’ is consulted. 
He writes a text from the Koran on a slip of paper, and 
sends it to her with directions to soak it in a glass of 
water, and take the mixture in divided doses. This 
she does religiously, in perfect confidence that it will 
cure her. 

The more progressive Mussulmans have their family 
doctors, but these doctors never see the women of the 
house. Sometimes a woman is allowed to put her hand 
through a screen, so that the doctor may count her pulse, 
and she has even been known to show him her tongue in 
the same way, but these instances are rare. 

Now that women physicians are practicing in India, 
a few of the Moltammedan ladies receive better treatment, 
for no one objecis to the woman doctor. 

The Mohammedan funerals are conducted with more 


decency than those of the Hindoos, the dead being cov- 
ered up as they are carried through the streets. They 
are placed, sitting up, in tombs where there is plenty of 
room, so that they may be able to fight the angel when 
he comes to question them of the ‘‘ deeds done in the 
body.” 

On aman’s tomb there is a pen-box ; on a woman’s, a 
blank tablet. This is to show that a woman’s mind is 
blank except as her husband writes upon it. 

A Mohammedan woman who never marries is worshiped 
as asaint. I met such a one—a woman who could read 
and write ten languages. When her relatives and friends 
came into the room they prostrated themselves before 
her and kissed her feet. 

All Mohammedan houses are built on the same general 
plan—a large, well-furnished building in front, for the 
men, then an open court, and back of this the zenana, 
which is usually very meagrely furnished. Here the 
women sit and gossip and smoke from morning till night, 
only varying the routine by trying on their fine clothes 
and jewelry. 

The patriarchal system prevails, and there may be a 
hundred persons in one house. 

In one zenana, which I was invited to visit, I found a 
bright, pretty woman of twenty, who could speak and 
write English as well as I, and who was very intelligent 
and well-read. It appeared that she was born in Eng- 
land, her mother, whom she did not remember, having 
been an Englishwoman. This girl was put into an Eng- 
lish boarding-school, and she knew no difference between 
herself and the other girls. She supposed herself Eng- 
lish until she was fourteen years old, when her father 
came to take her to India, and she learned that she was 
the daughter of a Mohammedan merchant who had a wife 
in India. He took the young girl to Bombay and mar- 
ried her to a man whom she had never even heard of and 
to whom she could not speak, until she had learned his 
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language, for he di” not know English. When I saw 
her first, she had been shut up in the zenana five years, 
seeing no one except her father and the husband, besides 
his female relatives, and all the time carefully watched 
by a domineering mother-in-law who was suspicious of 
her because she could speak English. 

During the Ramzan no food or drink can pass the lips 
of good Mussulmans, from the time it is light enough in 
the morning to distinguish a gray thread from a white 
one, until it is too dark at night to distinguish them ; 
and the one meal of the day is cooked and eaten in the 
night. This continues for thirty days, and the fasting is 


especially trying to the health of the middle class of | 


women, who do their own cooking. They must cook the 
food for the whole family, when they are so weak from 
the twenty-four hours of fasting that they cannot eat 
efter the food is prepared. It is quite pitiful to see them 
toward the end of the Ramzan, when they cannot welk 
without staggering. 

In the thirteenth century a Mohammedan woman 
named Rezia ruled all Hindoostan. She was beautiful 
and clever, and went about administering justice among 
men, as though she herself was a man. A Turki chief, 
Altunia by name, rebelled against her. There was a se- 
vere battle, and Rezia was defeated, but she soon con- 
quered her conqueror by marrying him. 

Every one knows the story of Shah Jihan’s favorite 
wife, Nur Mahal—the light of the world—as she is often 
called, and the glorious Taj at Agra which he built for 
her tomb. It stands on the banks of the Jumna, as fair 
and white to-day as when it was finished, more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago. It has been fitly called ‘‘a 
poem in marble.” 

A late writer says: ‘If India had nothing else, this 
alone would be worth a pilgrimage from any part of the 
world, for the world can show nothing else so beautiful. 
Here lies the woman who has received a more glorious 
sepulture than has fallen to the lot of any human being 
before, and more glorious, perhaps, than any will have 
hereafter, a building which, by its surpassing loveliness, 
will guard her remains to all time.” 

And Edwin Arnold, in his ‘India Revisited,” thus 
describes it: ‘*The crown of the world, the peerless 
tomb built for the f ir dead body of Nur Mahal by ler 
lord and lover, the Emperor Shah Jihan ; in all the world 
no queen had ever such a monument. . .As you pass 
beneath the stately portal, in itself sufficient to commem- 
orate the proudest of princesses, and as the white ¢upola 
of the Taj rises before the gaze and reveals its beauty, 
grace by grace, the mind refuses to criticise what delights 
the eye and fills the heart with reverence for the royal 
love which could thus translate itself into alabaster. The 
moral of the teumb is written near by—‘‘Saith Jesus (on 
whom be peace), this world is a bridge ; pass thou over 
it, but build not upon it. This world is one hour; give 
its minutes to thy prayers ; for the rest is unseen.” 

The Begum of Bhopal is the only reigning Mohamme- 
dan woman at this time. Bhopal is one of the small 
native States, but it has been wisely managed and brings 
in a good revenue. During the Sepoy mutiny, the pres- 
ent Begum’s mother ruled the State. She remained 
loyal to the British Government, and offered troops and 
money for subduing the rebellion. The present Begum 
has received two decorations by order of the Queen-Em- 
press —‘‘ The Companion of the Star of India,” and one 
other which is conferred upon women only. The Begum 
has lately become a ‘‘ purdah woman,” to the great re- 
gret of all her European friends; for now the business 
of the State must be conducted by an agent. 
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Tue men who have gained the widest and most as- 
sured renown have, as a rule, won it in one particu'ar 
field. In statesmanship, for example, such names as 
Richelieu, Von Stein, Pitt, Fox, Webster, Cavour and 
many others are known as statesmen, and as such only. 
And if, instead of the domain of practical affairs, we take 
that of literature or art, the fact becomes still more ap- 
parent. Who thinks of Homer, Virgil, Dante or Shake- 
speare as anything but a poet? Still less. do we connect 
with the names of Mozart, Beethoven and Rossini any 
but musical genius ; or with Raphael, Rubens and Rem- 
brandt, any other ability than the pictorial. 

At the same time it is a well-known fact that a number 
of eminent men have displayed a diversity of gifts. These 
supply the familiar instances of what is known as “ ver- 
satile talent,” or, in extreme cases, ‘‘ universal genius.” 
And it is evident that we must examine these cases of 
protean power with some care if we would answer the 
above question as to whether all genius is in its essence 
preternatural ability in general, or not, rather, a trans- 
cendent measure of power of a very specific kind. What 
we have here to inquire is, how much versatile genius 
has succeeded in accomplishing, and what it has failed to 
achieve. 

If we take any group of great men we may find some 
examples of ability extending beyond the bounds of the 
Thus, to begin with statesmen, we have, 
among Old World celebrities, the familiar names of Julius 
Cesar and Cicero. The former was an instance of a by 
no means uncommon combination of literary accomplish- 
ment with practical genius, the latter an example of a 
union of the philosopher with the orator and the statesman. 
Again, in modern history, a number of statesmen have 
shown ability as men of letters. Turgot, Bolingbroke, 
Burke, Macaulay, Brougham, Disraeli, may be instanced 
here. In more than one of these cases, indeed, it might 
seem difficult at first sight to say whether the rank at- 
tained as statesman or as man of letters were the higher. 

In literature, examples of great and even astonishing 
versatility are easy to find. Some writers display great 
capacity in various forms of literary production, while 
others combine literary ability with other kinds. Among 
versatile writers a high place must be accorded to those 
who have attained to real distinction in the two great de- 
partments of prose and poetry. Not many names, one 
imagines, could be mentioned as worthy to be included 
in this group. Milton, in virtue of his ‘“‘ Areopagitica,” 
Voltaire, Goethe, Scott, Coleridge and Hugo might safely 
be included. In addition to such undoubted masters of 
the double craft, others, as Lessing, Schiller, Shelley, 
are deserving of mention as having displayed skill in 
both branches of the literary art. 

If, disregarding the broad contrast of form, we ask 
how many writers have displayed versatility in dealing 
with very different kinds of subject-matter, we obtain a 
fair number. Of these, Diderot may be first mentioned 
as a typical example. Scarcely any subject was foreign 
to his pen. He proved his ability in such unlike terri- 
tories as philosophy and romance. His encyclopedic 
mind seems to have mastered with equal ease the pro- 
blems of history and of the mechanical arts. In German 
literature Herder, and still better, perhaps, Lessing, dis- 
play a masterly many-sidedness worthy to be compared 
with that of Diderot ; and here, again, Goethe deserves 
mention by reason of his contributions to biological 
science. In our own realm of letters it might be difficult 
to select writers who have show.: quite so wide a range of 
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first-rate ability, though we have many excellent ex- 
amples of diversified talent, as Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt and others. 

Of writers who have shown ability outside the domain 
of letters one may mention Vanbrugh, who was at first a 
soldier, and who attained notoriety both as a dramatic 
author and as an architect. Another striking example is 
the novelist Hoffmann, who exhibited in early life, along 
with marked ability in verbal composition, both musical 
and pictorial talent, and who, when he grew up, won a 
reputation as a lawyer, as a musical composer (he com- 
posed among other things the opera ‘‘ Undine’”’), and as 
a painter. Hoffmann’s versatility almost puts into the 
shade the encyclopedic attainments of the Admirable 
Crichton, and the miscellaneous accomplishments of 
Brougham. Other instances that just need to be alluded 
to are Rousseau, who joined to his literary gifts a re- 
spectable musical talent; and Thackeray, who, when 
young, showed a marked proclivity to art, and actually 
began a professional study of it. Other cases of a con- 
junction of literary and artistic ability are Blake and 
O. Madox Brown, the latter of whom, unfortunately, died 
too early for his striking gifts to become widely known. 

If we look into the graver walks of literature, philoso- 
phy and science, the same thing is observable. Among 
philosophers, with whom we may take theologians, we 
light on well-marked instances of versatility. Pascal, Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz were not only eminent as philosophic 
thinkers, but made valuable contributions to mathe- 
matics. Indeed, Leibnitz belongs to the truly astound- 
ing instances of wide-ranging capacity of the first order. 
He was great at once in scholarship, in law, in polities— 
to which he devoted a large part of his life—in mathe- 
matics and in philosophy. Kant and Reid were both 
eminent as students and teachers of mathematics and 
physics before they won distinction in philosophy. Of 
theologians, the most illustrious instances of versatility 
are Isaac Barrow, who was equally famous for his con- 
tributions to mathematical science and for his sermons; 
and Robert Boyle, who combined with the peculiar 
genius of the divine a strong bent to physical science. 

Among men eminent in science, one may pick out a fair 
number that displayed other kinds of power as well. 
And here one first thinks of Benjamin Franklin, who was 
not only a scientific discoverer of the first rank, but a 
practical statesman and a man of letters ; indeed there 
seems no particular reason why one should reckon 
him among savans rather than among statesmen. Of 
those who clearly belong to science, Galileo showed a de- 
cided bend toward art, and more especially musie and 
poetry ; indeed it has been said that his attainments were 
as wide as those of Da Vinci. The father of modern 
physiology, Haller, was, and is still, known in the Father- 
land as a poet. Among other men of science, the name 
of Thomas Young stands out conspicuously as an instance 
of versatile power. If he had not become so well known 
by his discoveries in optics he would still have won a 
place among the famous by reason of his linguistic re- 
searches, and more particularly his discovery of the pro- 
cess of interpreting hieroglyphics. Even in this age of 
extreme specialization in science we may find examples of 
original power breaking through the barriers that divide 
different regions of thought. The late Professor Clifford 
may be selected as a remarkable instance of a combina- 
tion of eminent mathematical capacity of a special kind 
with a far-ranging general ability, which, among other 
ways, displayed itself in valuable contributions to the 
logic of the physical sciences, to ethics, and even to the 
more abstruse branches of metaphysical speculation, 
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As we leave the éerrain of literature and enter that of 
art, the instances of diversified talent appear, on the 
whole, to grow less frequent. Among painters, it is true, 
we have some decidedly noteworthy examples, but, oddly 
enough, they are almost exclusively found in Italy. Of 
these, the most illustrious is undoubtedly Leonardo da 
Vinci. Although most widely known as a painter, he 
was, at the same time, sculptor, architect, engineer, poet, 
musician, and man of science. In the latter domain, he 
anticipated, in a crude form, some of the greatest discoy- 
eries of modern science. If he had devoted himself to 
physical science, he might not improbably have reached 
the fame of Galileo or of Kepler; and even as it is his 
writings, including the ‘‘'Treatise on Painting,” are ac- 
knowledged by eminent living suvans as a valuable mine 
of facts and theories. Of less illustrious examples, one 
may mention Orecagna, who was painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect and poet ; Benvenuto Cellini, who was taken into the 
service of Pope Clement VII. in the double capacity of 
goldsmith and flutist, and who afterward developed con- 
siderable literary skill both as a poet and as a prose 
writer ; Piero della Francesca, who wrote on mathematical 
subjects ; Michael Angelo, who proved his power not 
only as a sculptor and a painter, but as a poet; and 
Salvator Rosa, who to his pictorial gifts united so much 
poetic and musical capacity that he takes, even now, a 
high place among lyrists. Among English artists, 
Reynolds and Hogarth may be named as having reached 
considerable proficiency in literary composition. Ho- 
garth’s speculations, indeed, on the ideal of linear beauty 
have attained an assured place among modern esthetic 
writings. 

Among musicians, the absence of versatility is very 
conspicuous. More than any other group of creators 
they have devoted themselves with singleness of purpose 
to their chosen craft. While a number of scientific men 
and painters have shown a respectable skill in music, it 
would be difficult to find a really eminent musician who 
has made his mark in any other branch of production. 
Schumann attained some literary skill as a musical critic, 
and Mendelssohn, as we know from his charming letters, 
was not only a man of much wider culture than the bulk 
of musicians, but acquired a certain facility and grace in 
the use of his pen ; but neither of these has any strong 
claims to a literary reputation, Perhaps the one exeep- 
tion to the general onesidednes® of musicians is Richard 
Wagner, whose dramatic poems are by many placed ona 
level with his musical compositions, and whose critical 
prose works are marked not only by real philosophic 
acuteness, but by a clear and forcible style. 


Tue Castle of Monkstown, near Cork, is reported, by 
popular tradition, to have been built in the year 1636 at 


the cost of only a groat. It happened in this way : An- 
astatia Goold, who had become the wife of John Arch- 
deken, determined, while her husband was in Spain, 
serving in Philip’s army, to give him evidence of her 
thrift on his return, by surprising him with a noble resi- 
dence which he could call his own. Her plan was to 
supply the workmen with provisions and other articles 
they required, for which she charged the ordinary price ; 
but as she made her purchases wholesale, upon balanc- 
ing her accounts it appeared that the retail profit had 
paid all the actual expenses of the structure except four 
pence. 

CHARACTER, judgment, virtue, unselfishness, mastery 
of one’s own self—it is these that tell in the long run, 
far more than the most brilliant qualities. 
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THE MIDNIGHT WEDDING. 


By Mary A. DENISON. 


Tue strange melody floated up from the 
kitchen below, full and solemn, like the tones 
of some ancient Gregorian chant. Clum (her 
name was Columbia), the cook and general 
housemaid, was singing one of those sad re- 
frains pertaining to her race, that seem to 
have grown out of a rapture so akin to pain, 
that one scarcely knows whether to be glad 
or sorrowful when they strike the ear. At 
times Clum’s voice sounded like a silver 


trumpet, clear, 

rich and vibratory, 

with the ‘intense, or 

possibly simulated, 

feeling, of the singer. 

Her intonation was peculiar, 

very like that of all her people, 

but it floated up and out into the 
blue ether, and it seemed as if the 
motionless pines and the great water- 
oaks were holding their breath to listen. 

Florida sky and Florida sand, in wide 
stretches, met the eye for miles and miles, 
bfoken upon only by the thick tops of clumps 
A pines, and the superb spreading foliage of 
oaks and magnolias. All the air was sweet with 
the odor of orange - blossoms that whitened like 
lucent pearls the seven old orange-trees almost en- 
circling the house. The cottage itself was only two 
stories high, red-brown in the frame, and shingled 
with cedar wood. There were no windows, only 
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“ALL WAS SILENCE SAVE THE VOICE OF OLD CLUM. .. 
EDA WAS SITTING UP IN HER BED. ‘HOW CAME I 


IN THIS DRESS ? 
ALL SO STRANGE. 
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clumsy wooden blinds, and one might almost look 
through the cracks in the liouse and see what the oc- 
cupants were doing. 

Outside the inclosure formed by the orange-trees 
stood four or five enormous cactus-bushes, great crea- 
tures of green flesh that seemed almost to palpitate with 
life, their bristling points shining like so many eyes in 
which appeared a certain intelligence. A century-plant, 
of great height, stood just inside the rude paling, and 
around the circle between that and the house were plants 
dotted with the richest tints—biood-red, crimson, spot- 
ted yellow and other gorgeous colors—clothing the 
flowers that pertain to that country, and all of that pas- 
sionate depth and brilliancy seen only in tropical or 
semi-tropical climates. 
side of the house, were fig-trees and lines of honey and 
peen-to-reach trees, the fruits just turning to soft shades 


Jeyond these, on the opposite 


_of pink and straw-color, stretched to the limits of the 


fence behind the house. 
The owner of this little plantation had come but a year 
before from the biting winds and heavy snows of Canada, 


bringing with him his only child—a daughter. In his 


own person he was a protest against the inclement cli- | 


mate he had left. Tall and thin, his face saved from 
being cadaverous only by its extreme beauty, his eyes 
shone under straight, black brows with a brilliancy 
almost overpowering—one read at sight the warrant of 
death upon his countenance. For years he had been 
slowly dying of consumption, but in this balmy Florida 
atmosphere he seemed to have taken on a new, if sliort, 


lease of life. His wife taught music in Montreal, and 


used her exquisite voice for the entertainment of the 


public in her native country. Her money had bought 
the little wilderness home, which had been for some 
years deserted and neglected, but his taste had planned 
and executed the lovely surroundings to which the house 
itself was a rude appendage. On the lower floor there 
vere three rooms —sitting-room, dining-room and 
kitchen. Four chairs, a dilapidated lounge and piles of 
books, constituted all the furniture of the sitting-room, 
yet it was made bright with pretty tidies, flowers, pic- 
tures and rugs, and when the fat pine blazed redly in 
the fireplace, there was an illumination no other light 
could equal. 

Up-stairs, in the front bedroom—there were only two 
rooms on that floor—on great down - pillows brought 


from the colder Canada home, reclined a figure that de- | 


serves more than a passing notice. If I say her eyes were 
° . . . . . U . 

like diamonds moving in liquid pearl, her complexion, 

roses and lilies, her lips so perfect in whatever expression 


they assumed, that they would have been the rapture and | 


despair of an artist, I say no more than the simple 
truth, for a picture of greater loveliness it was never my 
good fortune to see. A robe of white, delicately orna- 
mented with tucks and laces, clung to the limbs, round 
the lissom waist and over the rich swell of the bosom, 
tat rose and fell too rapidly for health. She had come 
to Florida, drooping and delicate; her extreme beauty 
had made her the rage, as the saying is, and balls and 
parties, games of all sorts, and lake and forest picnics, 
had been the order of the day, of the whole year, indeed, 
Passionately fond of pleasure, and 
missing the brilliant assemblages that had welcomed her 


given in her honor. 


in the colder climate, she had gone imprudently near to 
license and ruined her health. 

Florida is very kind to the careful wooer of her many 
charms, the conscientions seeker after health; to the 
careless, heedless votary of pleasure she is as cruel as 
more northern climes, and spares neither youth nor 


| beauty. And so, being unkind to herself, the climate 
was unkind to this beautifnl girl. 
} But what a picture she was! ‘The form was made for 
soft southern skies, the eyes held love’s own passion, the 
| lips were eloquent even in silence—and had Death indeed 
claimed her for his own he could not have found a 
| lovelier victim. 
Suddenly a grander strain, perhaps an improvisation 
on the oid Gregorian sounding chant, reached her ears, 
and she listened, smiling. At that moment her father 
same iu. He had been working among the lilies in one 
corner of the little garden—rare southern lilies, whose 
petals of pale pink threw a soft, rosy halo over the pale 
sand beneath them. 

‘**Papa, come here ; sit down, you look so tired.” He 
seated himself in the large easy-chair at the head of the 
bed, and she put her hand in his. ‘* How beautiful the 
roses are ! and the honeysuckles are all out! Listen to 
Clum. She won’t tell me what she sings ; says she don’t 
| know ; the Lord taught her, and it hasn’t any words. 
| What a rich voice she has! I never get tired of it, only 
|} it makes me long for mamma. Shall I ever see her 


again ?” 

‘*That’s what I came to speak about. Little Gabe 
| Berry just rode up from the post-office,” her father said, 
cheerily, ‘‘ with a letter which has been delayed. If all 
goes well mother will be here to-day—by five o’clock.” 

**Oh, papa !—to-day! to-day!” and the girl sprang from 
her reclining position. ‘‘Sosoon! I can’t realize it.” 

*‘Lie down again, my pet ; now see how you breathe! 
You never will be prudent. There, there, listen to Clum. 
My heaven! if she was white she might have the world 
| at her feet. Who would imagine the owner of that voice 

black and fat and ugly ? There, there, there.” He 

patted her with slender, loving fingers as she fell to the 
pillows, panting. ‘There, little one, there. You are 
going to get better, pet, only be careful. Mamma shal] 
soon sing you to sleep with the old lullaby—to-night, t« 

night! Ah, I seem to see your baby face in the little 

French cradle in which once a princess had been rocked. 
| My heaven! how happy I was when you were a baby ! 
Then mamma staid beside you and me. Ah, then it was 
home; but ruin came, both to purse and health, and she 
gave her voice to the public. How could she help it? 
It was right noble in her—it was the only way to get 
bread—but, ah, God! what lonesome days for you and 
me! It’s better here,” he murmured, ‘‘since she must 
| sing to fill the purse. It killed me that everybody could 
| command her presence, and you—she could not even 
spare you a lullaby. But she is coming! dear mamma!” 

“I’m so happy !” said the girl, Eda, in an almost in- 
articulate voice ; ‘‘so happy; for do you know, dearest, I 
have fancied I might die without seeing her. Oh, papa, 
the thought has frightened me in the black midnight— 
it frightens me now!” and the fear in her splendid eyes 
made him shudder. 

‘“No more sick fancies, my darling. I say you will 
get well, and sit under the orange-trees before the blos- 
soms fall—I say it, and you shall, and pretty mamma 
beside you.” 

““What time is it now?” the girl asked, eagerly. 
‘Almost four? There, I am better—I breath@ more 
easily. Yes, I almost think I shall live. And, after she 
comes, happiness.” <A quick shadow crept up her brow, 


over her eyes; her lips quivered, her eyes filled ; she 
turned her face and hid it in the pillow—hid it in the 
very depths of the linen-covered down. A few shivering 
sobs, and she was very still, so still that her father held 
| his ear close to her side to hear if she yet breathed, while 
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his set lips and flashing eyes seemed still to say, ‘‘She | an anxious glance toward the father and husband, who 


shall not die!” 

love for this his only child. In it were centred such hopes 
for her ; yes, even now, when there could be no hope. She 
die !—after all the money that had been lavished upon her 
accomplishments !— she, who had given the valedictory 
in one of the foremost schools in Canada only one short 
year ago? And all tle papers had predicted a brilliant 
future for the favorite pupil. She die, under whose 
touch the ivory keys of the piano, the silvery strings of 
the violin, guitar and harp assumed almost miraculous 
power of expression! Why, he could easily have made 
his fortune by her gifts, only he was jealous of every fin- 
ger-touch, and would rather be poor and have her all 
to himself. She die! Where would be the use of that 
expensive outlay for her education—of that rich voice, of 
her mastery of languages, her knowledge of all the won- 
der-studies she had loved and excelled in? No! she 
could not, should not die. 

‘‘O God, ” he cried, ‘ you have all the grand universe, 
all power, all knowledge, all beauty—I have but this one 
ewe lamb—spare her !” 

But she had not spared herself. She had drained the 
cup of pleasure to the dregs ; she had enjoyed every mo- 
ment of her Florida life ; she had loved—yes, that was 
tiie most terrible of all—she had loved, and hopelessly. 

On and on went the hour, the minute-hand of the little 
clock on the wooden mantelpiece. Great banks of gold 
were piled against the sun in the western sky, while he, 
like a royal barge, floated amid banners of azure, of pur- 
ple—dyed royally—of crimson and bronze, and ever and 
anon some cloud more splendid than the rest hung 
heavily over the king of light, enveloping the whole land- 
scape, sky, sand, trees, flowers, atmosphere, in a mirage 
of color, pink, or pale, translucent green, and then Florida 
became Paradise. 

At last! The girl lifted her head. She was pale now— 
white as the lotus lily, but her eyes were more like stars 
than ever, 

‘‘Itis mamma! John Lichmer has brought her from 
the depot. Those are John’s great, strong gray horses,” 
she said. “And he brought my mother !” 

The last sentence was like music, like the soft notes of 
i late melting into silence. 

“Oh, mamma!’ And then Eda’s tender arms encir- 
cled her, while the father tried to clasp them both. 

Then the mother stood up, a wide-chested, large- 
limbed woman, with a face only a little less beautiful 
than that of her child lying there. 

‘Sick in bed, my child! Why didn’t you tell me, 
Horace ? You said she was complaining, longing for 
me. I never thought of finding her on the bed, really 
sick.” 

‘‘No, mamma; only one of my languid days. I am 
well now, quite well and happy. I only wanted you. 
To-morrow I shall be up and strong. Oh, we have had 
such a delightful Winter, papa and I—Summer days, and 
the soft sweet nights of Autumn. You must stay. You 
have no idea how beautiful it is! Yes, and you will find 
plenty to do for poor careless me. Perhaps you will be 
so good as to look over my wardrobe. I expect every- 
thing wants seeing to. I put some of those lovely dresses 
very carelessly into the cedar trunk ; I was so afraid of 
moths. And now you will see to them, and to every- 
thing, and sing me to sleep. Yes, I’m going to be selfish 
to-night ; I must have you all to myself. Oh, now I 
shall sleep.” 

‘Indeed I hope, so darling 


1? 
‘ 


said the woman, casting 


| stood apart, looking down into the heart of an orange- 
The poor father! his heart was just one great throb of | tree. 


| 
| 


He had been terribly shaken by what his: child had 
said, and the meeting with his wife under such sad cir- 
cumstances. 

She saw it, and spoke more cheerfully. 

‘* How lovely the garden is! I never saw such orange- 
trees, and the blossoms—oh, delicious !” 
a long inhalation of the sweet odors. 
that makes me laugh. Dreadful, my dear! Only pine 
planks. What do you do in cold weather ?—such 
draughts! Oh, dear me, just the bare necessities ! How 
have you lived ?” 

“Jolly!” said the daughter, faintly, with a bright 
smile. ‘*‘ We’ve lived outdoors most of the time.” 

‘Alas! I fear too much,” wes her mother’s reply, 
‘or why should I find you sick ?” 

“It is onlya weakness ; I shall soon be well again. 
Mamma, I wanted to meet you when you came. It was 
shameful, no one was at tle depot. But we have no 
horse, you know, and papa didn’t like to leave me, and 
so - 


And she drew 
‘*But the house ! 


“Never mind, darling. I fancied my letter had mis- 
earried. I wondered how I should find you, when a 
young man came forward. He seemed to know me, and 
at once invited me to a seat in his carriage behind two 
splendid horses. He told me his name. 
John——” 


It was John— 


“That will do, mamma dear. He’s only John, every- 
where, though his name is Lichmer. 
Jobn Lichmer.” 

‘“German, is he? Well, he’s a study. 
pains to make me comfortable. A little rough in his 
manner, though tender asachild. I took a great fancy 
to himn—a Florida product, thought I—and studied him 
all the way. A singular, but striking, countenance ; not 
unhandsome, in a rugged way; and his style, brusque 
and gentle all at once—quite a complication—I can't 
describe it.” 

‘**'That’s he, that’s John,” said the girl, and a little s 
followed, under her breath. 

‘*Makes havoc of the King’s English now and then, 
though,” said her mother. ‘‘ When I thanked him, he 
said ‘*Tain’t nothin’.’” 

“Yes, sometimes,” said Edg ; but, then, he’s very, 
very good. It makes all the difference where one has 
early advantages, and he has a horrid family ; but, well 
he is self-made, you know. Never mind him now,” she 
added, with a little gesture of impatience. ‘Tell me all 
the news from home; all about old friends,-old sights. 
Oh, so good, so heavenly, to have you with me again !” 

** And you are sorry you ever left there, my precious ? 
It is like burying one’s self here, it seems to me.” 

‘Oh, no, no—a thousand times no. I have lived a 
long life in one Winter. Everybody has been kind, and 
it’s such a curious, ideal life. Every day out among the 
pines and the flowers; every day visitors; and every 
night invitations, bonfires and illuminations, lovely 
drives, charming parties, until—once I was imprudent, 
and I took cold. It’s only a cold, really, mamma—that is, 
I think so sometimes.” 

‘*My darling, ” said her mother, with a tender caress 
‘‘how long have you been this way ?” 

‘Not long, mamma; don’t fret the least little bit for 
me. Now you are come I shall get well, and you will see 
me under the orange-trees, or down by my favorite 
water-oak, where papa has made me a nice seat. We 
will carry our sewing and sit there together in the long 
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afternoons. How you will enjoy it! Oh, dearest, [ve 
so much to tell you !” 
** Hark !” said her 
curious melody!” 
“Tt is Clum, mamma; she is sucha good creature !” 
said Eda, as the rich tones sounded beneath the window. 


‘Oh, Africans I have heard of. 


mother, and listened. ‘‘ What a 


one of those musical 
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‘*No,” and with her own hands prepared her breakfast 
and took it up. The father worked contentedly at his 
trees and flowers. He loved to smell the ground. Breatl- 
ing was less difficult the nearer he got to its health-filled 
veins, and the more he turned over the curious soil that 
is neither sand nor sod. 

‘“Now, mamma, look at the dresses,” said Eda, after 


TIRED OF WAR’S ALARMS, 


The voice is something remarkable ; but don't those 


] 


wild, plaintive things distract you out here in the | 


woods ? Does she do it often ? I shall have to outsing 
her if she does. I don’t like dirges.” 

The next day Eda was brighter. Her mother had held 
her all night in her arms, perhaps imparting the vitality 
of hor cwa healthy physique to the sweet, languid limbs. 
Thy girl pleaded to go down-stairs, but her mother said 


all the messages from distant friends were given. ‘I 
was a little nervous and feverish when I put them away, 


| and I expect they need a good shaking.” 


Her mother threw back the lid of the great chest and 
lifted the beautiful dresses, streaming with lace and 


| ribbons, and shimmering in the strong light, out of their 


long sleep, as she shook out fold after fold. She had 
been lavish of expenditure on this her only child, and 


the silks, gauzes, India mulls and other fabrics were of 
the daintiest make and coloring. 

‘Yes, they are dreadfully rumpled,” said her mother. 
‘*Some of them wil! have to be ironed out, and oh, dear, 
in this lovely thiag, that can’t be matched, there is a 
great hole !” 

“John did that—John, who brought you here, you 
know—the dear, clumsy thing!’ she added, under her 
breath ; but her mother was looking at her, and she saw 
in the shining eyes, the rapt, absorbed look, a revelation 
that smote her to the heart. 

‘*Who is this John ?” she asked, quietly, going on still 
with folding the dresses—smoothing a ribbon here, pull- 
ing at the laces at neck and sleeves. ‘‘ I mean—I know 
his name, and all that ; but what is his business ?” 

‘*His business! He owns a large plantation,” 
Eda. ‘Oh, hundreds and hundreds of acres, 


said 
and 


rol 
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several fine groves. They say he is rich. By great 
energy and force of character he has earned a place in 
society that might otherwise have been denied him. His 
people are Crackers, rather unformed, literally dowdy, 
they say here ; but he is made much of everywhere. Lots 
of girls would marry him. He is handsome and intelli- 
gent and upright, and all that. Did you happen to 
look straight in his eyes ?” 

‘“*T did,” said the mother, trying to look into hers. 

“Well, what did you think of them ?” 

‘*The eyes of an honest man, I am sure, but, like all 
the rest of him, peculiar. It did occur to me that they 
had a dreamy, introverted expression, like those I have 
seen in men of great power—magnetizers, say, or, per- 
haps, poets ; but then e 

*‘Oh, mother! did you ever see such a face ?” 

There was a sort of suppressed rapture in the voice. 

“‘T have seen a great many handsomer men,” said her 
mother.” 
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**Oh, no, it’s not handsome, but it’s wonderful—the 
power there is in it. I believe he could have been a 
lawyer, a poet—anything great and remarkable, if he 
had had a youth like some men [ have known. Rough, I 
grant you, sometimes ; but you have never heard him 
talk. He uses the most eloquent language, if it is now 
and then rude.’’ Then, conscious of her mother’s seru- 
tiny and her own warmth of manner, her face grew crim- 
son, and she turned it toward the pillow. 

‘*How did you tear your dress, dear?” her mother 
asked, softly, with an even voice but a sinking heart. 

**Dancing ; but first it caught—the stuff, I mean—on 
some nail in this rude Florida furniture, and then, trying 
to save it, he tore it worse.” 

She spoke from her refuge in the pillow. 

‘Dancing. You danced a great deal, dear ; you went 
out almost every night. I judged so from your leiters.” 


IT WAS COVERED WITH ARABIC INSCRIPTIONS,’”— SEE PAGE 439. 


‘“Yes, mamma, almost every night, and even Sunday 
night. Such long, glorious drives! and John’s horses, 
the grays, are such strong, noble things! He has the 
finest horses in Florida. Then everybody made parties 
for me, and I danced and danced. I hope there will 
be dancing in heaven. Oh, mother! you think that’s 
wicked, and perhaps it is; but the lovely, floating 
motion, sweet music, and—and ? 

*‘ John !’’ said her mother, and there was a Jong silence. 

Presently the woman went over and gathered the girl 
to her bosom. She scarcely dared to speak, so did her 
heart clamor for the sole love and sole possession of this 
only child—so did her mother wisdom protest against 
this unequal yoking of refinement, and, to her apprehen- 
sion, coarseness of temperament and unfitness of sur- 
roundings. 

‘You like this young man very much, dearest ?” she 
said at last. ‘‘Confide in your mother, who has read your 
secret,” 
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‘Oh, mother, mother!” and the white arms clung 
closer and closer; ‘‘ but he doesn’t care for me. They 
Hold me close, 
Oh, I am so miserable !” 


say he is engaged to a cousin, mother ! 
my heart beats so. 
“And after those dances you walked with John, or 
somebody else, out in the cool night-air, just as you were, 
hot, flashed.” 
* But, mother dear, it was so lovely and warm.” 
{nd so it happened, night after night—and you had 
But love and vanity 


” 


a cough before you came here ! 


stepped in, and pleasure—and meantime 

‘Oh, mamma, don't scold me, I’m so tired !” 

““T won't, my darling! Lie down now. I will finish 
putting the things away.” 

She knew in that moment that Eda would never want 
them again, but yet would not give up hope. The girl’s 
hot face was pressed to the pillow again, and she strove 
hard to hide the fact that she was weeping piteously. 

‘* Hark !—horses !”’ she said, a little while after, in a 

‘* His horses !—the grays! I know 
What has he come: for, I 


low, broken voice. 
the moment I hear them. 
wonder !” 

**You mean John ?’ 

‘Yes, mother; he liked that dress so well—the one 
you are folding. He said to some one that I looked like 
a bride in it ; and to another, that it was like moonbeams 
on a bed of white lilies—wasn’t that beautiful ? It is 
pretty enough for a bride. I never wore it but once. 
Hark ! that must be John knocking. Go down, dear 
mother! .Of course he has come on business.” 

Her mother threw the dress of white illusion, all frosted 
with delicate lacework, over the foot of the bed, and went 
down-stairs. 


’ 


ida gathered the shining thing toward her. 

‘It is quite pretty enough for a bride,” she said again ; 
‘hen smiled and lay down exhausted, but oh, so beauti- 
ul! Her hair, wonderful in length and of an exquisite 
olor, had fallen from its few confining pins ; her cheeks 
vere like pink sea-shells ; her eyes, so shining they made 
one query how far it was to the soul that gave them such 
a divine lustre. 

Presently her mother came up-stairs. On her face was 
an expression of anxiety that she did not try to repress. 

** You are tired, dear,” she said, noting how wearily the 
girl turned her head. 

*Oh, no. It was John, then ?” said Eda. 


** Yes, it was John. He wishes to see you. Icame to 
learn what you think about it. You have had 60 much 
to excite youn——” Then she stopped. Jealously her lips 


worked. Surely the joy of seeing her own mother, from 
whom she had been separated a year, had not so lighted 
up her child’s face ! 

“Oh, mother !” she cried, a ring of transport in her 
voice. **T should like 


It was radiant. 


Then she added, more calmly : 
to see him.” 

**But oh, daughter, darling, he would never be a fit- 
ting match for you !” 

And down-stairs she went, heartsick and sighing, the 
sad mother. 

Presently steps. Eda’s hands fell at her side. Had she 
been praying for strength ? Then a tall, imposing-look- 
ing man, not graceful, but with a manner born of self- 
conquest and proud endeavor—the manner of one whose 
nature it is to command—entered the door. He paused 
Zor a moment, drew a breath that lifted his chest and 
choulders, as if to impose thorough control of mind and 
body, then slowly, softly went toward the bed. 

Eda was looking for him. She held forth her slim, 
white hand. Whatever constraint he had imposed on 
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himself vanished at sight of her. He caught the slight 
fingers in his grasp, fell on his knees at the bedside, and 
held the hand close to his hot lips. 

“John,” she said, softly, ‘‘I thought you had forgot- 
ten me!” 

‘Forgotten !—I forget !” he said, in a tremulous voice, 
‘Tam always asking myself how I dare to remember, 
but forget-——never !” 

And then came words of such passionate love as made 
even Eda wonder, filled as her heart was with his image. 

‘‘T didn’t dare—I never dared to presume,” he went 
on. ‘‘How could I! Why, I loved you from the first 
moment I saw yon, but you were up in the seventh 
heaven—oh, so far above me! How could I gather cour- 
age to touch the hem of your garments—I, a poor self- 
taught Cracker, and you a lady born, refined and cul- 
tured! But when I heard you had been very sick—I've 
been away some two months on the coast—I wanted to 
come, but I fought against it ; I did not dare. And then 
your mother came ; she is like you, so good, so sweet. I 
didn’t like to ask to come in then; but I haven’t slept 
all night, thinking about it—how I might get to see you 
for one, one little moment. When I came this morning, 
the sight of your mother unmanned me. She was so dif- 
ferent from the joyous woman who came yesterday—so 
sad, so sad! And I told her how I loved you—madly, 
wildly, above everything on earth, and in heaven too, I 
fear. Of course I know there’s no hope !” 

And he lifted his head. What did he see? Something 
that went as straight to his heart as the humming-bird 
goes to the heart of the flower—eyes swimming in tears, 
Could it be love ? 

She settled that as her impulsive nature prompted. 
She put both arms about his neck. 

‘‘Now are you satisfied ?” she asked. 

**T am in heaven,” he said. 

** Where, perhaps, I may soon be,” she said, eyes and 
smile radiant ; ‘‘ but yours wholly, even there.” 

** Not even to heaven will I yield you up. No, I must 
keep you here !” he cried. 

‘Tam so happy! so happy !’’ she made answer ; ‘‘ b:.t 
if I do go, will you always love me ?” 

“To all eternity,” was his solemn response. 

“They told me you were engaged to your cousin,” she 
said. 

I have 


**You are 


‘‘T have no cousin. I was never engaged. 
loved but one woman in my life,” he said. 
she, and men of my nature never love twice. 

“Tf I could only have known it before !” she sighed. 

“Tt is not tod late. Ishall keep you. I cannot let 
you go—by heaven, I will not!” he cried, passionately. 
** Only live, and I will take you over the sea, to all those 
beautiful places we used to talk about—only live!” But 
even as he spoke there came a gray shadow adown the 
exquisite face ; the lips grew pale, the great eyes in amaze 
looked as if they saw visions beyond—and she was gone. 
Then all was silence save the voice of old Clum, and 
verily it sounded as if she were chanting a dirge for tho 
dead. 

They dressed her in. the shining robe she loved so well, 
and at John’s sobbing request laid the folds of a soft 
white vail, as if it were her bridal vail, round the lovely, 
marble face. 

That night, as had been his custom, the clergyman of 
the parish came to stop over Sunday, and his visit was 
most welcome to the bereaved parents. Clum sat up i 
the death-chamber, the mother and father lingered late 
in the rooms below with John, who had asked the privi- 
lege of staying till the la:t sad rites were over, the 
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clergyman sat out on the porch under the soft moon- 
light. The hands of the little wooden clock were on the 
hour of twelve, when suddenly Clum came clattering 
down the stairs, her hands uplifted, her eyes shining, 
and a strange, ashen look in her face, 

**’Fore de Lord ’n’ hebenly Marster,” she cried, be- 
tween chattering teeth, ‘‘I done gone seen dat ar chile 
breave. You may b’leeve me or not, but I was singing de 
tune to myself, ’n’ sort o’ moaning like, when I look at 


her ’n’ I suttinly sees her move, right here !”— she placed | 


her hand over her chest. ‘‘As de Lord lives, I b’leeves 
dat chile ain’t dead, on’y swoonded like, ’n’ dey’s gone 
fur a coffin |” 

Up-stairs at almost a bound went John, the father and 
mother following. Yes, Eda was sitting up in her bed, 
her eyes now fixed upon the dress in which they had 
clothed her, now wandering vaguely about the room, 

** Dearest !”’ said John, in a low, awe-struck voice. 

‘‘T was hoping you would come,” said. ‘* But 
where have I been ? what have I seen? I can’t remem- 
ber, and yet it was very bright. How came I in this 
dress ? Who put this vail on ? It is all so strange !” 

John was equal to the emergency. With wonderful 
presence of mind, he said : 

**You have forgotten, dear; because you were so tired 
we let you go to sleep, but you are dressed in your 
bridal gown, you know, and the minister is here. We 
were only waiting” — he choked for a moment, and his 
strong voice trembled —‘ till you waked up. 


she 


But now 
Won't 
And he turned to her 


you are all ready, and refreshed with your sleep. 
you call the minister up here ?” 
father. 

“Oh, that accounts for it,” she said, still wonderingly. 


“Then, of course, mamma has given her consent ?” 

‘Yes, daughter,” was the quick response, for the 
mother dared not trust herself to say much, so great was 
the rush of joy with which she beheld this wonderful 
resuscitation, this rising from the dead. 

**T must have slept so soundly, to forget,” she added ; 
‘but, then, I remember now, I dreamed I was dead— 
that’s the sign of a wedding isn’t it? Oh, John !” 

For John had come in, his face bright with a solemn 
joy; and there, at that dead hour of the night, the mar- 
riage service was performed, and who knows if it was for 
time or for eternity ? 

God was good. Eda lived, and was carried away to the 
sea by her happy husband. ‘The little house is deserted 
now, for the mother is teaching again in Canada, but the 
father stays with his daughter on one of the loveliest 
plantations in all Florida, and John watches over his 
beautiful wife with all the solicitous care of a lover who 
has so nearly had his treasure snatched away for ever. 
Clum lives with them, and sings the old chants with 
more abandon than ever, for she firmly believes it had 
something to do with the waking of her darling mis- 
tress. To everybody that will listen she never tires of 
telling the strange but beautiful story of the midnight 
wedding. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITIES. 


ALL queer names are not American, England fur- 
nishes the following names of places: Windrush and 
Churehdown, Drypool and Drainy, Foulmire and Fresh- 
water, Horn and Hound, Chew and Cowbit, Easter High 
and Advent, Sleep and Snoring, Tongue and Wrangle, 
Bury and Corse, St. Blazey and Kettle, Eagle and Cliffe, 
Ewes and Sheepwash, Offeoat and Coldstream, Snow and 
Fallowfield, Warboys and Slaughter, Arrow and Badshot, 


| in life seems to be in making a collection of canes. 
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Hope and Paradise, Uphill and Down, Hooke and Eye, 
Manor and Shotover, Grove and Underwood, Brigg and 
Cargo, Rockland and Heap, Dollar and Miserden, More- 
bottle and Hartburn, Rod and Yell, Bobbing and Cotton, 
Ham and Swallow, Locking and Box. 


THAT ECCENTRIC ENGLISHMAN, 


By NoEL RUTHVEN. 

‘Ou, those English! those English !" exclaimed a 
dear little American lady, clapping her tiny hands to- 
gether, after a noiseless and grotesque fashion. ‘‘ Do 
you see that big hulking man over there, with the long, 
reddish beard and the pipe in his jaw? What do you 
imagine his mission in life to be? Mind you, he has a 
splendid estate in one of the counties, a ‘ pill-box’ in 
Belgravia, and £10,000 a year, which, as you know, 
means $50,000. Well, that man’s whole aim and object 
Ah, 
there he goes !” 

It was on the Piazza San Marco at Venice. A big, 
hulking, round-shouldered, sunburnt, long-bearded man 
was striding, with huge strides, in the direction of the 
wondrous old cathedral, opposite the grand portal of 
which he stopped, and literally collared a passing gon- 
dolier. In the brown fist of this son of the Adriatic 
swung a cane, or wattle, or walking-stick. The English- 
man pounced upon it, carefully examined it, and in a 
trice became its happy possessor. 

Three years later I was sojourning in the City of 
Mexico. If you want a bargain you must seek it in the 
empenos or pawnshops. I was in search of a Spanish fan, 
one of those rare, old enormous fans, with ribs like a 
windmill, and hand-painted, the designs depicting the 
joyous horrors of the bullfight. A man was engaged in 
dusting a moldy old walking-cane. It was the English- 
man of the Piazza San Marco. 

**Oh, I have done a lot in the way of collecting sticks,” 


| he said—we had become intimate over a cocktail at the 


Iturbide. ‘‘I think I have over two thousand in my 
place in * Bukshire,’” and he proceeded to deseribe his 
collection with all the enthusiasm of the faddist. 

I met him again at Cairo in Egypt. 

“‘T have done a good stroke this time,” he rapturously 
exclaimed. ‘*I bought a eane from an Arab boy, who 
was belaboring the jackass that he rode on out to the 
Pyramids. I saw that the wood was old, yet flexible. 
I also saw that it was covered with notches. I took it 
from him. By Jove, sir, it was covered with Arabic in- 
scriptions. I shall get a devil of a knowing fellow in the 
British Museum to decipher them.” 

‘“What do you consider your most precious cane ?” I 
asked. 

‘* Well, I was in Central Africa after big game, you 
know, and shot a gorilla. The beggar had a cane in his 
hairy fist—a most jolly old cane, with all sorts of queer 
things carved on it. My fellow at the B. M. (British 
Museum) could make neither head nor tail of ‘em. It is 
my most valued cane.” 

Once again I met this cane-finder. It was in Ireland, 
at the celebrated Fair of Ballinasloe, and he was bargain- 
ing for a blackthorn, with which its owner was exceed- 
ing loath to part. 

The traveling Englishman is, without being in the 
least aware of it, a most amusing person. His insular 
prejudices advertise themselves at every turn, while his 
‘vet up” is simply that of the screaming farce. The 


loudest patterns in clothes, the thickest-soled shoes, the 
vr 


THAT 


ECCENTRIC ENGLISHMAN. 


‘* THE TRAVELING ENGLISHMAN IS A MOST AMUSING PERSON. 
THE LOUDEST PATTERNS IN CLOTHES, THE THICKEST-SOLED 
SHOES, THE HEADGEAR UNIQUE, THE BEARD « oulrance, 
AND THE PIPE ALWAYS en é€vidence,” 


headgear unique and extraordinary, the beard @ outrance, 
and the pipe always en évidence. 
at home, and he dresses plainly and unpretentiously. 
He dare not be seen in anything but a high silk hat, and 
he must wear gloves. Once the holiday and touring 
season sets in he becomes insane. Be he a shaver, he 
allows his mustache to grow, and he hies him to his 
tailor to buy the garments of the burlesque. I crossed 
from Dover to Calais with that terror to conjugal evil- 
doers who bring their dirty linen for washing into his 
court — Mr. Justice Hannon. His six feet two inches 
were arrayed in a tweed of resounding design, his tie had 
been dipped in the rainbow, while his rakish hat, on 
three hairs, was just fit for a song-and-dance gent in a 
music-hall. Here was the potent, grave, reverend and 
learned judge exchanging his ermine for motley. 

Lord Beaconsfield was always a ‘showy dog” in his 
attire. I stumbled upon him once in Brussels, standing 
opposite that indecent but remarkable statue, the ‘‘ Man- 
ikin.” He was arrayed ina short—a very short—black 
velvet jacket; his nether garments were of shepherd's 
plaid, made as baggily as those of a Chasseur d'Afrique, 
but of so mighty a check as to enable that noble game 
of checkers to be played thereon ; and his cap—for it 
was a cap of light-blue cloth—had, ‘‘ ye gods!” a long 
silken tassel to it. 

I struck Mr. Gladstone in Switzerland in knicker- 
bockers and a pith helmet, evidently of his own design, 
a huge mushroom, with something spinning in the 
ventilator in front. 

I was at a little party given by poor “Joe” Aylesford, 
the earl of that name. As the clock struck the witch- 
ing hour he gravely removed his necktie, unfastened 
his shirt-collar, flung it aside, and laughingly exclaimed : 
“*Good-by to starch.”” The poor chap went into flannel 
the next morning, and West, and to his doom. 

The Prince of Wales has no choice in his clothes. 


Take the Englishman | 


Smalpage and two other swell tailors take the trouble 
off his hands, or he would be the biggest ’Arry of the 
lot. He once, on dit, ordered a suit at Homburg, and ap- 
peared at the Kursaal a veritable fat harlequin. The 
Marlborough Club set, who go fishing and shooting in 
the wilds of Norway and Scotland, paralyze the natives 
by their wondrous attire. Last year I was at Smal- 
page’s palace in Maddox Street. The display of goods 
was tooth-watering. 

*“Who in the world would wear such patterns as 
these ?” I asked, punching the bales of howling plaids 
and stripes as I spoke. 

‘All the swells,” was the reply. ‘The Duke of Port- 
land has had two suits off this. Lord Fife has taken the 
whole of this lot, Mr. Aubrey Coventry has seized upon 
that,’’ and so on. 

Take a Rhine steamer! This is where the traveling 
Englishman appears in all the glories of tweed and 
flannel, from a pea-jacket to a smock-frock. As a rule 
the man of shrunken shanks plunges into knickerbockers, 
on the principle upon which ladies with chopstick arms 
and, abnormal development of collar-bone wear curtailed 
frocks. Again, on the lake boats in Switzerland! What 
a motley crowd, each one eying his neighbor with a 
‘* whose-dog-are-you ” glance, and writing him down an 
egregious ass, 

On the P. and O. boat from Alexandria there was a 
silent and seedy individual—so seedy that we wondered 
how he came to be a first-class passenger. He never 
spoke to anybody, and sat in one place on deck smoking 
a perpetual pipe. One day, a young army officer on Lord 
Dufferin’s staff, who was returning to England on leave, 
was amusing us with a vivid description of a tiger-shoot. 
He spoke in a low voice—I mean in a key to reach his 
auditory of four—and had arrived at a point where one of 


| the shooters shouted ‘‘ Tiger!” This word the youthfu) 


“THE SEEDY PASSENGER JUMPED FROM HIS SEAT, AND STRIDING 
OVER TO US, DEMANDED: ‘WHO'S TALKING TIGER?’ THIS WAS 
MY INTRODUCTION TO A VERY WEALTHY ENGLISH BARONET.” 


THAT ECCENTRIC ENGLISHMAN. 


‘IT WAS THE SON OF LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE COLERIDGE WHO 
REPAIRED TO A GARDEN PARTY IN A HUMMING SUIT OF 
CROSS-BARRED TWEED, A POT-HAT, TROUSERS TUCKED 
UP, AND A COLORED SHIRT.” 


warrior bellowed forth. On the second, the seedy | 


passenger jumped from his seat, and, striding over to 
us, demanded : ‘‘ Who’s talking tiger ?” 

This was my introduction to a very wealthy English 
baronet, a mighty hunter, who spends all his time in the 
jungle, and who has been in the jaws of death by fever, 
and the jaws of lions, tigers and crocodiles ad libitum. 

When we arrived at the Victoria Station, in London—I 
traveled with him all through, and he clung to the shabby 
and filthy raiment--a carriage and pair, such as one sees 
in Rotten Row, awaited him, his coachman and footman 
in powder and silk stockings. I dined with him at 
Brooks's, a few days later, and as the waxlights shone 
upon a faultlessly attired English swell of the period, en- 
gaged in criticising a piquant entrée as having one grain too 
much pepper in it, I bethought me of the seedy person- 
age on the P. and O. boat, and could have laughed 
aloud. 

Poor Tom Brocklehurst, of Henbury Park, Cheshire, 
who did the round of the world and wrote a capital 
book, possessed a peculiarity. He must have bread in a 
certain condition of staleness—he had the digestion of ar 
ostrich—and this bread while traveling was the worry of 
several lives. At the Clarendon Hotel, in New York, he 
always carried his bread to the table with his own hands, 
and stood the chaff of the piquante Marchesa Lanza with 
British stoicism. At the Reform Club the servants knew 
his ways, and ‘‘ Brocklehurst’s bread ” was always in pre- 
paredness for him. Peace be to his ashes! The kick 
of a favorite horse was the immediate cause of his death. 
Brocklehurst was a gentleman. Write me a better epi- 
taph, if you can ! 
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Once, and once only, did I meet an Englishman who 
dressed under an Afric sun as under that which shines in 
St. James’s Street, London, W. It was at Tangier, and, 
in the sheen and dazzle and glare of a white heat, I be- 
held the apparition of a man attired ina Prince Albert 
coat, trousers with straps underneath his shoes, and a 
high silk hat that fairly glittered like an enormous black 
diamond. He also wore lavender kid gloves. This was 
Mr. Wilbroke Stayves, a Buckinghamshire squire, a man 
who traveled, and who, even on his yacht, never showed 
except as for a Marlborough House garden party. He 
accounted every other style of raiment as ‘‘d—d bad 
form.” 

It is at Newport that the ‘blooming English swell” 
displays his touristical peculiarities to the injury of some 
of our American youths, and the intense amusement ox 
their elders. It was the son of Lord Chief-justice Cole- 
ridge, who repaired to a garden party in a humming suit 
of cross-barred tweed, a pot-hat, trousers tucked up, and 
a colored shirt. An Englishman who had resided with 
us for some years, and who felt keenly ashamed of this 
representative from the ‘tight little island,” went for 
him, and told him in plain language that, whilst his rai- 
ment was fitted for the race-course or the mountain-side, 
it was absolutely unsuited to a garden party at Newport, 
which, he added, ‘‘is exactly the same thing, my dear 
fellow, as a garden party at home, you know.” 

Whilst the St. James’s Street Englishman is famed for. 
the shine and lustre of his hats and boots, the English- 
man who travels is equally famed for the badness of the 
former, and the uncouthness of the latter. But he is par- 
ticular about his gloves, and you will find him on a 90° 
day with his hands stuffed into terra-cotta-colored gloves 
that look red-hot. He don’t mind the heat. Gloves are 
correct form, and “‘ C. F.” carries the day. His umbrella, 
too! how neatly folded, and how deftly carried! An 
Englishman carries his ux orella after a fashion different 
from the American, and I would know him from his um- 
| brella alone. When the paragon frames superseded the 


‘“HE WASHED THE CUP AND SAUCER AFTER EACH MEAL, AND 
BORE THEM TO HIS APARTMENT WITH A CAUTION THAT 
WAS A SOURCE OF DELIGHT TO HIS SABLE WAITER.” 


a FsE-S 
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whalebone, about thirty years ago, the fad was an um- 
brella as tight as a one-inch lead pipe ; with this, a very 
high silk hut and a very long clerical frock-coat. Buck- 
stone was i 
brella,” 

There is an old gentleman who haunts the Bedford, at 
Brighton. 


immense in a short farce, ‘‘ His New Um- 


in which he figures in this costume. 


This fogy bravely sticks to nankeen, to the 
high shirt-collar of the Grand Old Man and the black 
satin stock, with a buckle to tighten it round the throat. 
I imagine that he is the last of the race. The Whigs in 
their blue stuff waistcoats and 
ditto extensions, have still a few whitehaired adherents 
left, and there is one old gentleman in Wiltshire who in- 
dulges in a queue or pigtail. 

There was a worthy of the latter part of the last century 
who was known to society gossip as Pea-green Haine, 


coats, brass but tons, 


from the fact of his never appearing in daylight save and 
except in a quaintly cut suit of the mo-t delicate pea- 
green. There is yet a chance for some youth on this 
continent to have himself laughed at, lampooned and 
earicatured, but talked about, if he but chooses to follow 
in the footsteps, not of Oscar Wilde, because he has 
brains on top of them, but of Pea-green Haine. 

I met an Englishman in Washington once, who carried 
with him his own cup and saucer, of the good old willow 
pattern, and from the care with which he handled both, it 
would have been a sore blow to him to have lost either. 
He washed the cup and saucer after each meal, and bore 
them to his apartment with a gingerly caution that was a 
source of exquisite delight to his sable waiter, who grinned 
from ear to ear at each performance as only a gentleman 
of color can grin. 

I was much astonished at Shepherd’s Hotel, at Cairo, 


ae 


when an Englishman, who sat next me at the table dite, 
pulling out of his waistcoat pocket a tube, resembling a 
silver pencil-case, unscrewed the lid and offered me some 
pepper. 

**T always carry my own pepper. Enormous lot of sand 
in so-called pepper, you know, and sand is only good for 
a pelican.” 

The plague of the Englishman’s life is his tub. For 
the sake of his tub he makes himself a nuisance all over 
the world. His tub he wants, and his tub he must have, 


let the consequences be what they will. His first inquiry 


on arriving at a halting-place, whether it be a Persian | 


khan or an Irish shebeen, is in regard to his tub. De- 
prive him of this evident necessity, and he pines like a 
plant without water. The worthies who carry thtir tub 
with them are always conscious of their superiority, and 
seldom fail to let the world know that they are armed cvp- 
apie. On this subject the traveling Englishman will al- 
ways speak, and he becomes almost energetically loqua- 
cious when tackled about the best ‘‘ clawss of tub” for 
traveling with. Nothing irritates a foreigner more than to 
be reminded by an Englishman of his tub, especially an 
Italian, of whom report avers that—— But no, that is his 
business, not mine. This story en passant, however. At 
a large house party in England the subjeét of the careless- 
ness of Italians about the use of water was discussed. A 
howling swell was about to arrive, and he was to prove 
this a test case. On his arrival his bath-sponge and tooth- 
brush were both secretly removed, and he never missed 
either of them. Se non e vero, e ben trovate, and with a 
vengeance. At the ‘ Passion Play” at Ober-Ammergau, 
an Englishman, who slept in the same loft with me, in- 
stead of plunging into the clear and sparkling waters of 
the Ammer, just bubbling past our window, went to the 
trouble of filling a small pitcher about twenty times, by 


means of a cord, in order to enjoy the luxury of his tub 
— 


in quiet. Well, he did enjoy it. [ never suw a duck 
preening its feathers in a shaded pool with greater rim 
than my excellent friend in his tub. 

“Why did you not follow my example, and take a flop 
into the stream ?” 

**My dear boy,” he replied, ‘‘ a stream is a stream, you 
know, but there is a flavor about the tub.” 

[ encountered two Britons in Bohemia at a little town 
called Leising. They had quarreled, not over their wine, 
but over their tub, and were just like a pair of sulky 
schoolboys. They both desired the much-coveted tub at 
Neither would 
yield, and both were tubless, hence irritable and miser- 
able to the la-t degree. 

The home of eccentric Englishmen used to be at tlie 
[raveler’s Club, now one of the most palatial in Pall 
Mall. 
had diverged from what was known as the ‘‘ grand tour,”’ 
that is, a travel all over Europe in a post-chaise, with re 
lays of horses. 

The more venturesome went further, usually to fare 
worse, and travel being then a luxury, and very expensive 
one to boot, the man who strayed out of the beaten track 
returned io his beloved London very much of a hero. 

The Traveler’s” was organized by a dozen of these 
heroes, and no one was eligible for membership unless he 
could prove that he had continuously traveled three 
thousand outside of Great Britain and France. 
By degrees ‘‘ The Traveler’s” made the entrance more 


the same moment, and water was scarce, 


It was founded by a dozen or so of Britons, who 


miles 


| difficult, the mere covering of three thousand miles being 


held insufficient, and the test for admission called fcr 
something eccentric in the way of travel. This called 
forth ths native eecentricity, and ‘‘ cranks’”’ of the most 
wondrous pattern aspired to the club. One man, wh» 
was not popular, but by birth and rank and fortune abso- 
lutely eligible, essayed to pass the gates on three or four 
He wes 
informed that his travel was not eccentric enough, and 


oceasions, only to be ignominiously rejected. 


that he had performed nothing very much out of the or- 
dinary routine. Having resolved upon entering the club, 
this persevering and eccentric person repaired to the 
Dead Sea, and walked around it backward. Oh, yes, he 
was admitted without a single black ball. 

It is in clubs, especially foreign ones, that the eccen- 
tric Englishman is at his best. Regarding himself as the 
representative of the greatest nation on earth, he uncon- 
sciously airs his superiority. I say unconsciously, for he 
is always well-bred, and coldly courteous. If he is the 


| happy possessor of a ‘‘ fad,” he is sure to air it, and in- 


variably earns an unenviable reputation for his sanity. I 
have seen Englishmen do things in foreign clubs that they 
would shudder over at home, and if subsequently remon- 
strated with—‘‘ Oh, what do these foreign beggars know ?” 

Yes, the Englishman is the most eccentric person 
going, and the most amusing feature in his case is that 
He is 
Every boat brings him over. 
So let the readers of this article make a study of him 
whenever he comes across their path. 


he is absolutely unconscious of his shortcomings. 
very much with us now. 


One of Brillat-Savarin’s aphorisms declares that a 
dessert without cheese resembles a lovely woman who 
wants an eye. A French writer tells a story of a Gascon 
who, seeing a lovely Roquefort cheese at dessert, ex- 
claimed : ‘Ah! it is superb; where shall I make the 
first cut?” And then, turning to his servant, added: 
“Take that cheese home ; it is there that I will make 
the first cut.” 


“THE ANTIQUE.” 


TO MARGUERITE. 
By L. W. Lype, 


I am alone; and all is still. 

Already love’s good-night is pressed 

On tired lips that soon will rest; 

And I have watched the night, until 

The darker mood has left my eyes; 

And there is peace; and I would sing; 

But I am loath to touch a string 

Which you might weleome-—might despise. 
Hereafter, when the lights are iow, 
I'll take my pen again, and write: 
It may be that the overflow 
Of sadder thoughts will suit the night. 


For somewhere long ago I read 
How shadows always fall behind; 
And, as I turned the page, I said, 
* But when the sun has all declined, 
And yet the moon is dim, why then 
No shadows will be seen at all; 
For underneath the one dark pall 
Are deeply hidden things and men.” 
Thus darkness can interpret best 
My mental shadows, and ean fling 
A restful shade on the unrest 
Of one who would, but cannot, sing. 


| 


For Tam grieved at my mischance; 

I did my best, but I was tired; 

I thought to win a kindly glance 

By having done as you desired; 

And I have failed. ’Tis nothing new. 

Ishould have wearied of the load 

Of failures; but my heart has glowed 

With some successes; yet ’tis true— 
It will not matter in the years, 
Whether our lives were sad or not. 
We soon forget, and are forgot; 
Time cannot stop to count up tears, 


Andyet at times a vague regret 
Is with us—for the charm mislaid— 
The faded piece of mignonette— 
The hazel spray, which only played 
Above a woman’s heart, and thus 
Is yet remembered ; while the dell, 
Where others bloomed, browned, and fell, 
Is nameless—like to most of us. 
Chance singles out the one for fame; 
And sunshines smiles an hour on him: 
The others never have a claim 
On memory. ’Tis fortune’s whim. 


“THE ANTIQUE.” 


GRANDMA TELLS 


HER STORY. 


3y M. D. Brine, 


Lawrvt sakes ! shall I ever forget that day! The old 
man—that’s Asa —he had gone to tie field after a load of 
hay, and I was in the kitchen washin’ dishes, and kind 
of envying the rich folks a-drivin’ by in their kerridges, 
as cool as if it warn’t as hot as blazes. 

Wal, all on a sudden there came a knock to the front 
door. I just tidied my hair a speck and smoothed my 
apern and went to the door, and there stood two stylish 
gentlemen, a-bowin’ as perlite as possible. I made my 
best bow, and said, says I: : 

** Won't you kindly step in ?” 

They stepped in, and set down in the setting-room. 

‘‘Madam,” says one of ’em, says he, ‘‘ we've heard of 
some antique furniture you have. Would you kindly 
allow us to see it ?” 

Lor’! I was that flustered I couldn’t answer to once, 
But finally I said, says I: 


‘Oh, sir, as to antik furniture, I don’t know as it’s | 


antik at all; but it’s powerful o/d@ stuff, and I ain’t no 
objection to your seeing of it, if you’re so cur’us.” 
The men they larfed considerable, and then I let ‘em 


look about the setting-room and in the kitchen, and I see 


they looked mighty pleased at each other all the while. 
By-and-by, when we was a-passin’ the garret-stairs, one 
on ’em said, quick as lightning : 

‘Oh! We would not like to miss a peep up there !” 

T let ’em go through the hull thing, but I was beat at 
such cur’usness from them two strange folks. Says I: 
“There ain’t nothin’ there but a pile o’ rubbidge and 
sich like.” : 

I was ashamed of havin’ ’em seen, you know; but 
them two creeturs, would you believe? declared the 
older the stuff was the better they liked ’em, and they 
went up and poked about through the things, which 
wasn’t of no earthly use to any human creetur, they 
were so old and hombly. 

Wal, after a while we got down-stairs again, and after 


| lookin’ 


I give ’em each a dish of milk, they sat down and 
coughed once or twice as if they wanted to say some- 
thing and dassent to. But pretty soon one said: 

‘*Madam, we want to buy some old furniture like 
yours. We'll pay a fair price if you’ll sell.” 

I do declare ! my breath was clean tooken away. 

‘*Lor’ sakes!” says I, ‘“‘J dunno; you better come 
agin, and I'll see what my man says.” 

With that they went away, and I went back to my 
dishes. ’Twan’t long till Asa he come along in and sat 
down in the old easy-cheer, kind of tuckered and bent 
out with the heat. 

‘* Betsy,” says he, a-leanin’ his head agin the back and 
comfortable in. hie shirtsleeves —‘‘ Betsy, old 
woman, what would comin’ home be without this ’ere 
cheer to rest in—eh ?” 

Now, would you believe it ? that cheer had been the 
thing those men had pinted out in partickler as some- 
thing they’d like to hey, and somehow I felt sorter sad 
about it. 

But I up and told Asa all about their coming and all 
they said, and, says I, kind of coaxin’-like : 

‘You know, Asa, dear, there is lots of things we can 
spare, if people is such fools as to pay us for the old 
truck. And we du need a trifle more money. You 
could buy that critter of Deacon Jones’s you like so 
much ; and Lor’! J’d like a few extra things myself in 
the way of a new bonnet and sich.” 

Wal, I can’t say that Asa fell in with me at once, but 
he came round after a spell, and the thing was settled. 
I was to sell the things [ could spare best, and maybe, as 
Asa said, says he, ‘‘It'll be good to clear the place a 
bit,” says Asa. 

All that night I was thinkin’ about it, and worryin’ for 
fear the gentlemen would forget to come back the next 
day; but sure enough the next morning they came to the 
door and bowed perliter than ever. Husband had bin 
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gone nigh an hour; but he'd left it all to me, and kissed 
me when he went away kinder quiet like, as if he warn’t 
sure whether it was best to sell or not. 

Wal, when I said to the man I was willin’ to seil, they | 
bowed again, and took out a paper book and pencil, sort of | 
business like, and wanted to know what things I'd spare. 
So I went round from room to room, and give ’em a cheer | 
here, and a bureau there, and then they p’inted to the 
old cheer that Asa always sot in. 

I don’t know how it was, but somehow I could picter 
the old man a-settin’ there all the years we'd been to- | 
gether, and lookin’ so comfortable-like when he was beat | 
out. And I could see him, too, before he and the cheer | 
grew old together, settin’ there with our little ones | 
a-climbin’ on 
his knee, and ' ; . 
lookin’ hap- 
py as bees in 
clover. 

You see, 
his father 
had owned 
that cheer 
before him ; 
but it wasn’t 
so old then, 
and 
thought good 
enough for 
the best 
keepin’- 
room. Lor’, 
[had sot on 
Asa’s knee 
the night 
after we were 
married, and 
went to his 
house to live, 
just as snug 
as could be; 
and I ain't 
ashamed to 
tell how he 
kissed me 
when there 
warn’t no one 
a-looking, 
and the cheer 
creaked a 
bit, and I 
jumped up 
as red as a beet, and every one larfed. Oh, dear! it | 
seemed as if I never could spare ‘hat old cheer at any | 
rate, and hey my man come home tired out and no 
easy-cheer to rest in, if it was only fit for the kitchen 
now-days. 

I was thinkin’ all this while the two men was a-look- 
ing about at other things and waiting a spell for me to | 
decide. 

When they asked me by-and-by about it, I wiped away 
a tear, and said I guessed I couldn't let the old man’s 
easy-cheer go out of the house till he had to stop a-using 
of it any more. 

Wal, they picked out things here and there, and finally, 
up in the garrat, they found the bedstead which had 
held my six children, one after the other. I’m free to 
confess I had to polish up my spectacles a bit, for, some- | 
how, they kept dimming as T looked at that little bed. 


was 
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COMFORTABLE IN HIS SHIRTSI.EEVES 


|} as sound as if I had only just tucked ’em up. 


‘** BETSY,’ SAYS HE, A-LEANIN’ HIS HEAD AGIN THE PACK AND LOOKIN’ 


HOME BE WITHOUT THIS "ERE CHEER TO REST IN—EH ?’” 


‘*Gentlemen,” says I, ‘‘I ain’t got no children now. 
My last darter she died in York a year ago, and left a 
married darter behind her. But, somehow, there’s a 
vision comes before me when I look at this ere little bed, 
and I can picter each little head a-lyin’ there and sleepin’ 
You see, 
two was twins, and they died, and then the other four came 


| along one after the other, and that bed was always ready 
| for ’em. 


IT don’t know as that piece of furniture is of any 
airthly valoo. It’s nigh onto a hundred year, for it was 
given me when I was married, and had held many a child 
in my grandmotler’s family before me ; and so, you see, 
it’s most too old to be wuth much, but it’s valyble to me 
so long as I can picter my babies a-lyin’ there, and I 
guess we 
won't make a 
trade there. 
You're wel- 
come,” says 
I, ‘to any 
other old 
stuff you 
like, though 
I can’t help 
larfin’ to see 
you so fool- 
ish. Lor’! 
What are you 
calkerlating 
to do with 
it, anyhow ?” 

They did- 
n’t give me 
much of an 
answer— 
’spect they 
felt too flat; 
but, thinks I: 
“Vm willin’ 
to take their 
money, if 
they will be 
such foolish 
creeturs.” 

And so 
they went on 
a-markin’ on 
their paper. 
By - and - by 
they went 
down - stairs 
and were 
standin’ by the door, when one of ’em he see the little 
four-legged table that Asa and I had ate off of before 
he traded a load of hay for the new one, you remember. 
Wal, soon as he spied that table, he says to me, says he : 

‘‘There, madam—there’s something I like the looks of 
first-rate. How about our having that, too ?” 

I could no more help larfin’ in their faces than I could 
fly. Why, that table was the hombliest thing I ever did 
see! Its legs was plainer than pipestems, ‘and it was 
square and no kind of ornyment to it. I will say it was 
kind of convinient in one way. It drawed out as fur as 
you liked to make it bigger. But, Lor’! I hadn’t used 
that old table for so long, I'd kind of forgot it. It was 


* BETSY, OLD WOMAN, WHAT WOULD COMLN’ 


| nigh onto eighty year old if it was a day; and there! what 


anybody wanted of it beat me dumb. 
Wal, I wanted the money more than I hankered after 
the table, and if they would p y fair for such a thing, 
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thinks I, let ’om have it. 
So they whisper together 
a bit, an’ then one on ’em 
said, says he: 

‘*Now, madam, we’ll give 
you forty dollars for the 
things we've cliosen, and 
that’s about all they’re 
worth, I guess. We'll send 
for them to-morrow morn- 
ing. Good-morning, ma- 
dam.” 

And, handing me the 
money in good, clean bills, 
the two silly creeturs went 
off, and I larfed till I was 
fit to burst. Forty dollars 
for a lot of rubbidge! Oh, 
law sakes ! 

Wal, I put it in the heei 
of the yarn stockin’, in the 
vase over the kitchen-shelf, 
and went back and looked 
at that ’ere table. I don’t 
know why it was, but, do 
you know, as I looked at the thing I had to polish my 
spectacles again, for they kept everlastingly dimming and 
cloudin’ up ; you see, everything consarning that same 
table kept a-comin’ into my mind, and memory was 
a-paintin’ her picters again. 

Why, I could see, as plain as day, Asa, my man, an’ I, 
a-sittin’ down alone and cozy-like to our breakfast, din- 
ner and supper, from the time we commenced house- 
keepin’, and his folks had give us the table as a present. 
I could remember how I used to spread it with my own 
cooking, and I a young bit of a wife, so proud ’cause my 
husband praised me. 

Lawful sakes alive ! the times we’ve had company set- 
tin’ to that table, and I a-doin’ the honors! Wal, then I 
remembered how as the babies came and grew larger we 
drew the table out and made it bigger, and the little 
toads used to set in their high cheers beside us, large as 
life. And then—wal, there were more a-comin’, you see, 
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and then there were two vacant places,’cause the twins | 


—** SaYs I, 
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AS THE HILLS, AND I USED TO HAVE ONE AMAZIN’ 


‘* WAL, SOON AS Hit SPIED THAT TABLE, HE SAYS TO ME, SAYS HE: 
MADAM—THERE’S SOMETHING I LIKE THE LOOKS OF FIRST-RATE.’” 


Mie 


‘ BESSIE JANE, WHERE DID YOU GET THAT TABLE | ? 


* THERE, 


died, and my man and me we never stopped a-grievin’ in 


| all the years until the Lord punished us by takin’ the 


others all but one. She was the youngest darter, and she 
set to that table with us till young John Sparks, of York, 
he coaxed her to marry him, and then Asa and me we set 
alone to the table and pushed it together ag’in, ’cause, you 
see, we had gotten back to the time, somehow, when 
there was only two of us. And, finally, he traded for the 
new-fashioned thing, and we put this aside. Wal, now, I 


| could see back thro’ those years just as plain as could be, 


if I am an old woman. And do you believe? I reely 
hated to give up the thing, after all. But Lor’! I knew 
it was better to have the money for it, and Asa did want 
that crittur of Deacon Jones’s, and I had plenty o’ use for 
all my sheer of what the old duds had been wuth. So I 
didn’t waste a mite more time thinkin’ about that table, 
but just went to my work about the kitchen, and let old 
times alone. 

Wal, the next day some men came drivin’ up to the 
gate, and took my things 
away in short order. Yes, 
{ did have to wipe my spec- 
tacles ag’in. I always do 
when I’m a mite flustered 
in my heart, and somehow, 
after the things were clean 
gone away, and only the 
empty places left, I set 
down in Asa’s old cheer and 
cried like a baby. When 
Asa came in, he set down 
in the chair and pulled me 
on to his knee. 

‘* Betsy,” says he to me, 
a-passin’ his old hand over 
my cheek, ‘‘ we’re growin’ 
old, aren’t we? but we're 
growin’ old together, wife. 
We should thank the good 
Lord for that comfort. 
There ain’t just one of us 
left to grow old alone—that 
would be too hard for either 
of us to bear, and I ‘spect 


IT’s AS OLD 
LIKE IT.’ 


FOOD 


SUPPLY IN THE FAROE 


ISLANDS. 


the Lord know sit. Why, Betsy, I'd get rid of the 
hull lot of this old stuff if I could, and give you nice 

ew-fangled things to fix up with, only, you see, I 

wid hate to part with this old cheer. Somehow it 

minds me of our courtin’ and honeymoon days— eh, 
wife ?” 

‘*Oh, husband,” says I, a-most ready to cry again, ‘* I 
vish I hadn’t a-let a mite of it go. The empty places 
iake me sick and lonely, and I must a-been crazy to let 

the dear old table go! Oh, Asa, the money is there— 
forty dollars—but I’d rather have less and have our table 
back.” 

And do you know, I just mourned about that table for 

weeks, until at last Asa larfed me out of my feelin’s. 

Wal, about a year ago, my darter’s child, she that mar- 

ried the rich man in New York city, she sent a letter 
to me to make her a visit. ’‘T'waren’t the first time she 
sent, but I wouldn’t ever go before, somehow. And now 
I took a notion I would just try the trip, and so started 
with all my Sunday things one day, ’cause Asa he pro- 
mised not to be lonesome a mite. 

Lor, ! Iwas that amazed at my grandchild’s house to 

Vig- 
gers all round the settin’-rooms on marble stools, and 


see so many things a-lyin’ round loose in the way. 


you never knew when you wouldn't run into a lookin’- 
glass that looked like another room. Sakes ! J bumped 
into ‘em But, 
a-settin’in the boodoor, and I see a 


more than one mornin’, we were 
table that looked 
the old thing I sold to the men. 

Tt was all shinin’ and bright as could be, 
things at the 


shinin’ as gold, 


once, 


amazin’ like 
and the brass 
side and on the drawer in front were as 

Says I, ‘‘ Bessie Jane, where did you get that thing. 
It’s as old as the hills, 
like it.” 

“Why, grandma,” larfed she, ‘* I gave about sixty dol- 
lars for that table. 
know antique furniture is all the rage.” 

At that I went over and peeked around the thing, and 
sure enough it was my old table—the very one I'd cried 
over the loss of, and now I beheld it ag’in. 

Wal, I just sot down and laid my old cheek ag’in it, 
and, and—there, it warn’t any use, I had to polish up 
them spectacles ag’in and ag’in. And that Bessie Jane, 
she sot and larfed and larfed till she cried. 

Then she told me why the men wanted to buy my old 
trash, and how they were collectin’ for their big store on 
Broadway here in York all the old-fashioned things they 
ean buy; and, do you know, the thing that made me mad 
was that I only got forty dollars for the hull lot, and 
here Bessie paid sixty for that one table. Such cheatin’ 
men I never see, for such perlite fellars, too ! 

But, oh, the table—the dear old table ! I was that glad 
to find it safe in the family that I writ to Asa that very 
night and told him all about it ; and I told him, too, that 
antik furniture was valyble now-days. Old times had 
come back, and new-fashioned times was behind the age, 
so Bessie Jane says, and that he must not sell any more 
of our old duds, ’cause they're too fashionable to part 
with. I don’t believe Bessie Jane valoos me any the 
more for being antik ; but, Lor’! what’s an old woman to 
an antik old table ? 


and I used to have one amazin’ 


Tue plain principles of truth and honesty are familiar 
to most of us, and need no elaborate argument to eluci- 
date or uphold them. They demand our unhesitating 
obedience, and the more cheerfully and promptly we act 
upon them, the more firm, manly and consistent will 

uz characters become. 


THE FAUST LEGEND IN GERMANY. 

CoMPARATIVELY few German students are aware that 
long before the subject was treated by Goethe the Faust 
legend enjoyed a great popularity in Germany. That 
Marlowe’s play of ‘“ The Tragical Historie of Dr. 
Faustus” was played in Germany is known. A cata- 
logue of the pieces performed by English actors in 1626 
at the Court of Dresden is still in existence. Among 
many plays of Shakespeare and other writers, occurs the 
mention of Marlowe’s masterpiece. The notice is as fol- 
lows : ‘‘Julius 7. Ist eine Tragoedi a von Dr. Faust gespieit 
worden.” (July 7. A tragedy of Dr. Faust was performed.) 
That the old German play on the subject of Faust, of 
which frequent mention is made by stage historians, was 
a translation of Marlowe’s work, is probable, but is not 
known for a certainty. It disappeared from the stage, 
according to Engel (‘‘ Zusammenstellung”’) in 1770, and 
nothing appears now to be known concerning it. An- 
other play which obtained some popularity in Germany, 
“ Arlequin als Faustus Diener” (Harlequin as Faustus’s 
servant), seems to have been a renderingof ‘‘ The Life and 
Death of Dr. Faustus . . with the Humors of Harlequin 
and Scaramouche ” (4to, 1697 ; 8vo, 1720), a pitiable farce 
of Mountfort. It is, however, as a puppet play that the 
story of Faustus appears first to have obtained high 
popularity inGermany. Only in the present century has 
the curious work been rendered accessible to the reading 
public. The showmen who knew the words or possessed 
a copy refused on any condition to make either public, 


| nor was it ultimately obtained without great difficulty 


| and more than a little treachery. Of this “ puppet play,” 


published anonymously, in 1850, by Dr. Wilhelm Hamm, 
af 


ir. T. C. H. Hedderwick has now issued a translation, 
from the admirable preface to which most of the forego- 


| ing information is derived. Without justifying the praises 
It’s very old and valuable, and you | 


passed upon it by German criticism, which, in some 
cases, places it before Marlowe's work and on a level 
with that of Goethe, the puppet play has extreme inter- 
est. Its termination, so far as I‘austus is concerned, is 
tragie—Faustus being carried off by furies through the 
air. To leave, however, a pleasant flavor in the mouth, 
some comic scenes follow, in which Casper, the servant of 
Faust, who has made with a demon called Auerhahn a 
bargain similar to that of his master, escapes, owing to 
his being a night watchman, over which mysterious fra- 
ternity the demons have, it seems, no power. The con- 
eluding words are, ‘‘ Now I'll off at once to my comrades, 
and we'll make merry with a can of schnapps over the stu- 
pid devils.” In this form the legend is well worthy of 
being studied. In his translation and its accompanying 
introduction and notes Mr. Hedderwick has rendered an 
important service to scholarship. 


FOOD SUPPLY IN THE FAROE ISLANDS. 


Ir may be wondered how those extraordinarily barren 
isles, the Faroes, can support a population of 11,000 
people, and support them without stint. But, to apply 
a Faroe proverb, ‘‘ He is a foolish mouse that has but 
one hole.” The Faroese do not rely on their fishing or 
their crops singly, though the former seldom, if ever, 
fails to be remunerative. They are notorious for the ex- 
cellence of their hosiery. Fwja uld er Faja guild (Faroe 
wool is gold to Faroe). And by export, a considerable 
revenue comes to the isles from the Faroe sheep, whose 
mutton, however, thanks to an execrable custom of kill- 
ing according to seniority, is not good. But there is 
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also a speculative element in the prosperity of the Faroes 
which has probably some beneficial influence upon the 
wits of the people. Besides their kine, their grass and 
cereals, their wool, skins and codfish (the staple fish), 
the whales have to come into count. And whereas in 
one year a couple of thousand of the ‘‘ grind” (as they 
are called) may be driven to their deaths up one or other 
of the different sounds, in the succeeding year a couple 
of hundred only are killed. So important is the whaling 
industry that it affects every member of the community. 
The sysselmen, or provincial judges, look to their per- 
centage on a capture as a matter-of-fact addition to the 
small stipend allowed by the Danish Government. The 
parish priest has his legal share also, as a matter of 
course (one-thirtieth of every catch within his district), 
and even the Crown itself does not disdain to participate 
in the profit—receiving a share equal to that of the priest. 
This profit is considerable. For not only will an average 
‘‘erind” yield in oil alone about thirty gallons, worth 
perhaps ten dollars, but will furnish sufficient food for a 
Faroe household for wecks. Each whale is worth in all 
about twenty dollars. It will be seen, therefore, that 
aroe may well be grateful to the ocean which sur- 
rounds the isles. Ever since records were kept at Thor- 
shavn,(i.e., since 1584) nearly 120,000 of these “ grind” 
have been slaughtered in the isles; and to this day the 
whales, with predictions about the luck or ill-luck of the 
actual season, furnish the most exciting topies of talk in 
Faroe, A Faroeman swears by the oil-whale as a Switzer 
by his cow. From the very intestines of the sea-animal 
The 
fat in particular may be melted down and exported as 
train-oil, eaten in a solid and raw state, salted, and served 
like fat bacon, spread on the rye-bread which the Fa- 
roese commonly use as a substitute for butter, or given 
to the sickly ones among them as an equivalent for cod- 
liver oil. 


to the oil, fat or ‘‘spek” of it, nothing is wasted. 


But besides the whales and common fish, I must not | 


forget the sea-birds as an article of food. Throughout 


the month of August the Faroe fowlers are hard at work | 


snaring these by the thousand. A party of twelve men, 
working in combination and rotation, will net between 
3,000 and 4,000 of them in a day, valued at two cents 
apiece. And, a little later in the season, you may see 


houses, there to dry, after a fashion, for future con- 
sumption. A native Faroese would 
dining luxuriously on half a dozen of these shriveled 
anatomies stewed or baked in whale-fat. But, even apart 
from the whale ‘‘ liqueur,” to a stranger the birds do not 
especially recommend themselves. The manner in which 
n Faroe fowler goes to work is rather interesting. He 
has primarily to consider the wind, inasmuch as this is 
the chief assistant force which he presses into his ser- 
vice. If the wind be favorable, he takes his long net, 
mounted on a stout wooden handle and frame, and goes 
to that particnlar cleft or crevice in the sea-rocks which 
he knows to offer a chance of sport. Down here he caro- 
fully clambers, until he finds good standing and working 
room, where the birds are bustling past him before the 
wind. It is then a matter of muscles and routine. By 
barring the passage with his net he inevitably catches all 
the birds that continue their flight through the rift ; and 
his attributes then must be mainly those of strength and 
endurance. Of course, not everywhere can a fowler at- 
tain to his perch by the exclusive use of his legs. In- 
finite pluck and nerve are both necessary. And so 
honorable a calling in youth is that of a fowler con- 


consider 


he was | 


SL: BELMONT’S DUEL, 


and position recounting with sparkling eyes the adven- 
tures of their younger days, on such-and-such a rock, 
with an understood, if not uttered, regret that such days 
are over and past for them. A member of the Lagthing, 
or Faroe Parliament, was delighted, for instance, to tell 
me the tale of some of his early tricks on the rocks by: 
Sandoe. A curious custom used to prevail here with re- 
gard to the fowlers. If one of them, in the exercise of 


his vocation, happened to slip, fall and kill himself 
thereby, the body was not recovered by his comrades, 
La Al . . 2 . . . 
They probably looked upon the accident as a visitation 
of God. 


SCRATCHES. 


THrovuGH the garden 

Ran the maid, 

**T must have a rose,” she said; 
“Take a lily,” some one whispered, 
“Take a lily, child, instead |” 


But the roses hung in posies, 
Brightly blushing overhead ; 

Up she sprang, and, lightly laughing, 
Snatched one; but her finger bled, 


So she chose 

Her own sweet rose, 

And her own sweet will—she had it, 
Had a cruel thorn as well; 
Wouldn't tell—old Pride forbade it. 


When a maiden says, ‘I will!” 
Pin may prick in bridal favor, 
Still she bears it, wears it, till 


All things end—no saint can save her. 


MADAME DE ST. BELMONTS DUEL. 


Tur Duchy of Lorraine, or Lothringen, was for many 
centuries a subject of contention between Germany and 
France. It was for a long time a fief of the German Em- 
pire ; but from the middle of the sixteenth century the 
royal family of France became connected with its rulers, 


| and assumed thenceforth a right to interfere in its inter- 
| nal arrangements. 
| French drove Duke Charles from his throne on account 
these birds hanging by hundreds at a time in Faroe out- | 


During the Thirty Years’ War the 


of his close connection with Austria. 

It was during this war that Madame St. Belmont, who 
has been styled a second Joan of Are, performed the gal- 
lant deeds for which she became so famous. 

Barbara of Ernecourt was born in 1609, at the Castle of 
Neuville, situated between Verdun and Bar. She be- 
longed to a good family in Lorraine, and from her earli- 
est childhood she trained herself in military exercises and 
the use of arms. Her chief delight was hunting and 
every kind of field sport. One day, when she was en- 
gaged in her favorite pastime, she met with the Count 
de St. Belmont, and, being mutually charmed, they mar- 
ried shortly after. 

Jarbara was scarcely more than a girl when she mar- 
ried, and at this time her face was excessively pretty, 
though it was afterward spoiled by the smallpox—when, 
so far from being made unhappy by the loss of her 
beauty, ‘she was as pleased,” says the Abbé Arnould, 
**to be marked with it as other women are afflicted on a 
similar occasion, and said that it would enable her to 
look more like a man.” Her figure, however, was small 
and ungraceful ; but she was robust, and able to beara 
considerable amount of hardship without feeling it. 

When the French invaded Lorraine, the Count de St. 


sidered that you may hear grave and gray men of means ! Belmont, who had always occupied a high place in the 
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ST. BELMONT'S DUEL. 


estimation of the duke, was at this time actively em- 


ployed resisting the invaders, while Barbara remained as | 


custodian of his castle and estates. Unfortunately, the 


duke’s high opinion of Monsieur de St. Belmont’s mili- | 


tary talents led the latter into a serious dilemma ; for, 


being intrusted with the command of a fortress, he felt | 


himself bound in honor to defend it for several days 
against the French. 


of the military law—doubtless first introduced through 
humane feelings—by which officers in charge of strong- 


The officer, not caring to show his face in the vicinity, 
disappeared immediately, and was never heard of again. 

Barbara's reputation was considerably raised by this 
duel. Several gentlemen in the neighborhood gathered 
and put themselves under her orders. At their head, 
she made frequent raids into those parts of the country 
occupied by the French. She was always victorious, 


; and almost invariably brought home some trophies in 
In those days there was, it would seem, a rigid code | 


holds, refusing to surrender after all hope of success was 


gone, were to be punished in a most degrading manner. 
When this feeble stronghold was taken, 


| Lorraine. 
the French | pen, which she wielded quite as skillfully. 


arms or baggage; for, in addition to courage, she pos- 
sessed great prudence and foresight. 

The Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, put an end to the 
Thirty Years’ War, and settled, for a time, the affairs of 
Barbara laid down the sword and took up the 
Her first 
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“YOU THOUGHT, SIR, I MAKE NO DOUBT, THAT YOU WERE FIGHTING WITH LE CHEVALIER DE 8ST. BELMONT. IT IS, HOWEVER, 
MADAME DE 8T. BELMONT OF THAT NAME WHO RETURNS TO YOU YOUR SWORD.’” 


leaders seriously debated the expediency of hanging their | 


antagonist. Meanwhile, the countess had been con- 


temptuously treated by a cavalry officer who had taken | 


up his quarters on one of her husband's estates. She 
dispatched a cartel, signed ‘‘ Le Chevalier de St. Bel- 
mont,” purporting to be written by her husband's 
brother, and the ungallant officer had to meet her. They | 
crossed swords, and Barbara almost immediately dis- | 
armed her opponent; then, picking up his sword and 
handing it to him with a gracious smile, she said : 


work, ‘‘ Les Jumeaux Martyrs,” 
works of equal merit followed. 

After the death of her husband she gave her mind en- 
tirely to religion. She retired to a convent, but died 
before taking the vail, May 22d, 1660, at the age of fifty- 
one. Although there was none of that unfeminine coarse- 


appeared in 1651; other 


| ness which so often attaches to women who pass the 


**You thought, sir, I make no doubt, that you were | 


fighting with Le Chevalier de St. Belmont. It is, how- | 


you your sword, and begs you in future to pay more re- 
gard to the requests of ladies,” 


greater part of their lives in camps, Barbara was always 

more at her ease in male society than in that of her own 

sex, in which she felt embarrassed and awkward. 
While her courage rendered her famous throughout 


| France and Germany, her charity and the zeal which she 
ever, Madame de St. Belmont of that name who returns | 


| 


displayed in the service of the poor rendered Madame de 
St. Belmont respected and beloved by persons of every 
|} rank who dwelt in the neighborhood. 
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“ON A PILE OF SOFT RUGS SAT A WOMAN PLAYING WITH A HEAP OF SEA-SHELIS. I LOOKED, AND RECOGNIZBD THE 
ISLAND GHOST. BOTH HER FACE AND HAIR WERE AS WHITE AS HOAR-FROST.” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Cuapter XXIII.—Jerra Stim Speaks. 


I am Basil Hawkstone’s promised wife! How strange 
and unreal it all seems! I can scarcely believe my own 
great happiness. He will have no secrecy about our love. 
By the time the late breakfast was over at Tempest Hall, 
everybody—the revelers of last night, and the household 
servants also—knew that the island lord was engaged to 


that very insignificant and unexpected person — his | 


daughter’s governess. 


Some of the ladies wished me joy, in a cold, and | 


constrained way. Violet Van Dorn looked unutterably 
Vol. XXV., No. 4—29. ; 


indignant. Miss Rokewood was the only one who cones 
gratulated me heartily. Colonel Latimer grew very pale 
and drew out his watch. 

‘‘T’ve an engagement in Whithaven at noon,” he stam- 


| mered ; ‘‘sorry to say good-by so abruptly !”” 


Bee was radiant. 
‘‘And you are to be my mamma!” she cried. ‘Oh, I 


| am so glad-—I will love you so much !” 


And she clasped me close in her little arms. 
Mrs. Otway received the news with a grave face. 
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**My dear child,” she sighed, ‘‘I wish you joy, but] 
don’t look for it as Basil Hawkstone’s wife!” 

I felt a creeping chill. 

“Why do you say that, Mrs. Otway ?” 

** Are you so ignorant of the history of 


vou shonld ask ? The | 


fate ft uoias 
Phe tears hie 


the 


family, that 
overtaken them all 


will not spare you.” d down her wrinkled 


1 


veeks. * How ¢ . l yy i 


} 


peace or happiness, 
You 


your 


r 


‘ 


whik r woman—lives ? 


t} 


liss Raven hae 
| here in 


the 


ive h rd tra Lappene d 
llow 


» Hawkstone 


together in tl 


much happiness did second 


ever know ad 
where 


ie housekes pe r’s room, 


is sorting housebold linen The windows 
reat beds of Autumn asters and geraniums, 
1e the 
the distant bleat 


All was security 


faces to a cloudless sun: the sails of 


Lille 


vlmills turned lazily in a soft breeze ; 

sheep came from the island moors. 
peace, and ‘“‘the light that never 
filled my How could 


’ } ) | 
ble on such a morning, an ul ich a 


land nor 
talk of 
Mrs 


was on 


happy eyes Ww one 
trou ‘ 
Otway put her 


tin 
arms sudden! 

u are surrounded by 
fear for you 


nd Ba .| 
He had heard part ol 


yw appeared at the window, a 


I 
shi 
] 


ation, at least 
“Mrs. Otway,” 
hten Jetta 
must 


he 
I know she 
tell 


and rest 


said, gravely, ‘‘don't att 


emprt to 
fri 


we 


aking a bad bargain, but 


not her so’ ‘Love is stronger 


than hate, his grand, 


ussure ith « h in 


vou 


may, : , 
help thinking that not succeed,” 
» I know that 


rt, I forgive your d 
. 


1 
you Will 


you have her welfare and mine 


ul prophecies, Mrs. Otway,” 
t sec onl 


* But do n 
ith can do that ! 
And I, lo 


to his eve 


> said, lightly. k to part us now 


king up into his powerful, bronzed fac 


Ss of solen gray, itly repeats i the words 


** Surelv death 
* 
Already the guests : lenartine 


il 


I cannot but 
th o a longer 
how 
Of 


at some tY 
that the heard of 
those 10 go to 
them 


yachts 


e ies § 1K it 


ement. 
rry the 


till 


vi 


y ha Hawkstone’s enga 


courst Whithaven will e: 
news with 


rhe 


grows st 


tane 
GIstance 


vanish in the blu 
Miss Rokewood and | 


The latter has had a relapse 


er ¢£ 


guardian al 


and Hawkst 


bone 


1] 
lil 


“17 


main. will 


not permit him to leave the Hall until he is stronger. 


It Tam to be married in this 
island church, one month from date, and sail at once for 
Enrope. He will go back to Egypt—to a Winter on the 
Nile, according to his original plans, and I am to share 
lis wanderings in the land of the lotus—I ai to s 


1 


and Thebes and Luxor with 


is all arranged little 


Cairo 
him. 
‘*All this seems very hasty,” I tried to say, when he 


had thus taken possession of my future ; but he silenced 


me with a passionate embrace. 


9 
i. 


‘Why should we * You hi: 
Moreover, delays are 
dangerous. I dare not dally long with Happiness—I have 
found her too fickle, too uncertain 
make her my own at once !” 

Why should I not bring a little joy into his life ? Why | 


should I not help him to forget his past ? There can be | 


wait ?” he crie ive no 


friends to consult—I have none. 
and 


I must seize 
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but one supreme evil before me now—to lose Bas'l 
Hawkstone, and one supreme good—to share his future, 
whatever it may be. 
** Oh, let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet, 
Before my life has found 
What some have found so 
Then let come what come may 
What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day.” 


The first, 


from Vincent Hawkstone, contained these words : 


The morning mail brought me two letters. 


u are on the brink of a precipice, Jetta. You must not, you 
t, marry Prince Lucifer! I wish to that I had 

that night in the garden! If you persist in your present 
ion upon yourself, a 


Heaven 


i will bring destruct $s well as uj 


warned in time.” 


The second letter was from my poor brother, and ran 
follows : 

t peril, Jetta—I need your help. To-right 

» at Peg Patton’s Inlet House, Iam now a fugil 
in the name of our dead father, « 


16. SO 


me alo 


r unhappy GABRIEI 


A fugitive from justice —terrible words! My heart 
leaped into my throat. A black cloud seemed to fall on 
Ul my new-found happiness. I gave Vincent's letter to 
Hawkstone, but concealed Gabriel's in my handkerchief, 
und smiled when my lordly lover asked me the cause of 
my sudden pallor 

fter lunch Miss Rokewood went over to the light- 
, on an extreme point of the island, and took Bee 
h her in the pony-cart. 
| the roads are 


lof Bee 
You will make a model stepmamma, Miss Ravenel,” 


It is a long, lonesome ride, 


rough. I charged her to be very care 


she answered, gayly. ‘‘I pledge you my word that I will 
return the child to you unharmed.’ 
[ saw them go off together, Bee shaking the lines over 
fat backs of the ponies Miss Rokewood’s kind arm 
thrown firmly around her, and a half-dozen dogs barking 
at the wheels of the cart. Some business had 
illed Hawkstone to Whithaven—he would not return 
till d The invalid, Mr. Sutton, was a prisoner in his 


matter 


ark. 

om. So I found the coast quite clear, and a little be- 
t I sturted alone for Peg's Inlet. 

Somehow the walk across the dunes had never seemed 

» lonel The chill of Autumn was in 

ir. How would Tempest Island look, I wondered, 

l Ah, before the falling of the white 


rol 
I should be far away with my lover, ir 


y as on this night. 


id of snow ? 


1a Summer 


reached the beach whege I had once before 
Gabriel, 


House. 


met 
and turned up the forest path to the Inlet 
Dead leaves rustled under my feet. Here and 
there a red tree stood up, like a torch, in the gloom. 1 
heard 

the water lapping on the crag, 
ripple washing in the reeds.” 


" 
ne 
> lon ig 


In nervous haste I went on till I came in sight of the 
house 
hands clasped around her knees, and a cob pipe between 
li 
i 


3s any one waiting for me here, Peggy A asked, ny 


In the doorway sat Peg Patton, with her brown 


her She 


DS. 


arose as I approaclhs a. 
heart beating fast. 

** Yes, miss,’’ she answered, and motioned me to enter. 
‘You will find the person inside.” 

I stepped across the threshold into Peg’s living-room. 

The light was fading fast, ind at first I could discern 
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no object clearly in the low, dark place, but as I stood | stone 


gazing around it in vague alarm, a figure started out of 
an obscure corner, and advanced toward me with a cat- 
like tread—not Gabriel—not my unfortunate brother, 


but Mademoiselle Zephyr, the former of Basil 
Hawkstone. 


wife 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
JETTA STILL SPEAKS. 


‘“‘T wrar no disguise this time, you see !” These were 
5 9. 


mademoiselle’s first words, as we stood together in Peg’s | 


darkening room. 
[ felt a curious shock. 


‘Where is the person who summoned me to this | 


louse ?” I demanded, indignantly. 

Mademoiselle shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*She stands before you! That was a little 
mine. 
ban of excommunication.’ It would be scarcely prudent 
for him to venture again to the Tempest. He wrote the 
letter you received at my dictation—I knew it would 
bring you, and I was anxious for an interview.” 

She was dressed in some rich fabric that swept Peg’s 
bare floor in shimmering folds. Her yellow, babyish hair 
clustered about her face in little rings and tendrils—it 
was the same blonde, angelic face that had brought 
shame and grief to Tempest Island six years before. 


‘*Our last meeting in the Hall garden was not alto- | 


gether satisfactory,” she continued, with an airy toss of 
her golden head. ‘‘On that occasion you put the poor 


gypsy basket-seller to total rout, and proved yourself to | 


Well, I drove 
you from the island six years ago—see how time and fate 
liave avenged you, Jetta Ravenel! I am now the out- 
cast, and you the power behind the throne—the shrine at 
which Prince Lucifer knee]s. 
venge for most things in this world, I notice, if one has 
patience to wait.” 
[ tried to keep an unmoved front 


be a rival whom it is not safe to despise. 


‘*Gabriel has been guilty of an unworthy trick,” I 


said ; ‘* but I will not blame him, for he is in your toils. 
You have changed his whole nature—you have ruined his 
future prospects—what more would you do? Where is 
he now hiding? Since you have forced this meeting upon 
me, I demand my unhappy brother at your hands!” 

She burst into a mocking laugh. 

‘“‘Tam not Gabriel’s keeper. 
pects ? 


Have I ruined his pros- 
Ah, it is plain that Hawkstone, who can be de- 


lightful when he is in love, conceals the truth from you, | 
and unwittingly leaves to me the pleasure of revealing | 


it! Perhaps you may understand some things better 


when I tell you that your brother is a—thief! that he | 


robbed George Sutton in his Newport house a few weeks 
ago, and then attacked him savagely and left him for 
dead. Where is he hiding? In dens and caves, I pre- 
ume, as all criminals hide from justice. 


[ did not faint or ery out—I did not lose my head. I 
looked her full in her fair, malicious face, and said, 
calmly: 

“Tt is a falsehood !” 

‘“‘If you really believed that,” she answered, ‘‘ you 
would not grow so pale! Of course, Gabriel’s insane 
passion for me is at the bottom of his crime. He loves 
me so much—absurd boy !—that he would cheerfully 
murder any one who stood between us—rob any one, 
to supply me with diamonds and other trifles. Miss 
Ravenel, you have struck at me through Basil Hawk- 


ruse of | 
Your brother is at present under a ‘ prodigious | 


One can always find re- | 


The chief busi- | 
ness of his life now is to evade the officers of the law.” | 


| added to her spectral appearance. 


T can wound you with your own weapons through 
your brother Gabriel. I always hated you furiously, you 
know.” 

‘*T fail to see how that fact justifies you in destroying 
Gabriel,” I gasped. ‘‘ Are you a woman or a fiend, that 
you would make him sin and suffer simply because he is 
my brother ?” 

The wicked laugh bubbled over Vera’s lips again, as 
she went on: 

“In the battle betwixt you and me I shall neither give 
nor expect quarter. I mean to destroy you and yours 
without merey. You have taken from me my husband— 
the father of my child. Don’t say that the law had al- 
ready separated us—but for you Ishould have won him 
back, sooner or later. Great Heaven !’’— passionately 
elasping a pair of lily hands heavy with jewels—‘‘T al- 
ways meant to win him back! Iam Bee’s mother—I am 
Basil Hawkstone’s wife! I love him still—love him 
madly, passionately, and what right have you to step be- 
twixt those whom God hath joined ?” 

I stood and looked at her, stunned, overwhelmed, and 


| at that moment the airy structure of happiness which I 


had built in the last few days collapsed and went down 
in utter ruin. 

** You dare to love my husbaud !” hissed Vera. ‘‘It is a 
criminal, unholy love! I cry out against it! In a month 
you will marry him and go abroad—to Egypt—to some 
Eden that he will find for his new Eve? You cannot go 
so far that my vengeance will not pursue you—the ven- 
geance of a wronged, outraged, heartbroken woman !” 

[ fell back a step, and passed my hand across my eyes 
—I seemed scathed by lightning. 

**Can 
Had you known the secret history 


‘* Have you nothing to say ?” sneered my enemy. 
you make no defense ? 


| of the Hawkstones, you might have hesitated before you 


set yourself to bewitch my husband !” 

She swept up to the mantel, and lighted a candle. 
Then she called out, suddenly and sharply : ‘‘ Peg —Peg 
Tatton !” 

The brown woman appeared in the door. 

“Take the light, Peg,” commanded mademoiselle, 
‘‘and we will follow you. You have something to show 
Miss Ravenel—a little story to tell her.” 

Peg took the candle in one hand, and made a motion to 
me with the other. Mechanically I obeyed the beckon- 
ing fingers, and stepped out info along passage. There, 
a door that I had not perceived, opened to Peg’s touch. 


She drew me forward into an apartment, the luxurious 


appointments of which might have surprised me at any 
other time, and Mademoiselle Zephyr followed us. From 
the ceiling a lamp was suspended, and below it, on a 
pile of soft rugs, sat a woman playing with a heap of sea- 
shells. I looked, and recognized the island ghost—the 
mysterious person that I had first seen, vears before, in 
the Hawkstone tomb. She did not lift her eyes as we 
entered—did not seem to see us. Both her face, and the 
hair that streamed loose on her shoulders, were as white 
as hoar-frost. She wore a trailing white gown, which 
With 
streaks of foam, she went on sorting the 


fineers like 
shells, 


and 


| crooning, brokenly : 


**Oh, the moment was sad when my love and I parted 


“y 
Savourneen deelish, shighan oh! 


As L kissed off her tears I was nigh broken-hearted 
Savourneen deelish, shighan oh!” 


The pathetic voice went through me like a knife. I 
started back a step and looked at Peg Patton, who was 
gazing steadfastly at me. 
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‘** Dia you ever see this woman before, Miss Ravenel ?” 
the said. 

“Yes.” 

**Do you know who she is ?’ 

“ec No.” 

Something tragic came into Peg’s heavy brown face. 

“Look at her!” she cried. ‘‘She ir the mother of 
Basil Hawkstone, and ‘he imurderess (f nis father !” 

I stood dumb. Mademoiselle Zephyr sark gracefully 
down on a sofa, with a mocking smile on her lips. 

“The night that Philip Hawkstone brought home his 
second bride,” said Peg Patton, ‘‘ this, his divorced wife, 
followed in a common fishing-boat, from Whit- 
haven, entered his chamber, and stabbed him to the heart 
as he lay sleeping beside his new love.” 

‘*Who shall say that she did not do well ?” interrupted 
mademoiselle from the sofa. 

‘‘T was sitting in the church-porch that night, think- 
ing of my false lover,” went on Peg —‘‘ fur Philip 
Hawkstone was that, as perhaps you know, miss—when 
a strange apparition came flying toward me from the 
direction of Tempest Hall. There was a flash of light- 
ning, and I recognized Hawkstone’s former wife ; her 
dress and her hands were stained with blood, and she 
was like one distraught. ‘ Hide me,’ she exclaimed,‘ for 
I’ve killed him !’ 

“‘T hurried her to this very house, where I lived with 
my old blind granny 

Our friend was kindly disposed toward the murder- 
ess, because she had done the very deed which Peg her- 
self longed to do!” said mademoiselle, from the sofa. 

‘Never mind about that!” answered Peg, sullenly, 
‘*We had both suffered, and for the same man. I'll own 
that I felt akin to her that night. As soon as we got to 
the Inlet she began to rave in delirium. What do you 
think I did then? Locked her up from the blind 
granny, flew back to Tempest Hall, and told the new 
wife the whole truth! I, the sweetheart that Philip 
Hawkstone had jilted, stood that night ’twixt the two 
women he had wedded. ‘ Will you give her up to just- 
ice ?’ I said to Jetta Hawkstone. ‘She'll be hung sure 
if you do! Her heart is broke and her wits are gone. 
Your coming to the island has fairly driven her mad. 
Will you give her up ?? And she answered, ‘No, never ! 
Besides, there’s the child.’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘there’s the 
child. Is he going to be told, in after years, that his 
mother murdered his father ? We must conceal her, and 
keep the secret always.’ ‘We will,’ said Jetta 'Hawk- 
‘Go home, Peggy, and take care of her at the 
Inlet House till I come.’ 

‘*The poor creature was shrieking in brain fever by the 
time I reached home. With the help Mrs. Hawkstone 
sent me I nursed her night and day. I barred every 
door and window of the house, and nobody on the island, 
or off it, dreamed of what I was doing here. We knew 
from her ravings that she had adored her husband, and 
that he cast her off simply because he was tired of her. 

** Well, miss, the keeping of the secret was the punish- 
ment that Jetta Hawkstone imposed upon herself for the 
part she had innocently played in the tragedy. She de- 
clared that she was to blame for the awful deed the first 
wife had done—that, by marrying Philip Hawkstone, she 


him, 


stone. 


had brought destruction upon him, and to the end of her | 


days she was full of regrets and remorse. As for Master 
Basil, she loved him beyond belief, and vowed to hide 
his mother’s crime from him while her life lasted—to hide 
it from the world, too, for the boy’s sake. And she was 
a woman of her word—was Jetta Hawkstone. She suf- 
fered herself—she let others suffer, but year after year 
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she kept her lips sealed, and sheltered the murderess 
here, and provided abundantly for her wants. Apart 
from our two selves, the only person on the Tempest who 
knew the whole truth was Harris, the overseer. Master 
Basil never dreamed of it till his stepmother died. 

** Well, she got well of the fever”—jerking a brown 
hand toward the madwoman—“ but her brain was left 
weak and queer—her wits never came back. Mrs. Hawk- 
stone built this room for her, and put in the secret door, 
to guard against surprises, and made her comfortable 
in all ways, even to indulging her whims for white 
gowns, and sea-shells, and the singing of songs. She's 
harmless enough, but sometimes she gets out, in spite of 
me, and frightens the island folks, who think she is a 
spook. 

‘* Basil Hawkstone still keeps her here, not from fear 
of the law, for she’s only fit for a madhouse, but because 
she seems fond of the place and of me. We both think 
that at this late day, when the world has forgotten the 
murder, her miserable story had best be left untold—un- 
known. Now, Miss Ravenel ’*— turning sharply on me— 
‘I s’pose you wonder why I’ve brought you to see her 
to-night—why I’ve raked up the old tragedy ? It’s be- 
cause you've promised to marry Philip Hawkstone’s son ! 
Am I not your friend when I try to show you the rough 
path which that other Jetta trod before you—when I try 
to turn your feet out of it ?” 

The white woman started up from the pile of rugs on 
the floor, and held out to me a shell. 

‘* Listen !” she said, in a sad, gentle voice. ‘‘There’s a 
message inside it for you. Do you hear? Go away from 
this island—go at once, or you are lost!” 

‘‘Even lunatics have moments of wisdom !” laughed 
mademoiselle, as she arose from the sofa and shook out 
her silken train. 

Peg Patton retreated into the passage. I followed with 
the circus-rider. The secret door closed noiselessly o». 
Hawkstone’s mad mother. 

**Do not forget the story you have heard, Miss Ra- 
venel,”’ sneered Mademoiselle Zephyr. ‘‘ And wait! I’ve 
a message to send Basil Hawkstone. Three times I 
have failed to get possession of my child, but as the Lord 
liveth, and as my soul liveth, he shall not keep her from 
me one day longer! Now, farewell.” 

How I escaped from the house I cannot tell. The first 
that I remember I was flying down the forest path to the 
beach. The owls hooted in the twilight, the night- 
hawks flew over my head. I leaned, at last, against the 
rock of the ‘‘Old Woman,” and looked out with blank, 
sightless eyes on the gray sea. My dream of love and 
happiness was done—the gate of my Eden had already 
closed behind me. And then I heard a step, and I knew 
he was coming to seek me—he was even then at my 
side. 

‘* What a fright you have given me, Jetta !” he cried 
*‘T returned from Whithaven to find the house empty 
and desolate. Miss Rokewood and Bee have not yet 
appeared, and you-—” 

He stopped and turned my face toward the afterglow 
of sunset. 

‘« Jetta ! how white and stwange you look ! Why do you 
shrink from me ?—what has happened ?” 

‘Take your arms away !” I answered, wildly. ‘Do not 
touch me, Basil—never again! We are parted—we can 
| never, never marry !” 

And I told him all. 

His face grew turbulent for a moment, then hardened 
into ominous lines. 

‘“* My poor darling,” he said gently, ‘“‘ you have fallen 
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I do not regret that 
you have seen my mother, or heard her story, for I would 
But what can I 


too readily into mademoiselle’s net 


have no secrets from the woman [ love. 
that vindictive, mischief- 
loving cheat, Mademoiselle Zephiy r? 
has but two idols—herself and the circus-ring. 
never loved— her desertion of the child, and the cruel 


Say of that second-rate actress 


Believe me, she 


physical injury which she inflicted on her six years ago, 


prove that. Me she hates with 
farce that she is playing would be ami 


her whole heart. The 
ising, if it did not 
threaten my future happiness—I would laugh at her 
plots, if they were not directed against your peace as well 
as my own. Do you say that we 
Not on this side 


are parted from each 


other, Jetta ? of the grave, and not by 


any living mortal !” 
[ looked straight into the eyes ¢ f the man I loved, and 
answered : 

‘After what has passed to-night, could I ever be 
happy as your wife ? The broken heart of that woman at 
the Inlet House, the protests of Bee’s mother, the shame, 
the disgrace which my brother Gabriel has brought upon 
me, all hold us wide apart! There's a great gulf fixed 


between us. Your wife [can never be! My heart ma 
break, but not this my resolution !” 

His voleanic eyes, the hard lines of his mouth, told me 
that I had met my master. 
gently through his arm. 

‘* My darling, let me take yon back to the house. I 
will not try to reason with you now,” he said, with unut- 


Yet he drew my hand very 


terable tenderness. ‘‘I will not even reproach you, for 


you are already overwhelmed. As for Gabriel, it is quite 
true that he owes his ruin to Mademoiselle Zephyr. 
Leave him entirely to me—leave all your troubles to me, 
Jetta, for the fact that they are yours makes them min 
also,” 

In silence I went on with him over the dunes, Ms 
ears were still ringing with Vera's threats and reproaches, 
my eyes could see nothing but the madwoman playing 
with her heap of shells. Never could I marry Basil 
Hawkstone till these things were for ever blotted from 
my memory. 

Mrs. Otway met us at the door of Tempest Hall. 

“Oh, ” she cried, in great distress, ‘‘a dreadful thing 
has happened. Miss Bee is lost !”’ 

‘Lost !’ we echoed, in the same breath. 

“The ponies ran away,” explained the housekeeper, 
‘‘when Miss Rokewood and the child were returning 
from the lighthouse. Both were thrown out.’ Miss 
When 
she came to herself, she says, she could find nothing of 
see. The child had disappeared, leaving not a trace be- 


hind, 


to come hom 


Rokewood’s head struck a stone, and she fainted. 


She searched everywhere, and was finally obliged 
», and call Harris and the servants to help. 
Not ten minutes ago they all started off on the road to 
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CHAPTER XXY. 
TEE PARTING. 


Tue alarm-bell rang sharply from the steeple of thi 


| island church, and dir etly every able-bodied man on the 
| Tempest had gathered at the door of the Hall. 


Bee, she 


| mysteriously disappeared. 


the lighthouse—they thought it wasn’t best to wait for | 


you, Sir, 


*** One woe doth tread upon another's heels, 
So fast they follow, '’ 


muttered Hawkstone. ‘‘At what hour, and at what | 


spot in the road, did this mysterious disappearance take 


place ?” 


‘“‘[m not sure,” answered the housekeeper, wildly. 
‘‘Miss Rokewood will tell you. I wish you would order 
somebody to ring the alarm-bell, sir!” 

He turned to me with bent brows. 

**Mademoiselle Zephyr has fulfilled her threat,” he 
said. ‘‘In some unknown way she has got possession of 
the child at lust !” 


Hawkstone’s words were few—his little daughter wa 
missing—the whole place must be searched at once. Ii: 
himself mounted a fleet horse and started out to overtak: 
the party led by Harris and Doris Rokewood. He can 
up with it at that very spot in the road where Bee had s 
Miss Rokéwood, pale and 
distressed, rushed to meet him, and related the sam 
story that he had heard from Mrs. Otway. The poni 
had taken fright and belted, as she was returning from 
She had been thrown out and stunned 
and in that interval of unconsciousness— not more than 


the lighthouse. 


Bee had vanished a 
though the earth had swallowed her. 
frightened the 


ten or fifteen minutes, she thought 
compl tely as 
‘What 


quik kly. 


= Somethi io 


ponies ?”’ asked Hawkstone, 


moved suddenly in a thicket by the road 
side,’ Miss Rokewood answered, in great grief and re- 
morse ; ‘I caught one glimpse of a dark object crouch 
ing there—whether man or beast I cannot say, for my 
attention was instantly drawn away to the beasts. Oh, 
Mr. Haw kstone, will you ever cease to blame me for thi 


’ 


disaster ?—can you ever forgive me ? 
‘“There is nothing to forgive,” he answered, kindly ; 
Do not distres: 


ease God, we will find Bee again, and befor 
Pl God ll find B g 1 bef 


‘nothing for which I can blame you. 
yourself, 
many hours. I ought to have been on my guard, know 
ing, as I did, that an outrage of this kind was always im 

Harris shall take you back to the Hall, Miss 
Rokewood—leave the search to me—I know into whose 


hands mv dauehter has fallen.” 


minent. 


He gave a few orders to his servants, then turned hi 
horse’s head, and rode off through the gathering night 
straight to Peg Patton’s Inlet house. 

The brown woman was still sitting in her low door, 
smoking her cob pipe. Hawkstone swung himself ont 
of his saddle, and strode up to her with an ominous air. 

“e ] rt g r 

‘Master ?”’ she answered, iucuiringly. 

‘Is that woman still in your house ?” 

Peg unlocked the swarthy hands that held her knees, 
and answered : 

‘*No, sir. She went back to Whithaven an hour ago.” 

His face was dark with anger. He put one hanil 
heavily on her shoulder. 

‘Tam not quite pleased with you to-night, Peg. My 
daughter has disappeared from Tempest Island. Now tell 
me the truth—don’t dare to trifle with me. When Mad 
moiselle Zephyr went back to Whithaven, did she tak: 
Bee with her, and what help did you give her in the 
business ‘ 

Peg dashed down her cob pipe, and confronted he: 
master boldly. 

‘* Have I served the Hawkstones for more than twenty 
years, ‘sir, to be suspected, at last, of treachery to you 
and yours? Is your opinion of me so poor that you 
think I would stoop to help any one—mind you, any one! 
—steal your daughter ? If Mademoiselle Zephyr, as you 
call her, has taken the child, God is my witness that I had 
no part in it! I haven’t set eyes on Miss Bee. A Whit- 
haven boat brought your former wife to the Inlet, and 
also took her away—I didn’t watch her come or go—it 
wasn't my business.’ 

‘*Tn that case, you do not know whether she was alone 
or not, eh ?” 
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*“T can see some things, master, without watching,” 
answered Peg, dryly. ‘‘There was a dark, thickset man 
with her when she appeared at my door. He turned and 
went off into the wood.” 

** Jasper Hatton !” thought Hawkstone. 
Peg with unappeased wrath. 

“Why did you lend your aid to decoy Miss Ravenel 
here to-night ? Why did you fill her ears with a story 
which might better have been told at another time ? How 
dared you, at the bidding of Mademoiselle Zephyr, seek 
to turn from me the heart of the woman I love?” 

Peg looked the island lord squarely in the face, and 
replied : 


He regarded 


‘*T gave your former wife the shelter of my roof for an 


hour or two, master, because I could not deny such a | 


small favor to one who had once borne the name of 
Hawkstone ; but I didn’t decoy Miss Ravenel here—thiat 
was the work of Mademoiselle Zephyr. True, I spoke 
my mind to her, sir—I told her your mother’s story. 
For the sake of Philip Hawkstone’s second wife, I could 
not let the girl that she brought to this island rush into 
marriage with you without knowing something of the 
fate of those who had been before her —something of 
what she herself may expect, if ever she becomes your 
wife.”” He winced visibly. ‘‘ Answer me, master, would 
it not have been a sin and shame to stand by and see 
Miss Ravenel marry you with the truth untold ?” 

Ho frowned, 

‘*You have meddled with my private affairs in an un- 
warrantable manner, Peg,” he answered, sternly. ‘* Were 
it not for your long service to me and mine I should find 
it hard to forgive you.” 

“T did right, sir—I know I did right!” persisted Peg, 
stubbornly. 

With a dark 
denly into the 
Pee’s mantel. 

‘“With your permission,” he said, dryly, ‘‘I will go 
and see my mother !” 


suspicion in his eyes, he stepped sud- 
Inlet house, and seized a candle from 


Peg followed him as he strode down the passage, and 
through the secret door to the apartment of the mad- 
woman. 

The lamp was still burning there, the sea-shells still 
strewed the floor, but the place was empty. 

‘““What has become of her, Peg ?” demanded Hawk 
stone, sharply. 

‘*Tt’s likely she’s slipped out on one of her flights round 
the island, sir,” answered Peg, looking blank, ‘‘ though 
I didn’t see her go—I never do. 
than a woman. If I try to lock her in, she grows vio- 
lent. I’ve found from experience that it’s best to let 
her have her own way. Besides, she knows how to man- 
age the secret door as well as I do.” 


She’s more like a spirit 


He gave a searching glance around the room, then put 
the candle in Peg’s hand. 

**T see, master,” she said, sadly, ‘‘ you doubted me— 
you thought I might be hiding Miss Bee here. ‘‘Can’t 
you believe me when [ tell you again that I haven’t seen 
the child, and know nothing of her ? 
me for the sake of my past service ?” 

‘Yes !” answered Hawkstone, ‘‘I can—I do believe 
you, Peg! Now come and show me the way which that 
dark, thickset man took when he turned into the wood.” 

She went with him in silence. The salt tide was gur- 
gling in the creek ; the brown leaves rustled down upon 
them, as they moved together under the twisted pepper- 
idge-trees. Peg pointed to a little path running away 
into the deeper silence and darkness of the forest, and 
Hawkstone nodded. 


Won't you believe 


| the scarehing party. 


‘Tt joins the island road,” he said, ‘‘at the very spot 
where Miss Rokewood’s ponies took fright at some 
strange movement in the thicket. Yes, all is now quite 
plain to me, Peg.” 

Then he mounted his horse again, and rode away by 
the border of the creek. 

He had small hope of finding there any track of Bee’s 
abductors. The incominy tide had been at work before 
him, and of course he was ignorant of the exact spot 
where the Whithaven boat had waited for Mademviselle 
Zephyr. 
denly discovered something swinging from a low bough 
near the entrance to the creek. It was a sash of pale 
ribbon, worn, as he remembered, by Bee when slie 
started with Miss Rokewood for the lighthouse. He 
slipped it into his pocket. All was plain to him, in- 
deed! Madame Vera had with great sueeess substituted 
the ail of Jasper Hatton for that of lnekless Gabriel 
Ravenel. 


He went back to Tempest 


Dark as it was, however, his keen eyes sud- 


4 


Hall to await the return of 
He could not leave the island till 
he had arranged certain affairs with Harris, as it was diffi- 
cult to tell how long a chase Mademoiselle Zephyr might 
lead him. Jetta Ravenel and Miss Rokewood stood wait- 
ing in the porch as Hawkstone dismounted at the door. 

** No news,” he said, grimly, before either could speak, 
‘* Bee has been carried from the island. I shall start in 
pursuit as soon as possible.” Then aside to Miss Rave- 
nel, who leaned white and cold against a pillar of the 
porch : ‘‘I must see you alone before I go—I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

She made a slight gesture of acquiescence. 
Rokewood followed Hawkstone into the Hall. 
usually calm exterior was greatly ruffled. 

‘*All this is very dreadful,” she cried; ‘‘and my 
guardian is in a fever of anxiety because Bee was in my 
sare When she disappeared.” 

‘‘Have I not assured you that you are in nowise 
accountable for the loss of Bee ?” he answered, sooth- 
ingly. Bo- 


Doris 
Her 


“*T beg you to cease reproaching yourself, 
fore many hours, I shall return with the child.” 
The night was far spent before Harris and the search- 


ing party came back to Tempest Hall. They had found 
no trace of Bee. After a long conversation with the over- 
seer, Hawkstone ordered Sampson and his catboat to 
await him at the wharf, then-enatched a hasty breakfast 
alone, for neither Miss Rokewood nor Jetta Ravenel ap- 
peared at the meal, and repaired straightway to tho 
old library for a last interview with the woman he loved. 

After a brief delay, which seemed an eternity to his 
furious impatience, Jetta Ravenel entered with a slow, 
reluctant step. 

She was very pale—the dark shadows under her eyes 
told that she had not slept. He took her hand—it lay 
cold as snow in his clasp. About her lovely mobile lips 
were resolute lines that filled him with alarm. 

‘**T seeo—you have been thinking over our conversation 
of Jast night ?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, and drew her hand significantly 
from him, ‘‘ My determination remains unshaken.” 

‘You will not marry me, Jetta ?” 

“Nol” 

“And you can stand and say this, knowing that you 


are deliberately putting a knife through my heart ?” 


‘** There is a knife in my own !” she answered, drawing 
a shuddering breath. 

The pain, the pallor of her face, in its drift of derk 
rich hair, maddened him. He tried to take her in his 
arms, She repulsed him—gently, indeed, but firmly, 
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**You make it very hard for me, Basil,” she faltered. 
“Tt is impossible that I can ever know happiness, or 
peace of conscience, as your wife. Spare me further 
words.” 

His iron-gray eyes blazed with desperate passion. 

** Every man will make a stand for this life !” he cried, 
bitterly. ‘* You are assailing the very citadel of mine! I | 
will not live apart from you, Jetta, for I can have no life | 
apart. Your scruples shall not avail with me. You love | 
me, I love you—this is the only thing worthy of our 
consideration.” 

**Oh, hush i” she implored. 

**No, you must hear me out. Iam free to marry you 
lawfully, and neither Mademoiselle Zepnyr, nor any 
other living creature, shall hold us asunder. I freely | 
acknowledge that my father committed a cruel sin when | 
he cast off my mother and married another woman. Do | 
you find any parallel betwixt her case and tht of the 
girl who deliberately deserted husband and child to fly 
with Jasper Hatton back to the circus-ring ? You dare 
not tell me that you do! Her protests against my mar- 
riage with you are as false as herself. Shall I allow you 
to sacrifice our happiress to her vengeance and jealousy ? | 
—never! You have promised me your hand, Jetta—I 
will never give you up, nor release you, under any cir- 
cumstances, from your engagement.” 

She trembled as she answered. 

** All that you say only convinces me that I must leave 
the island at once—that I must put the world beiwixt | 
myself and you, Basil. I never can, I never will, marry 
you while Bee’s mother lives. I tell you again, as I told 
you last night—you may break my heart, but not my 
resolution, I must go away to some spot where you will 
never see—never hear of me more !” 

** And where will you find that spot ?” he demanded, | 
fiercely. ‘‘ Not on this side of the grave! Whither you 
go, I will follow !” 

“Now you ara unkind, ungenerous—unlike yourself,” | 
she sobbed. ‘In this battle the odds must ever be | 
against me. I leave you, Basil, because it is right that | 
I should do so.” 

** Right that you should cast me from heaven down to | 
perdition? Right that you should utterly lay waste my 
life ? You have small comprehension of the love I bear | 
you if you think I will submit to such a fate.” 

The wavery Autumn sunshine, peering through the 
small panes of the library-windows, struck mournfully | 
on the wan faces of the two lovers. Jetta Ravenel looked 
around, as though seeking some avenue of escape. All | 
the heart within her—a passionate, Southern heart that, 
like a flower, had wakened to life under the ardeat sun of 
his gray eyes—reached after this man ; but an iron hand 
seemed holding her back from him. Her visit to the In- 
let house—all that she had seen and heard there, still 
pressed upon her like a nightmare horror. 

** Basil,” she gasped, ‘‘I cannot talk of it now. Let 
us face the inevitable with courage. Your fate can be 
no sadder than my own. You are going away this morn- 
ing in pursuit of Bee ?” 

** Yes,” he answered, gloomily. 

A spasm of pain contracted her pale, sweet lips. 

**Ah, poor little Bee! I see now that my presence at 
Tempest Island has been disastrous to you all. No at- 
tempt was made to carry away the child till I came— 
none might ever have been made but for me. I have | 
provoked this crisis in your domestic affairs, and so long | 
as I remain under your roof, Basil, I shall be sure to | 
bring fresh torments upon you. This is another reason 
why I should go, and immediately.” 
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The haggard reproach of his look made her shrink. 

‘*Your argument is a poor one, so far as it concerns 
me, Jetta, since no trouble, no possible disaster, can 
equal that of separation from you. Oh, girl, girl! how 
can you be so stubborn, so determined, when you know 
that you are breaking my heart? Bee may go—I will 
not leave this spot to search for her—the whole world 
may go, unless you swear that you will stay on the 
Tempest till I return to it.” 

“Oh, be calm !” she entreated. ‘‘Go and look for 
Bee—go at once! You have no right to delay a moment. 
Yes, yes, 1 will stay at the Hall till you come back—I 
will not feave the place till you bring the child—I pro- 
mise faithfully.” 

He snatched her to his heart, and pressed his lips to 
hers. 

**No more than this? Will you promise no more, 
Jetta ?” 

**T must not—I cannot !” 

** Ah, you are a woman, and therefore it is not possible 


| that you can slay both your own heart and mine! IfI 


did not believe this, no power on earth should tear me 
from the Tempest. I would not leave you if a thousand 
voices of duty called. Oh, my dearest! be merciful to 


| me and to yourself! Oh, my dearest! keep faith with 
| your lover, and when I return, God grant that you may 
be less cruel, and I less wretched !” 


It was well that his arms fell away from her with the 
last word, for he was taxing her powers of endurance to 
the utmost. She could not look longer in that splendid, 
reproachful face, and keep her determined front. He 
went out in silence and closed the library-door. 

Half an hour after, Sampson’s catboat was dancing 


| over the blue water toward Whithaven, bearing the 


island lord, who looked back, again and again, with 

troubled, anxious eyes, to the old Hall on the wooded 

slope, where he had left the woman that he loved. 
When and where would he meet her again ? 


—— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SEARCH. 
Tue boat reached Whithaven shortly before noon. As 
Hawkstone sprang ashore at the wharf where the island 


| people were wont to land on their visits to the main, a 


man stepped out from a group of loungers there, and 
put himself before our hero with a shamefaced, depre- 
catory air. 

**I say, Prince Lucifer,” stammered Vincent Hawk- 
stone, **you are too late, you know—the game has 
flown !” 

Hawkstone pulled himself up and looked sharply at 
the kinsman who had so recently attempted his life. 

**T’ve been walking about this wharf for hours, watch- 
ing, like Sister Anne on Bluebeard’s tower, for Sampson's 
boat,” went on Vincent, before the other could speak. 
‘By Jove! you haven't hurried yourself! I thought you 
would be in Whithaven by sunrise. Should have skipped 
down to the island and offered my services, but was 
under ban, you know, and was sure your islanders 
wouldn’t let me land. See here, Prince Lucifer—a mad- 
man isn’t considered responsible for his misdeeds, and I 
was stark, staring mad the night I shot at you in the 
island garden. Had been drinking hard, you see.” 

Hawkstone looked at him a moment in stern silence, 
then answered, dryly, ‘‘ No doubt!” 

The handsome ne’er-do-well put on a meek and peni- 
tent air. 

** Well, I’m deucedly repentant now. Come, you were 
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PRINCE 


LUCIFER. 


I'll ad- 


mit that I've tried your patience abominably in the past, 


always generous, Prince Lucifer—always noble 
but can't you make up your mind to forgive me once 
more ?” 

A frown knit Hawkstone’s brows 

‘* Tf I find it more « asy to distr 
Vincent, you have only yourself to blame,” 

‘* True 
peace must be patched up between us 


be 


ust than to believe you, 

he answered. 

too true ! said Vincent, airily. ‘* Nevertheless, 

shake haads and 
yar 

friends 

Hawkstone put out his hand, coldly, relnetantls 

pitied » despised his i 


in 
‘You will probably give mé 


He 


nite as much as | rate cousin. 
abundant cause to rey nt 


are ove rr he said. 


kness before many day 


oreat eagerness 


id! Don't think se poorly of me, Mag- 

Lucifer ; 

[Tam mad to hel » you, 

lf in trouble. Don’t frown—lI 
that has brought you to Whithaven— 
hotel last night your lost daughter, secure in the clutches 
of her triumphant mamma ! 
any right to interfere ‘twixt mother and child ; so Madame 
Vera an 
House till seven o’clock this morning ; then madame, with 
Bee, and last 
but not least, aswarthy fellow called Hatton, departed for 
And, ’pon my soul, 
Prince Lucifer, he that follows in the hope of overtak- 
ing that 
to the fore !” 


thanks awfully for this gho 
now that vou fin 
the 


and I saw at the 


yourse know 


Of course, nobody here had 
1 her offspring remained undisturbed at the Eagk 
bag and baggage, her French maid, little 
New York on the early express. 


party must have swift heels, and all his wits 


I{awkstone’s face grew dark. 
‘That Hatton again !” 

‘* Yes; one of Madame Vera’s many lovers—he has pur- 
sued her for years, I hear. Now they're off for Europe, 
You'd better look them the transat- 
steamers. You see, they're safe in Gotham by 


probably. 
lantic 
this time—lhuye got a good start of you, for vou can’t fol- 
low till the next train, which won’t leave Whithaven for 
a half-hour yet. Come up to the Eagle House, and hear | 
the facts which I have given you confirmed by the people 
there.” 


Hawkstone went 


up on 


in a furious frame of mind. At the | 
hotel he found Vincent's story to be perfectly correct 
Madame Vera had broneght a child to the house on thy 
preceding night—a little lame, pale-faced girl, who cried 
piteously, and was hurried out of sicht by the French 
maid. And that morning the beautiful cireus-vider had 
settled her bill, and departed with the aforesaid child 
and all her other belongings, including Jasper Hatton, 
szho seemed to act as her guardian, on the seven o'clock 
for New York. It 
was rather late in the day for Vera to aNect a guardian. 

While the 
ments, Vincent stood 
with careless fingers. 


€ «press Hawkstone smiled grimly. 


x his own state- 
the 


clerk was thus corroboratin 


drumming on oflice-window 


**Of course you'll not rest, Prince Lucifer, till vou 
recover possession of Bee ?” he said. 

“That goes without saying,” replied Hawkstone, dryly; 
“ but first I must send some dispatches before me, which 
may possibly result in the detention of my daughter by 
the proper authorities—at least they will reduce Madame 
Vera’s chances of running the child off safely.” 

He went away to find the telegraph operator. When 
he returned, Vincent was still beating a tattoo on the 
window. 

“Wish you would permit me to bear vou company, 
Prince Lucifer,” he cried, ‘‘and share in the hunt— 
would like to see Madame Vera’s little game played to | 


| the end. 


| things 


| mained of seeing Zephyr here. 


| boarding- house and hid him 


| what he’s done with 
| Sutton ! 
to use it.”’ 


| speedily with the kid. 


It was the fellow Hatton who bagged the child 
That poor devil, Gabriel 
utterly thrown over, you know.” 


for her. Ravenel, she has 

Ilawkstone’s stern lips tightened. 

‘I know nothing about it! Thanks, Vincent—I am 
familiar with Madame Vera’s ways, and shall be able to 
rescue my daughter without your assistance.” 

You mean that you tolerate 
eh ?” drawled Vincent, with a lance-like gleam in the 


corners of his blue eyes. ‘* Well, then, let me walk to 


can’t my company, 


the train with you.” 

They went down the steps of the hotel, and off along 
t] elm-shaded street. 

* When you return to Whithaven with the child,” said 
Vineent,.‘* T hope you'll be generous, old man, and po 
mit me to go down with you to the Tempest.” 

Hawkstone frowned. 

“Your audacity, Vincent, is worthy of admiration 
Before you ask that favor, give me other proof tl: 
words that you are really anxious to wipe out your pa 
misdeeds.” 

Vineent bit his lip, and langhed. 

‘fT will! When you return you'll hear unexpected 
I'm not altogethcr 
incorrigible. Just now, you remember, [I was speaking 
of that You 
with an unlucky fondness for play.” 


of me—’pon honor, you will ! 
[am cursed 
Hawkstone frowned 
again. ‘* Well, I’ve encountered the fellow at the gam- 
ing-table tolerably often. 

Whithaven. 


idiot, Gabriel Ravenel. see, 


He’s been hiding all along in 
Wild horses, no, nor the fear of the gallows 


| wouldn't drag him from the place while a chance re- 


Last night we met again 
in the usual way. He played like a lunatic—he’s going 
all to pieces of late—got fleeced to his last cent—had 
some valuables about him, but lost those also. For your 
sake, and—and Miss Ravenel's, I couldn't see him left in 
the street, or at the police station, so I took him to my 
there. Of course, he's 


likely to be apprehended at any moment. He’s sick, 


| too, as well as penniless—a desperate, half-delirions 
| spectre of a man. 


Don’t know what's to become of him, 
I’m sure ; but now that Zephyr has left, perhaps ’twill 
be possible to send him out of the country. Wonder 
all the loot he abstracted from oll 
Plainly he can’t make up his aristocratie min 
They had reached the depot by this time. Hawkstone 
paused and looked hard at his cousin. 
Ts this trne ?” 
Pon my soul it is!” 
He thrust a roll of banknotes into the other's hand. 
Then keep Gabriel Ravenel at your boarding-placo 


IT will 


he demanded. e 


till I return, and use this money for his needs. 


| then take him off your hands, and reward you well for 


| the service.” 


* All right,” replied Vincent, as he pocketed the notes. 
‘*Greatly obliged, I’m sure. Hope you'll come back 
Good-by and good luck, Prince 
Lucifer.” 

As the out of Whithaven, Hawkstone 
glanced from the window of a drawing-room car, a 
saw on the receding platform the face of Vincent turn 
after the departing train with a look so evil, so full «! 
vindictive hate, that he gave an involuntary start. 

‘Ts that boy deceiving me again?” he thought, irri- 
tably. ‘*Is he pondering new mischief? Iam far too 
lenient with him. It is my misfortune that I can never 
find the heart to punish him according to his deserts.” 

The train moved on. 


train moved 


LINUS, THE 


KING’S SON. 


Hawkstone leaned back in his seat, and dismissed from 
his thoughts the cousin whom he heartily despised, and 
therefore could not fear. Straightway his heart flew 
back to Tempest Island and the girl who had inspired 
him with the one tremendous passion of his life. With 
the recklessness of baffled love, he said to himself : 


***She’s mine, and I will have her— 


I seek but for my own,’ 

For years Fate has been keeping her for me, and not 
the angels above, nor the demons below, shall hold us 
apart now !” 
Before him arose her face—pale, maddening, as 
he had last seen it in the library at the Hall—the 
eyes heavy with tears unshed, a passionate despair 


when 
great 
lurk- 
A girl slender as a reed, and 
yet, in purpose, strong as steel! How he was to undo 
the mischief that Zephyr had done he could not quite 
foresee ; but on one point he was sternly determined, 
and that was to marry Jetta Ravenel in defiance of all 
opposition, all scruples, all malice. Love, the omnipo- 
tent, should conquer everything. She loved him, and 
being net a Spartan, but a girl, with a girl’s heart, 


ing in their soft darkness. 


sooner or later he felt that she must yield to the mas- 
tery of his pas ion. 

With his arrival in New York, the torment of fruitless 
search began—search for individual atoms in the vast 
crowds of a great city. 

No tidings of Bee awaited him there, although his tele- 
grams had set in motion the power which is supposed to 
ferret out all solvable secrets, and arrest with Briareus 
hands the steps of evil-doers. The hotels, the outward- 
bound steamers, the offices of transatlantic companies, 
yielded not the smallest clew to the whereabouts of the 
child and her captors, The official whose aid Hawkstone 
had invoked said, quietly : 

‘* Nu persons answering to the description of the party 
have vet been seen or heard from, Mr. Hawkstone ; but if 
these people are in the city, you will have news of thtm 
before many hours.” 

That they were in the city he could not reasonably 
doubt—that they would be found was equally probable, 
since Argus eyes were watching, here, there and every- 
where, for a stout, dark man, a small blonde beauty and 
a pale, lame child. He must bear the torture of indefi- 
nite delay as best he could. With this purpose in view, 
Hawkstone set forth to cool his impatience among the 
crowds of the great thoroughfares. He had never been a 
doting father, but the thought of his child Bee in the 
power of Vera and Jasper Hatton goaded him now be- 
yond endurance. 

: He panted to regain his daughter and fly back to 
Tempest Island. For hours he walked the streets, all his 
senses painfully alert. The echo of a child’s voice, a car- 
riage flashing by, with a little face behind the glass, some 
petite vailed woman darting by him on Broadway, a peal 
of mocking feminine laughter, set his pulses leaping more 
All this was delusion, however 
her fair, wicked mother he found no trace. 

He dined at Delmonico’s ; then called a carriage, and 
started for the opera-houses and the theatres, 

From one to another he hurried, searching with hawk- 
like 


conies aglow with color, and starting whenever, in the 


than once. of Bee, and 


mi 
p* 


ize orchestra-chairs, brilliant tiers of boxes, bal- 
long curves of lighted stalls, his eyes chanced to alight 
on a fair face, a milky throat, a head of soft yellow curls. 
At midnight, weary, baffled, exasperated, Hawkstone re- 
tired to his hotel, and there poured out his heart in a 
letter to Jetta Ravenel—a wild, vehement letter, yet how 


feebly it shadowed forth the tempest within him! Ia 
despair at the impotency of words, he started up, at last, 
and thrust the sheet into a gas-jet. As he did so—yes, 
while he stood watching the flame reduce all that passion 
and pleading to a pinch of gray ashes, something stabbed 
through him like a Soudanese spear—a premonition of 
evil, mysterious, inexplicable. The ear of his spirit 
heard suddenly the wash, wash of salt leagues of boistcr- 


| ous water, the rustle of dead October leaves on the ter 


race at Tempest Hall, and then the voice of Jetta herself, 
full of desperate need, calling to him from far away: 

‘6 Basil! he Ds oh! he lp ie 

Verily he heard it! It hovered in the air above hi 
head—the whole room palpitated with the horror and 
despair of it. 

** Jetta,” he answered, wildly, ‘where are you? What 
has happened ?” 

His only reply was the noises of the street outside. 
He rushed to the door—looked out into the corridor. All 
was silent there—it was an ugly fancy. Jetta was safe at 
Tempest Hall. How could she be otherwise than safe 
in his own domain, surrounded by his servants? He 
langhed at his momentary weakness, 

“With all this infernal business, I am growing as 


| nervous as a woman,” he thought; but he went mm: 


diately and telegraphed this message to Miss Ravenel : 


“Ts all well with yeu? If you need me, answer at onee.” 


No answer came, for Jetta Ravenel’s eyes never saw 
the message. 

The second day of the search was a repetition of the 
first. The silent hunt went on, but Argus eyes discovered 
no Vera, no Bee, no Jasper Hatton. 

At noon of the third day the officials before mentioned 
said to Hawkstone : 

“*T fear you are on the wrong track. It is my belie? 
that no such parties are in the city, nor have they escaped 
by foreign steamer or cther line of exit.” 

The same suspicion was taking form in Hawkstone’s 
own mind. He had been duped, deceived, misled. He 
went back to his hotel to make ready for immediate de- 
parture, and found awaiting him there the following 
strange message from the woman when he was vainly 
pursuing : 

“Sinee my revenge is accomplished, come back from yous 
wild-goose chase! I have not been-eut of Whithaven. You wer 
directed to New York only that I might obtain a little time. Woul 
you learn something of Bee ? Then, at seven o'cloe 
come to the gray church in Whithaven Square, 
meeting on earth. 


3 
I 
to-night, 
it will be our lasé 
VERA,” 
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(To be contir ued. ) 


LINUS, THE KING’S SON. 

Tuts story is current in Iceland. It was told to a Ger- 
man traveler in that out-of-the-way part of the world by 
& poor joiner — evidently a true-born Icelander, well 
versed in the folk-lore of his country, but a somewhat 
prosy narrator. The story is here given in a condensed 
True, there is not much said in it about music : 
but its chief incidents are brought about by the agency 
of magic songs. The singing of the swans lulls the 
king’s son into a death-like slumber, and it is by 
means of music that the sweet foster-sister of Linus, 
when she finds him reposing on the couch—but all this 
the reader will see in the story itself, and to tell it first 
in a preamble, and then a second time, would be even 
worse than the prolixity of the honest Icelandie joiner. 
So let us proceed to the story. 

There was once a king and a queen who had 2 son 


form. 
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whose name was Linus. Every one in the whole king- | 
dom admired the young prince for his fine person and | 
_ his many accomplishments. 

Now it happened that when Linus, the king's son, had | 
attained the age of twenty years, he suddenly disap- 
peared, and no one could say what had become of him. 

Not far from the king’s palace lived, with her parents, 
in a little hut, a young girl who was the prince's foster- 
sister; and he had always been extremely fond of her. 
No wonder that he liked her so much, for she was as 
beautiful as she was amiable. 

‘* Mother,” said the girl, ‘‘ pray, now let me go, that I 
may seek for him until I find him again !” 

When the mother heard her speaking thus, she became 
convinced that all dissuasion would be useless, and she 
permitted her daughter to go. However, she gave her a 
magic ball of thread, and taught her how to throw it be- 
fore her as a guide to the hidden abode of the king's son ; 
for the old lady was not altogether inexperienced in the 
mysteries of sorcery. The girl took the ball of threal 
and let it run before her ; and it rolled and rolled many 
miles over mountains and through valleys, until it sud- 
denly stopped near a precipitous cliff. 

‘*Here he must be !” ejaculated the girl, and anxiously 
looked about whether there was not somewhere an en- | 
trance into the cliff. But all she could find, after a care- | 
ful search, was a narrow crevice, somewhat hidden by a 
projecting rock, scarcely wide enough for her to squeeze 
herself through. When she had succeeded in entering the 
cliff, she found herself in a large cavern, the walls of 
which were smoothly planed, and suspended on them were | 
all kinds of odd implements. Surveying the cavern with | 
a curiosity not unmixed with fear, she discovered on one | 
side a short passage leading into another cavern not | 
quite so large as the first, but handsomer in appearance. | 
Having entered the second cavern, she observed a splen- 
did bed standing in the middle of the room. Trembling | 
with hope and fear, she drew nearer to the bed, and lo! | 
there she found him lying asleep, the beloved Linus, the 
king’s son ! 

Her first thought was to awaken him as quickly as 
possible, that he might fly with her out of the mountain. 
But all her exertions to arouse him had no effect, although 
she tried various means which ought, it might be sup- | 
posed, certainly to have awakened him. While consider- 
ing what she should do, she was suddenly terrified by 
a rumbling sound like that of distant thunder, which | 
gradually became louder and louder, until it appeared 
to be quite near the entrance to the cavern. She had 
just time to hide herself behind some furniture in the 
corner, when the cliff opened widely, and in came a 
giantess, seated on a chariot of ivory, inlaid with gold, 
and having a golden whip in her hand. 

As soon as the giantess, who was also a great sorceress, 
had entered the cavern, the opening in the cliff closed 
again. Presently she went to the bed on which the 
king’s son was reposing, and summoning two swans 
from the end of the cavern, she recited the spell: 

“Sing, sing ye my swans, 
To awako Linus, the king’s son!” 

Immediately the swans began to sing a song, charming 
beyond all description; and as they sang the youth 
awoke. Then the horrid giantess sat down by the side | 
of the king's son, and told him how very fond she was of | 
him ; and that she should never be happy until he was | 
her husband. But, Linus, the king's son, smiled with- 
out answering her; and, turning his head aside, he 
thought of his foster-sister in the little hut not far from 
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his father’s palace. How little did he suspect that the 
dear girl was near to him, hidden in the cavern ! 
However, the giantess, perceiving that she was talking 
in vain, at last determined to await a more propitious 
time. So she again called her swans, and recited the 


| spell : 


“Sing, sing ye my swans, 
To charm the king’s son to sleep!” 


Immediately the swans sang a song inexpressibly sooth- 
ing, and the king’s son fell asleep again. Thinking the 


youth safely secured, the giantess took up her golden 
whip, and seating herself in the chariot of ivory, inlaid 
with gold, she recited the spell : 


**Run, run my precious chariot, 
And carry me to the Lifsteinn !” 


As soon as she had said these words the cliff opened, 
and the chariot flew off like a flash of lightning. Now, 
when the watchful girl heard the thundering sound 
gradually diminishing into a feeble murmur, she knew 
that she might venture out of her hiding-place. The 
first thing she did was to command the swans: 

“Sing, sing ye my swans, 
To awake Linus, the king's son!” 


Immediately the swans began to sing most charmingly, 
and the beloved Linus awoke. Oh! how unspeakably 
happy he was when he beheld his dear foster-sister stand- 
ing before him! For a time the cavern was to them a 


| paradise ; but soon the anxious question arose how to 


escape from the clutches of the giantess. 
Then the quick -witted girl suggested a plan which 


| Linus hopefully adopted ; and having summoned the 


swans to lull the youth to sleep again, she withdrew into 
her hiding - place, for the increasing rumbling of the 
chariot warned her of the approaching danger. 

The giantess had not long returned to the cavern when 
she determined on making another attempt to gain the 


| afféction of the king’s son. So she commanded the swans 


to sing him awake. Tho prince arose, appeared much 
more compliant than before, and expressed his willing- 
ness to marry her on the following day, if it were not 
otherwise destined. 

Then the enamored giantess, in answer to his inquiries, 
revealed to him various secrets as to her magic powers ; 
and when he asked her to tell him candidly whither she 
went so often in her chariot, she replied : ‘Ah, my dear 
boy, there is no cause for jealousy! The fact is, I have 
a brother who is a great giant, and we both, my brother 
and I, have but one life, and that is bound up in a Lif- 
steinn (‘Stone of Life’). Now, you must know, the 
Lifsteinn is very brittle, and if it should be broken our 
death would be certain. Daily I visit my brother, who 


lives far off in a valley near a deep spring under three 


high trees. We then fetch up our Lifsteinn, which lies 
in the deep spring, and carefully examine it; for nothing 


| affords us greater satisfaction than to find our Lifsteinn 


uninjured.” 
This valuable information was listened to with breath- 


| less attention by the young girl in her hiding-place ; and 


when the giantess, having previously ordered the swans 
to sing the king’s son to sleep, bad taken her departure 
in the chariot, the girl lost no time in hastening from the 
cavern ; and, rolling the ball of thread before her, she 
followed it over mountains and through valleys until she 
had reached the deep spring under the three high trees. 
The great giant, whose mere breathing made all the 
leaves of the trees tremble, was just placing the Lifsteinn 
in the lap of the giautess, when the courageous girl 
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eprang out from behind the trees, and snatching it up, 
threw it on the ground and shattered it into fragments. 
lmamoment both the giant aud the giantess fell down 
dead 

Now the girl ascended the ivory- rolden chariot, too] 


up the golden whip, and smacking it, recited the spell 


us chariot, 


Kun, run, my prec 
And take me to 


nus, the king’s son! 


When the chariot had entered the cavern, she at once 
commanded the swans to awaken the king’s son, and this 
tley did in strains of music so melodiously beautiful that 
no mortal had ever heard the like. Linus and his dear 
foster-sister, having provided themselves with as many 
jewels and as much gold and silver from the cavern as 
they could carry, took their seats in the chariot and com 
manded it to take them straight to the king’s palace. 
Oh! how they all rejoiced throughout the whole king- 
dom! ‘There was no end of festivities ! 

But the most glorious festival was that when they cele- 
brated the marriage of Linus, the king’s son, with his 
sweet foster-sister. On that day the old king, in his 
happiness, resigned the crown in favor of his dear son. 
Of course, King Linus and his beloved queen were quite 
happy then, and ever after. 


« KITANG-SHI.” 
A SrranGE Puase or Cuinese Sperritvat Bri 
BY EDWARD GREEY. 
Mopekrn spiritualism, with its mysterious revelations, 
has its Chinese counterpart in Tauism, which, B. c. 604, 


was founded by the sage Lao-tze, whose followers be- | 


lieve not only in the impalpable presence of spirits, but 
in the existence of Kiang-shi, literally, ‘‘ the dead who 
walk by night.” 

When I resided in China, it was not considered correct 
for a foreigner to associate on terms of equality even with 
the educated and refined classes of natives ; however, m) 
chief object in visiting the East being to study the people, 
I disregarded the prejudice of my countrymen, and in : 
doing made a number of true friends, among whom wer 
two cousins, Lin Yueen and Lin Chang, the first-men 
tioned a firm believer in Tauism, and the last a philoso 
pher and literary graduate. 


Although differing widely in our religious morpholog) 
we often discussed cach other's faith, and, save upon ou 
occasion, our arguments were conducted dispassionately, 
the exception being the day upon which I first urned 
about the Kiang-shi. 

Yueen had purchased an illustrated copy of the Serip- 
tures containing an appalling representation of tlie D 


of Judgment, which I was requested to describ 

** Ah !” ejaculated Chang, when I had finished ; ‘1 
cousiu believes in a resurrection of the body, but a 
not ever wish to experience it.” 


‘* Hush !” commanded Yueen. ‘‘ How dare you speal 
lightly of such a subject ?” 

“Oh, Tam not afraid of the Kiong-shi,” answered 
‘hang. ‘‘ Even if the things exist, they will never trou- 
ble me. Th v only haunt you Tauists,”’ 

“The scoffer laughs at the supernatural,” observed 
Yueen. ‘It is by faith that we acquire knowledge.” 

‘* What is faith ?” demanded Chang, appealing to me. 


I gave him our definition of the word, ending with: 
“ By faith we remove mountains.” 

“T thought you accomplished such work by digging,” 
he slyly retorted. 


I explained that the sentence was metaphorical, and 
expressed my great regret at the personal turn our con- 
versation had taken ; whereupon he said : 

‘* Metaphors are very beautiful, and form the bulk of 
all classics, though they more often mask than reveal 
the truth. As to the Kiang-shi, I will believe there are 
such things when I see them.” 
| ‘*Yueen,”’ I said, turning to his relative, ‘‘ will you 
enlighten me upon this matter ?” 


Yes, he is the one to give you information,” mer- 
ily observed Chang; ‘‘for he is well up in all their 


| tricks 


| Yueen shuddered at this pers#luge, and it was some 
| moments ere he spoke, as follows: 

‘‘Many centuries ago, during a disturbance between 
| the two great elements, heaven and earth, a malignant 
demon obtained a victory that enabled him to exercise 

ipreme control over the ‘spiritual essence’ of certain 
mortals, the number of whom, happily for humanity, was 
limited to thirteen hundred. Descending to the earth, 
he appeared at night, sometimes as a beautiful girl and 
at others as a handsome youth, and, pretending to be ter- 

ly] hungry or thirsty, beggeed his victims to give him 

ine or cakes that had been used in sacrificing to their 

icestors. Upon his request being complied with, the 
benevolent persons who took pity on him were trans- 
| formed into Kiang-shi, and sent forth to transmit their 
curse to others.” 

‘* What do you mean by their curse ?” I asked. 
‘A ee gravely replied, “that is a thing I do not 
care to describe.” 

‘Oh, go on!” urged his cousin. ‘*‘Sung-tie never 
hesitates to enter into particulars with regard to his 
religion. Who knows but that you may convert him to 


Yueen solemnly rebuked Chang, and reminded him 


the fate of a certain Chinese scoffer ; then addressing 
id 
‘* Upon becoming one of these unhappy creatures, the 
»oxdy does not decompose, while its /armma (spirit), in- 
al of being freed by death, is at night reunited to its 
‘and sent forth in order to find a victim to whom it 
transmit its burden of thirst and hunger. It is as- 
‘rted, if the tomb of a Kiang-shi be opened and the head 
‘yarated from its trunk, the malignant demon ceases to 


ave any further power over that person, and the number 
: { accursed becomes lessened by one.” 

| ‘*‘Now I breathe more freely,” laughingly remarked 
| Chang. “If what you say is correct, the Kiang-shi must 
| be getting mighty scarce, as, to my knowledge, several 


have lately been desecrated under the pretense 


t ie bodies contained in them had been seen walk- 
i mut at nieht.” 

Yueen did not reply to this, but, indicating me, in- 
juired ; 


What is your opinion ?” 
Have you ever encountered these materialized 
ts ?’ I asked. ‘* Although not wishing to treat the 
| matter lightly, I am far from being convinced of their 
istence. Like you, I have studied the works of Lao- 
| tze, who wes certainly a profound thinker, but I do not 
remember any reference to the subject in question.” 
Yneen passed his hands across his forehead, and dur- 
eral moments appeared to be lost in thought, 

after which he said, in a hesitating manner : 

‘IT certainly know of persous who have beheld the 
Kiazng-shi.”’ 

‘That is what the Tauists always say,” whispered 
Chang to me, as he replerished his pipe. “Stick to 
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him and make him give you his authority in Lao-tze’s 
writings.” 

“T can do that,” warmly retorted Yueen, who had 
overheard his cousin’s remark. ‘‘ Our sage instructs by 
metaphor; that is why you and our friend here have 
failed to grasp the true meaning of his words.” 

**Come,” I said, ‘‘do not let us grow angry over this 
discussion, but remember the saying of Mencius, ‘‘ Re- 
spect the belief of your friends and you will retain them ; 
failing in this, they will become your enemies.’ 

My words acted like oil upon troubled waters, and we 
resumed our usual relations. 

A few days after this occurrence I received an invita- 


tion from Yueen to be present at a ceremony called | 


Tsing-ming (pure and bright), literally ‘‘sweeping the 
tombs of ancestors,” which is universally observed by 
the Chinese, even their philosophers taking part in the 
rites proper to the occasion. 

I entered my sedan about eight o’clock in the morning, 
and was conveyed to the south gate of the city, where I 
found my friends and their kinsmen, to whom I was in- 
troduced by Yueen, and when this was accomplished we 
were carried some miles into the country, until we 
reached a private cemetery, surrounded by a high wall, 
‘above the door of which was placed this inscription : 


“The Ancestral Tombs of the Lin Family 


[ descended from my equipage, and, joining the party, 
halted while Yueen burnt a quantity of fire-crackers, as 
an offering to the Portal ; then I took my place by the 
side of Chang, and we filed into the inclosure, which con- 
tained a high mound, pierced by a number of the horse- 
shoe-shaped tombs common to that part of the country, 
and sparsely studded with willow and pine trees. 

As we advanced up the main pathway, Yueen staggered 
back in affright, and, pointing toward a granite structure 
in front of him, exclaimed : 

‘* Took ! look !” 

His voice and manner ¢aused us all to crowd forward, 
and, to our amazement, we saw that the slab had been 


removed from the central grave, the coflin withdrawn 


from its niche, and its cover displaced. 

For a few moments Yueen appeared dumfounded ; 
however, when he had somewhat conquered his horror, 
he said : 

‘*This is a shameful act of sacrilege. 
est men present, Lin Chang and Lin Soo, must restore 
the casket to its resting-place.”’ 

The persons addressed immediately responded, and 


were proceeding to carry out their duty, when they dis- | 


covered that not only had the coffin been tampered with, 
but the body mutilated by decapitation. 

At first few would believe in Chang’s assertion. How- 
ever, when all of them had inspected the remains, they 
almitted it was so; their muttered verdict being: 

‘** Kiang-shi !” 

‘* My kinsmen,” said Yueen, in a solemn voice, “this 
is the body of my grandfather. Let us pledge ourselves 
to silence with regard to his state. 


tical as to the truths of Tauism.” 

Everybody, including myself, gave the required pro- 
mise, and we quitted the cemetery, the door of which 
was carefully locked and sealed. 

‘Sung - tie,” whispered Chang, as I re-entered my 
sedan, ‘‘ you will excuse our asking you to accompany 
us home to-day, will you not? We have to hold a family 
council.” 


“T understand,” was my answer. ‘' Please express to 


| of thinking ; 


The two young: | 


One thing is certain | 
it will convince those who have hitherto been skep- | 


your cousin how deeply I regret the misfortune that has 
befallen you.” 

I had started for a day's holiday, and did not wish to 
return home until nightfall, so directed my bearers to 
proceed to what are known as the Peach Gardens, a beau- 
tiful spot on the bank of the Hwang-poo River, where, 
spite of the foregoing unpleasant adventure, I passed a 
very agreeable time. 

It was nearly a week 
the first to pay me a 


ere I saw anything of my friends, 


visit being Chang, who, to my 


| astonishment, spoke very gravely about the Kiang-shi. 


**T thought you did not believe in them,’ I remarked. 
‘*Tave you received a visit from one ?” 

‘*My good Sung-tie,” he gravely answered, ‘it was all 
very well for me to jeer as long as my family was 
from 


free 
this trouble ; but now the ease is different. It 
comes home to a fellow when he finds his grandfather 
lias been one of the wanderers ; besides the discovery 
happens at an unfortunate time, and is a bad omen for 
Yueen, who is shortly to be married.” 

‘Don’t be so foolish,” I said. ‘‘I expected better 
things of a philosopher like yourself. It was only a few 
days ago you were making fun of Tauism, and now you 
pretend to credit one of its most astonishing delusions.” 

“Tt may not be such a delusion as you think,” ] g 
nificantly replied. ‘‘If one of your ancestors had got 
into such a muddle as ours has, you would feel just as I 
do. referring 
to a Tauist ceremony, ‘and hope thereby to appease the 
malignant spirits. Possibly, after this trouble has been 
removed from our family, I shall go back to my old way 

g; meanwhile, I feel a respectiul regard for 
my cousin’s faith. Depend upon it, all men are in- 
fluenced by the two elements—heaven and earth.” 


We are going. to have a universal reseue,”’ 


As I attributed his change of sentiment to nervousness, 
I refrained from any further comment, and after that the 
subject was dropped by us, and Chang gradually resumed 
his old way of thinking, though I noticed, when Yueen 


was married to a lady named Ah-meen, that his cousin 


took 


part in the Tauist ceremonies. 
In the Summer of 1858 IT was summoned home, the last 


| of my Shanghai friends to bid me adieu being Lin Yueen 


and Lin Chang, who accompanied me as far as Woo-sung, 


| and with whom I promised to correspond, which pledge, 


on account of my constant traveling, I found impossible 
to keep. + 

On my return to China I went to reside in Aimoy, 
where, to my astonishment, I day encountered 
Chang, whose appearance was so greatly changed that I 
searcely recognized him. 

Our meeting occurred at a reception given by the 
Taonti to the foreign residents, and when it was over, 


one 


| my friend, who was secretary to the mandarin, led me 


into his private apartments, and after heartily welcoming 


| me, solemnly exclaimed : 


‘*Tt appears as if you had returned from the dead !” 
‘Oh, no, I 
swered. 


am not a Kiang-shi,” 
‘* How is your cousin Yueen ? 

At the mention of the latter’s name he turned deadly 
pale and trembled violently, then, mastering himself by 
a great effort, rose, carefully shut the doors of the apart- 
ment, and, seating himself close to me, said: 

“You remember I was once, like yourself, a disbeliever 
in the unhappy one. Alas! 


I laughingly an- 


” 


I am no longer so. Soon 


after your departure from Shanghai, Ah- meen, my 
cousin’s wife, died suddenly, and was buried among our 
ancestors, from which hour Yueen began to pine away, 
though none of us suspected the awful truth. 
next head of our family, I took upon myself to question 


Being tho 
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him as to his wishes in case of his death, and, as I loved ; piece of ignited punk into a flame. ‘ This is fire, is it 


him very much, presented him with a most exquisite 
coffin, which tender expression of my feelings caused 
him to shed tears. 
upon his settled melancholy, and one day he sent for me, 
saying he desired me to reside with him, at the same 
time intimating that it would not be long ere he passed 
through the Portal. Putting aside all other duties, I de- 
voted my entire time to the unhappy man, and for several 
months never quitted his house.” 

‘““Was he insane?” I asked. ‘I always feared he 
would become a religious monomaniac.” 

‘‘T assure you he was as sane as I am,” responded 
Chang. ‘‘ Perhaps, when you have heard his sad his- 
tory, you will believe in the Kiang-shi. In order to be 
near my cousin, I occupied a small chamber opening into 
his sleeping-apartment, and, one night, upon the anni- 
versary of Ising-ming, overhearing him in conversation 
with some one, I rose, and creeping to his door, glanced 
into his room, where I beheld a sight that is ever present 
in my mind. Yueen was standing in the light of the 
moon, conversing with his wife, Ah-meen, who was en- 
treating him not to compel her to accompany him to the 
Hall of Ancestors, and, on seeing me, she said: ‘My 
good Chang, come to my husband’s assistance, and pre- 
vent him from assuming my curse.’ Yes, my dear friend, 
you may look astonished at what you hear me say. I 
not only saw her and heard her voice, but advanced and 


felt her cold breath upon my face, she being both alive | 


and dead.” 
“Impossible !”” I involuntarily exclaimed. 
you must have been dreaming.” 


‘Surely 


However, not even this had any effect | 


| cycles than make you what I am.’ 


not? You can swear that it would burn you and that it 
exists.” 

‘** Most certainly,’’ was my answer. 

“Just as assuredly can I affirm the truth of what I 
saw,” he solemnly observed. ‘I tell you, I, Lin Chang, 
beheld Ah-meen and heard her speak. If you do not de- 
sire to be enlightened upon this subject I will say no 
more.” 

*‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, continue,’’ I urged. ‘‘ You 
must excuse me if I betray amazement ; your statement 
interests me beyond description.” 

‘Yes, the truth is astounding,” he said. ‘‘ Believe 
me, I saw what I have related and witnessed; my 
cousin’s death —which occurred in this way. Taking 
his wife by the hand, he led her, as a groom does his 
bride, to the ancestral altar ; then, after worshiping the 
tablet of his father, took a cup of wine in his hand and 
offered it to Ah-meen, saying, in a tender voice: ‘My 
beautiful one, you whom I love so truly, must drink of 
this. Since the day you died I have waited for this 
moment to arrive. I was present when my mother ap- 
peared to you and you so dutifully accepted her burden ; 
now let me take your place.’ ‘No,’ she cried, retreating 
from him ;‘I would rather suffer through a thousand 
T stood there for 
several moments, utterly paralyzed and unable to speak, 
and presently beheld Yueen lead her again to the altar, 
then clasp her to his heart and compel her to drink from 
the sacrificial cup. The next instant both of them had 
fallen to the ground, his arms being about her and her 
face resting against his. Thus they remained until the 


“You see this,” he said, striking a light and blowing a | dawn of day, when Ah-meen’s body melted away like @ 
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FROM HIM. 


‘NO,’ SHE CRIED, RETREATING 


‘I WOULD RATHER SUFFER THROUGH A THOUSAND CYCLES THAN MAKE ' OU WHAT I AM,’” 
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vapor, leaving me with her victim. Now, 
Sung-tie, can you doubt the existence of 
these wanderers ?” 

‘My friend,” I replied, as I rose to take 
my leave, ‘‘our poet, Shakespeare, says, 
‘There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy,’ and I 
know not what to say.” 

‘*Think it over,” he murmured. ‘If my 
cousin’s affliction ever falls to me, I will prove 
to you the truth of my statement.” 

The day after our meeting, I received a brief 
note from my friend, informing me that he had 
suddenly been ordered to Pekin; inclosed in the en- 
velope being a paper charm, on which was written the 
following enigmatical sentence : ‘‘ Buried in his cell, the 
philosopher cannot behold the whole of the heavens.” 

During the last years of my residence in the Far East, 
I was told other stories concerning the ‘‘ unhappy ones,” 
but none were so circumstantial as that related by Lin 
Chang ; however, I ascertained one fact—viz., there are 
millions of Chinese who firmly believe in the existence of 
the Kiang-shi. 


LEFT UNTIL CALLED FOR. 


By S1peELLA B. Epccome. 


“In answer to the advertisement of ‘ D,’ in the Times of to-day, 
« widow and her sister offer the accommodation required. No 
other lodgers.” 

“There ! that will do, I think,” soliloquized the still 
pretty Mrs. Westerley, rereading with an air~of gravity 
the missive just penned. ‘‘Now for the address and 
date.” 
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LEFT UNTIL CALLED FOR,—‘‘ JANET REMOVED THE LAYER OF WOOL 


BELONGING TO THE TRUNK STANDING NEAR HER. THE NEXT 
MOMENT SHE HAD STARTED TO HER FEET LIKE ONE WHO HAD 
JUST RECEIVED A VIOLENT SHOCK.” 


| The widow’s task was, however, not yet ended. She 
had another note to write ; this time assuming the form 
of an advertisement. 

“Tf the gentleman residing lately at No. 2 Touchcumton Ter- 
race, Touchcumton, does not soon take away the property he left 


there, the 15th of last February, the goods in question will be 
sold to defray expenses.” 


Again she reread; then once more seemed satisfied 
with the performance. 

**Run to the pillar-box quickly !” she exclaimed, a few 
minutes later on, addressing the dapper little servant. 
‘*Try to catch the next post, if possible.” 

Away ran the ever-willing damsel. 

‘*Tt’s such a disagreeable business, this,’’ Mrs. Wes- 
terly remarked to her younger sister, Janet; ‘‘adver- 
tising, first about this, then that. But what else is to 
be done ?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” returned Janet, simply and naively. ‘If 
people don’t take away their luggage when they onght, 
why, they must be forced to do so; and if an unknown 
‘D’ wants a home and can’t find one without our 
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assistance, why, then, it’s also our duty to come to the 
rescue. Eh, sister mine? That's logical, at any rate ;” 
and the speaker glanced sunnily into the other’s face. 

As the widow was often in the habit of saying, she did 
not know what in the world she should do without Janet. 
It was not always the most agreeable business, this let- 
ting her first floor ; but it seemed, after all, the best 
course to be adopted. A small income, such as theirs, 
would not suffice without some additional means of sup- 
port. 


They had been decidedly unfortunate of late as re- 


garded the occupancy of the “floor” referred to, An | 


eccentric tenant like their last was anything but pleasant; 
not, by-the-way, that they had been much troubled with 
his presence in the house, for, as a rule, he had been 
more away than at home. His proceedings in general 
had, however, been peculiar. His manner had from the 
first been not only absent, but nervous, and he had fre- 
quently seemed at a loss as to what to say for himself. 
True, he had paid well and regularly, but this fact did 
not in itself serve to account for his sudden departure. 

“*You will take good care of my luggage, won't you ? 
But I need scarcely even ask the question,” had been his 
parting remark, gruffly uttered, as usual. ‘It will soon 
be sent for, or I may even come myself and fetch it. 
Good-morning, ladies.” 

The 15th of last February, dated, however, now many 
weeks ago, and there still stood the late lodger’s two 
brown trunks, precisely as he had left them. 

“It might have been better, after all, if, instead of ad- 
vertising, I had kept the money in my pocket,” observed 
Mrs. Westerley, somewhat drearily, several days later on. 

There was a brief pause within that certainly comfort- 
ably furnished parlor, during which the ticking of the 
timepiece on the mantelshelf was distinctly audible. 


The two sisters were hard at work this morning, painting, | 


in delicate fashion, fancy jars and :‘her ornaments, for 
which articles they found a ready sale. 

“‘Ah, if you were only married, Janet — married, I 
mean, to some rich man! Things might be very differ- 
ent then, child—for yourself, at any rate.” 

There was a slight flush visible upon Janet's face as 
the last words fell, only that she had risen up suddenly 
at that instant to poke the fire, and therefore no one per- 
ceived it. 

“You wish this, then, so very much, dear Daisy ?” 
came presently, when the speaker had resumed her seat. 
“Yes. I know, of course,” fell hesitatingly. ‘‘ It’s easy 


us both. But, then, sister mine’’—and Janet now spoke 
gayly—‘‘rich men don’t exactly drop from the clouds 
every day. Ah, there’s the postman ! 
of letters,” she observed, presently, laying them upon 
the parlor-table. ‘I wonder what is in them ? that is 
the next question. A wine merchant’s circular! Tuts! 
They should have sent it elsewhere. ‘ Prices for funerals ; 
cheap and otherwise.’ Better have kept the stamp,” was 
the running commentary. ‘A letter from Uncle Fido. 
Wants us to send him several quart-bottles of his favor- 
ite delectable patent medicine, of course. Now, Daisy, 
what’s your news ?” and Janet suddenly changed her 
tone. ‘‘ Why, what on earth is the matter? A glass of 
water, dear? Of course, directly.” 

The glass of water procured, Janet herself, without 
more ado, was hurriedly reading the missive which had 
apparently thus served to disturb her sister’s mental 
composure. 


“The trunks, with their contents "thus ran the word'ng— 
“left on the 15th of February in Mrs. Westerley’s possession, are 


Quite a packet | 
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entirely at her own disposal, She can sell them, or otherwise; 
precisely as she likes, It may be well, however, that she should 
first examine said contents carefully. They will, it is believed, 
nearly serve to reimburse Mrs. W, fur expense of storage.” 


“Well done!” exclaimed Janet, hotly and indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I fancied, somehow, that we were being duped 
ali along. The man’s wig, and horribly old-fashioned 
mode of dressing, to say nothing of those aggravating, 
double-buttoned gaiters, always served to rouse my avi- 


| mosity. Instinct has never yet failed me. I had my 


suspicions from the beginning.” 

**And so had I,” was the faint response. ‘* We must, 
however, get rid of the trunks immediately, child. 
There’s no time to be lost. Who knows ” 

‘**The sooner the better”? broke in the lively Janet, 
excitedly, before whose mental eye there arose sundry 
visions as to dreadful infernal machines being hidden 
away beneath those securely fastened lids. ‘* We'll send 
for a policeman,” she ejaculated, energetically, ‘and 
open everything in his presence.”’ 

‘Janet !” came in a tone of astonishment, and als 
keen -reproach. 

**That’s the way to act, of course,” went on Janet. 
“We sha’n’t be in any scrape, then. Why, the case is 
clear enough, Daisy.”’ 

“So itis; but I object to the policeman,” was Daisy's 
timid expostulation. ‘‘ They are a stupid set of men, to 
begin with ; and in the next, the Dobbinses over the way 
would be only too much delighted to think something 
was amiss,” 

** Never mind the Dobbinses, Daisy ; and what’s more, 
let us have the policeman.” 

At that particular moment, however, there came a 
sharp rat-tat-too at the house-door. 

**You have rooms to let, I believe, or, at any rate, had 
some last week ?” demanded a deep-toned but genth - 
manly voice, addressing Janet Winyard, as that youn, 
lady answered the summons. 

“Yes ; the first floor,” came demurely in reply. 
is still unoceupied.” 

**Glad to hear it. You may consider the rooms en 
gaged, then—that is, of course, with your permission. | 
shall be in somewhat late this evening. Have an engage 


| ment to dine with a friend at the club. Don’t often do 


that kind of thing, you understand ; but to-day proves 
itself an exception,” and the words fell cheerily. 
“Tt might be wiser, perhaps, to discuss details before 


| arriving at any decision,” suggested. Janet, sagacionsly. 
enough to understand that it would be better far for | 


“And being strangers to each other,” broke in the 
widow's voice, ‘‘referenees must be exchanged. You 
offer no objection ?” 

‘Certainly not,” and the speaker eyed her narrow]; 
**Your rooms have been most highly recommended tv 
me by my old friend, Mr. Abraham Tinkler.” 

He paused a moment. The look of consternation visi- 
ble upon the countenances of those near him was onl; 
too self-apparent. 

“Mr. Abraham Tinkler cannot say enough in your 
favor,” he pursued, presently, with an air of supreme 
unconeern, ‘‘And it is to that gentleman I must beg 
to refer you as to my own respectability. You will have 
every reason to be satisfied. You have, probably, Mr. 


| Tinkler’s present address. If not, here it is. I pay in 


advance, of course,” went on the speaker, volubly, ap- 
pearing not even to notice the air of marked suspicion, 
also indecision, with which his speech was received. 
**There is the money, in fact, down,” and he took out his 
purse. ‘The rule with strangers, I believe. Good- 
morning.” 


LEFT 


Mrs. Westerley’s first floor was let, then, even without 
her own actual consent. The stranger had simpiy taken 
the citadel by storm. 

**Too peculiar!” as Janet remarked, when Daisy and 
herself were again left alone. Why in the world had 
they both been thus artfully talked over by the hand- 
some stranger ? 

A strange sense of mental uneasiness was the natural 
result on the part of both sisters. 

‘We have acted like lunatics,” as Janet observed, 
“and must abide by the consequences. How I hate 
lodgers of every shape and description !” 

‘*Marry some one who is rich, then, and your own 
fight will then be over. But, seriously, Janet, what else 
is to be done ?” 

The girl thus addressed shook her head sympathetic- 
ally. She, too, had her own little secret, as who in this 
world has not ? If she could not marry Max Eden be- 
cause he was poor as a church-mouse, she was also firmly 
resolyed not to marry any one else. Why not do as she 
liked in the matter, knowing for a certainty that Max, on 
his part, liked her every bit as well as she did him ? 

Thus ran the present tide of affairs in No. 2 Touch- 
cumton Terrace ; and Daisy, in true sisterly fashion, had 
been Janet’s confidant. There were many preparations to 
be made that evening. The late tenant’s property, the 
presence of which had created such a tide of bitter ani- 
mosity, was dragged ignominiously from its recent 
quarters and landed despairingly within the precincts 
of the parlor itself. 

‘Full of nothing but trash too, I'll be bound to say 
—stones, probably,” added Janet ; ‘‘ but after running 
through their contents to-morrow evening we will get 
rid of them.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Philip Vance had duly arrived, and 
seemed, on the whole, quite as much at home as if he had 
lived there all his life... Neither did he take refuge in his 
club the following evening, as it had been fondly hoped. 
On the contrary, he remained cozily at home, his feet on 
the fender, and the fingers of one hand tapping lightly 
those of the other. 

‘“The game, so far, has been played well,” he solilo- 
quized. 

Considerably later on, as arranged, when all was quiet, 
the sisters set about the task of inspecting the personal 
property of Mr. Abraham Tinkler. , 

Yes, of course; the respective upper portions were 
raised easily enough when the trunks were unlocked. 
There was no soft woman’s clothing obtruding itself un- 
asked between this hinge and that, this inner tray and the 
other. 

Only a solid, compact mass, it would seem, lay before 
theit eyes ; a mass carefully overspread, too, by a thick 
coating of white cotton wool. 

And then Janet, somewhat indifferently, removed the 
layer of wool belonging to the trunk standing near her. 
The next moment, with a sudden exclamation, she had 
started to her feet like one who had just received a 
violent shock. 

The widow also had all at once become pale and agi- 
tated. 

‘This, then, explains everything!” exclaimed Janet. 
‘*A hider-away of money like this can have but one 
object in view—no other.” 

“This mass of golden sovereigns, layers upon layers of 
them, as it would seem, has been stolen,” and Daisy’s voice 
trembled with intense nervousness. ‘‘ Mischief will come 
out of this, Janet-—mark my words! Our home has been 
mde @ shelter for that which the man who brought it 
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dared not take elsewhere. We have been used, Janet, I 
tell you. Look here! Ah, I quite expected it. The 
other trunk tells the same disgraceful tale. Ob, Janet, 
child ! why did I not take your advice ?” 

‘Oh, about the policeman!” broke in Janet, trying 
hard to recover some amount of self-possession ; more, it 
seemed, for Daisy’s sake than her own. ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
know that that would have done so very much good, after 
all. It’s an ugly piece of business altogether.” 

‘**And now we have actually been insane enough to 
take in an accomplice,” moaned the panic - stricken 
Daisy. 

‘*We have not distinguished ourselves, certainly. See! 
Here is a paper,” cried the younger sister ; ‘‘ stuck eare- 
lessly into one of the corners. It may possibly serve to 
enlighten our darkness.” 

The slip of paper in question failed, however, to do 
anything of the kind. There stood the two trunks open 
before them. The sisters simply stared at each other in 
bewilderment. So engrossed had they been in the task 
now engaging their attention, that neither had heard the 
bell which sounded from the new tenant’s room. They 
had but one thought—that the contents were certain to 
be sought for. Every investigation would be made. No 
expense would be spared by the rightful owners of such 
wealth. Large printed notices, giving details, were pro- 
bably already posted in many directions, and the last. 
point of resting- place would soon be successfully 
traced. 

Unable to bear the vision any longer, Janet stooped! 
down hastily and caught up one of the displaced sheets 
of cotton wool, with the view, as if in desperation, of 
shutting out such vision for ever. She was about to lay 
it once more in its old resting-place when a carefully 
folded sheet of letter-paper showed itself as laid snugly 
in between the folds of the soft padding. 

With the speed of lightning she had torn it from ifs 
hiding-place, and Daisy was quickly glancing over her 
sister’s shoulder. They read : 


“DEAR Sisters: You have both more than half-forgotten Ken- 
neth, I'll be bound to say, who ran away when a boy and was 
never heard of afterward. You thought, perhaps, he was long 
since dead and buried; but if so, you are grandly mistaken, He 
always hated poverty, and vowed to himself that he would never 
return home until he was a sort of millionaire. Thank God, he 
has at last accomplished his desire, and now sends his sisters a 
couple of trunks-full. 1f they prefer selling the contents, they are 
still at liberty to do so, KENNETH WINYARD.” 


** Dear, bonnie little Kenneth !”— as Daisy exclaimed, 
softly, sobbing meanwhile —‘‘ whose running away in that 
fashion nearly broke mother’s heart !” ; 

*‘And then, such an extraordinary jumble of mystery 
altogether,” observed Janet, who scarcely even remem- 


bered Kenneth. ‘If these trunks were really his, they 
could not by any possibility have belonged to Abraham 
Tinkler ; and if they belonged to the latter, what had 
they to do with Kenneth ?” 

‘*But where is he ?’’ questioned Daisy, still overcome 
with a sense of gladness. ‘“‘I would rather see his dear 
face again than gaze upon all the wealth in Christen- 
dom !” 

‘* Bravo, my Daisy !—my own simple-hearted sister !” 

“Yes, there stood the new lodger within the open 
doorway. He had evidently been quietly watching all 
that had lately been going on. 

‘Mr. Vance !—Mr. Philip Vance !” foll simultaneously 
from the lips of both sisters. 

‘*Nonsense! Call me Kenneth, can’t you? I['m no 
more called Philip Vance than you are, vivher of you, 


named Robin- 
son Crusoe. 
You want 
some sort of 
credential, I 
suppose? All 
women do 
this. Per- 
haps, too, it’s 
best. This, I 
think, Daisy, 
will serve to 
satisfy you as 
to the real 
state of the 
ease. This 
miniature, tell 
me, do you re- 
member it ?” 

So saying, 
he advanced 
toward the 
table, and laid 
upon it, al- 
most with an 


‘<e Oe eT 


air of rever- 
ence, a smal] 
and evident- 
ly well-worn, 
clasped case. 

** Unfasten 
t,” he said. 
“Onl y see 
for your- 
selves.” 

** You took 
this, then, 
the night 
you went 
away ?” said 
Daisy, softly 

-gazing 
mean w hile 
earnestly at 
mother’s now 
faded pic- 
ture. “It 
was missed, 
I remember, 
the next day. 
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But I seem ix 
an extraordi- 
nary dream, 
my own Ken- 
neth.” And 
as the words 
fell, she drew 
the once pet 
boy’s hand 
within her 
Own, and 
glanced up 
admiringly 
into his hand- 
some, already 
bronzed face. 
‘* Explain this 
dream to me,”’ 
she added. 
*°T cannot do 
so myself.” 

*¢ You would 
be clever if 
you could,” 
he returned, 


with a laugh. 
“It would 
puzzle a con- 
juror to do 
so, I think.” 

“* But even 
if you did 
take the 
name of 
Vance, what 
in the name 
of fortune 
have you to 
do with the 
trunks of Ab- 
raham Tink- 
ler ?” burst 
forth Janet, 
vehemently. 
“it’s my 
own firm be- 
lief still that 
you are an 
impostor, 
in spite of 
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your credentials, as you call them. And why did you 
call yourself Philip Vance? And if you’re Kenneth, 
why didn’t you eome back years ago ?” 

“IT did pretty well, too, as Abraham Tinkler! What 
say you ?” fell merrily. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that you were actu- 
ally 5 

‘*T had the honor of appearing in that character, also, 
and was thus in a position to learn something as to my 
sisters’ sweetness, and also earnestness, in their hard 
light through life. The wig and horribly old-fashioned 
clothes formed a capital disguise—eh, Janet ?— gaiters 
included.” : 

‘And double-buttoned, too!” broke in Janet. ‘You 
certainly did not wish to create a very agrceable im- 
pression.” 

**T only wanted to have a quiet peep at you both be- 
fore formally introducing myself; and was already on 
my way to retake the rooms when your response to ‘D’ 
was casually shown me by some acquaintance. He had 
already, however, obtained what he required. Thought I, 
Why not represent ‘D,’ as wellas ‘Abraham Tinkler’? 
I can then throw off all disguise. I am in all reality a 
stranger to them, and the wig is unendurably hot? 
Quick as thought, I flew back to the hotel, paid my bill, 
determined upon assuming my natural voice, which, I 
flatter myself, is a trifle more agreeable—and here I am.” 

Only to think, though, how they had both been 
duped ! as Janet said. It was simply disgraceful. 

+ % * + * ” 

There was a wedding soon afterward at No. 2%Touch- 
cumton Terrace. The happy bride did not marry poverty 
either ; but the riches are, in this case, her very own—a 
gift from the brother who has been absent nearly all 
his life. 

As Max Eden himself observes : ‘‘It is not every bride 
who can boast the possession of a trunk-full of gold, pre- 
sented as a marriage dowry.” 

“There has been a turn in the tide, that’s very cer- 
tain,” remarked Mrs. Dobbins, ‘‘ for the people over the 
way 


BUENOS AYRES. 
By L. E.C. 


Tue voyage of 6,000 miles from France to Buenos 
Ayres was made in twenty-six days, which includes the 
diay we spent at Santa Cruz, that sun-baked town of 
Teneriffe, and two days at Montevideo. It was the 
middle of July when we cast anchor in the River La 
Plata, therefore we had arrived in the very heart of 
Winter. The afternoon sun was warm, but the morn- 
ings and nights were cold, about the same temperature 
as January in the north of France. All the heavy, warm 
garments which had been laid aside when in the tropics 
were now resumed. Although midwinter, the musquitoes 
were as lively as those on Summer days in New Jersey; 
but here they are three times the size, and the venom 
of their bite corresponds in like manner. 

From the bay Buenos Ayres presents the appearance 
of a very large city. The myriads of domes and the 
campaniles of the churches give one the idea of a city 
rich in architectural beauty, but on close acquaintance 
all such illusions vanish, and one is fearfully disap- 
pointed at the narrow streets, which are so full of ruts 
and holes that you would be pardoned for supposing 
that an earthquake had passed along them. The paving 
and repaving is an endless job in Buenos Ayres, The 


fault lies in the orignal paving of the streets without lay- 
ing a solid foundation. The consequence is that the 
heavy wagons and carriages passing over sink or loosen 
the stones, so that the work has always to be recom- 
enced ; in fact, it is never finished, for no sooner is it 
ended in one place than it must be recommenced in an- 
other. Sometimes a heavily loaded wagon gets a wheel 
caught in one of those holes. Does the driver vocifer- 
ate and lash his horses as they do in New York ? Not at 
all ; the horses seem accustomed to this state of affairs. 
A word from the driver and they tug with all their might, 
and provided the wheel and axle hold good, all goes 
well ; however, sometimes the wheel prefers breaking to 
yielding, which is not at all surprising to the spec- 
tators. 

The sidew.lks are narrow—just room to pass and re- 
pass. They always retain their level, and where tlic 
street descends into a hollow, leaving the pathway some 
four feet high, a narrow iron bridge is thrown across tle 
street for the use of pedestrians. There is also at each 
corner of the block a flight of steps leading to the strect 
crossing. Buenos Ayres covers an area of 2,000 acres, 
and is laid out in blocks 45 feet square. The houses in 
general are of one story, but in the busiest part, that 
which centres around the Plaza Victoria, they reach two 
stories. ‘There are no large mercantile houses, no large 
warehouses, no mills or manufactories. All that is ex- 
ported comes from the interior, and consists of raw 
material, the crude products of the country, wool, corn, 
hides, dried meat and horn. The importations are what 
are found in the stores, which, on their arrival, trip]. 
their value. Wine, in particular, is sold at a fabulous 
price, at least five times its value in France. A five-frai.c 
bottle of St.Esteph is here five nacionals, that is, twenty- 
five francs ; the vin ordinaire, worth thirty cents, is sold 
at a dollar and a half, and so on through the list. Money 
is quickly made here, but as quickly spent. The people 
have something of the ways of those of our Western 
States—a certain free and offhand manner, and a careless- 
ness where money is concerned. In receiving change, 
no matter whether it be in a store or restaurant, your 
Argentine never thinks of examining whether it be cor- 
rect. The city markets are numerous, and well stocked 
with meat, fish, vegetables, and fruit mostly oranges and 
bananas, all of which are sold at a low price. Very little 
can be said for the stores. They are small, the windows 
narrow and Jow; in some cases the store is without win- 
dows or door, but is open its entire width on the street. 
The Almenga 4 la Americana, the Almenga de Londres 
and ‘‘El Progreso,” in the Culla Florida (Florida Street), 
form a few exceptions. Although not large, their win- 
dows are filled with rich and brilliant merchandise. The 
bric-a-brac stores are but a repetition, on a very small 
scale, of those in Paris. The pastrycook and book stores 
are the largest and most attractive in appearance. 

In the streets you will meet representatives of every 
nation, and of every Province of the Argentine Republic, 
from the dark, straight-haired Indian to the bright-eyed 
Spanish dofia, who still retains the traditional headgear 
of her country, and flirts her fan as only a Spanish beauty 
ean. Yet, with all the variety a cosmopolitan population 
gives, there is no brightness, nothing attractive, in this 
city; for there are no boulevards, no cafés opening on 
the street, as in France and Spain, to tempt one to an 
hour of idleness and pleasure; no trees to give a shade 
during the hot days of Summer ; nothing of the sedu:- 
tiveness that one would expect to find in a southern citv, 
where life is usually spent so much out-of-doors. There 
is but one small promenade, the Paseo de Julio, over- 
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looking the bay, and it is really charming, this terrace, | 
with its well-shaded allée, its pretty pasture and sweet- 
smelling flowering shrubs. At the end of the promenade 
is a white marble statue of Mazzini, which tells of the 
gratitude of the Argentine Republic to the fraternity of 
Italy. Down below, the small stretch of rocky shore is 
crowded_with women who, baréefefooted, are doing their 
washing. Clotheslines are raised on poles, from which 
float every imaginable garment, of all hues and colors, 
Spanish yellow predominating. 

Much remains of the habits and customs of the early 
settlers of this colony. Everything is carried on horse- 
back, for there aro no delivery-wagons—the very beggars 
go on horseback. The milkcans are fastened into pockets 
of cowhide on each side of the saddle ; the mails are car- 
ried through the city in like manner — two enormous 
cases, always covered with cowhide, one on each side 
of the horse, while the rider, an hijo del pais, is mounted 
in the centre. All bundles and baskets are transported 
in this way. 

As one continues down the street, the a/mengas (stores) 
become less frequent, and the barred windows, which de- 
note the private dwellings, more numerous. They are 
but one story high, with flat roofs, around which is a 
balustrade in stone or iron. They are all painted in 
bright colors, every house different—buff, violet, cream, 
pink, blue and yellow follow each other. The interiors 
are not less brilliant with mirrors and gilding. Those are 
but salas (drawing-rooms) which give on the street. The 
house extends into quite a depth, each suite of apart- 
ments, or what would have been a story if the house had 
been built upright instead of lengthwise, is divided one 
from the other by a patio (courtyard), which is filled with 
flowers, palms and orange-trees ; a fountain or a well is 
usually in the centre of the first court ; a large garden 
extends beyond the house in the rear. 

A word for the churches, whose steeples were the first 
objects to attract our attention. They are large stone 
buildings, with no claim beyond that of the Tuscan order 
of architecture ; some even simpler. The interiors, ac- 
cording to Spanish taste, are most brilliantly decorated 
and profusely overlaid with gold. Every niche and avail- 
able spot is filled with figures of saints, martyrs and apos- 
tles. The old-time female saints have a square, dumpy 
look. They are not represented in the traditional clinging 
garments, but are robed in rich stuffs and silks, with 
voluminous skirts that would do credit to the days of the 
Virgin Queen of England. The figures of bishops, apos- 
tles, ete., are all in full pontificals, mitre and crosier ; the 
lesser saitits, in the ordinary dress of their calling. The 
pictures are not less peculiar. I saw a Virgin and a St. 
Joseph represented with faces as black as any negro, 
while another black saint had an expression anything but 
‘‘heayenly.” Small altars line each side of the church, 
gayly decorated with flowers and lace. Bows of very 
broad ribbon are attached to the right-hand side of every 
altar-cloth ; they are of bright colors, varying from deep- 
red to pale-blue. Some of the churches have priedieux ; 
others are strewn with rich carpets and have a few seats, 
but it is rare to see anyone seated during service. 

After the dwellings of the living, the spot the most 
picturesque is the Recoleta, the resting-place of the de- 
parted. It is truly-a village erected for the dead. Each 
family has its own vault, over which a monument is 
raised, taking always the form of a miniature chgpel 
or shrine; some large, some small, some with high 
gabled roofs, others domed like mosques; nearly all 
are of white marble, a few are of black and white 
gray and red marbles. In all are little altars, deco- 


rated with flowers, statues, wreaths of immortelles, and 
in nearly all, wax lights, acccrding to the old tradition, 
are kept burning by the relatives of the deceased. Scme- 
times a coffin is placed in the altar, and through the iron 
grating in the pavement one can see the family for 
generations past reposing on shelves, one above the 
other. When the vault is completely filled, as there is no 
way of enlarging it, the surviving members are obliged 
to emigrate to a distant corner of the cemetery, and there 
build a new mausoleum and resting-place for the future 
generations. 

There is no natural beauty in the country that sur- 
rounds the City of Buenos Ayres, no luxuriance of vege- 
tation, but a few small trees here and there, except at the 
suburb of Belgrano, where there is a fine drive and well- 
shaded walks ; but those trees have all been planted and 
carefully cultivated ; an occasional hedge of much ill- 
used-looking aloes alone reminds one that it is the South. 
Standing on a slight eminence, you look across a flat, 
bare country where nothing breaks the view to the ho- 
rizon. That is the commencement of the great plain, of 
the Pampus, that stretches without a break to the Straits 
Magellan, and to the west until it meets the Cordil- 
leras. But civilization does not extend so far. Three 
hundred and sixty miles south, and two hundred and 
forty west, on the Pampas, is the frontier of the do- 
minion of the Indian, who wages a continual warfare 
against the colonist to rob him of the produce of his in- 
dustry, and to prevent further encroachment on the bar- 
ren, uncultivated tract of land still left the native tribes, 
which, in its savage state, produces only ahard, dry herb, 
called paja brava. This is the Gynerium of the natural- 
ists, but well known in Europe as a garden ornament 
under the name of pampas-grass. 

Until, like the primeval forests, this land had under- 
gone the baptism of fire, it was as barren and unyielding 
as a stretch of sandy desert. Therefore great patience was 
required in those who first imported horses and cattle, as 
they had to feed them with forage brought from Europe. 
The ground is fertile where cultivated, yielding cereals 
and the Spanish trefoil, and where the fire has passed 
over the pampas-grass good pasture has been produced 
from European seeds. The cattle graze and grow fat in 
the Winter, but in the Summer everything is dried, 
leaving the black clay visible. The Autumn rains 
bring back a luxuriant vegetation, which gives pro- 
visions for the Winter, but sheuld they fail before the 
frost of April and May, and the cold which is often rigor- 
ous in June and July, it is death for the small and more 
delicate animals, and a forced emigration for the stronger 
ones. In such a case, it is ruin for the colonist ; only a 
passing ruir, however, for time and patienee will quickly 
repair the loss, 

One must not look here for the comfortable, and in 
many cases the handsome, residence of a North Ameri- 
can ranch, nor even for the snug little cottage home of 
the smallest farmer. A thatched roof, supported by four 
mud walls, a low door and no window, a well without a 
stone curb to afford protection, and without a post to 
hitch your horse to, such is the habitation where many a 
family vegetates in privation and idleness. Sobriety 
carried to such a point ceases, I think, to be a virtue. 

A few miles from Buenos Ayres some rich landowners 
have erected handsome houses, surrounded by gardens 
and fields sown with grain, and acres of forest land. 
But, unfortunately, it is not within the reach of all thus 
to make Nature yield ; to create forests where she had not 
raised a tree, where blow the most variable winds, where 


| the drought of Summer brings destructive insects, where 
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the Winter's frosts respect nothing. This requires large 
capital as well as patience and a strong will. 

The Gaucho, the offspring descended from the union 
of the first Spanish settlers with the Indians, forms the 
mass of the present native race—the race of the Pampas. 
Generally tall in stature, with a square, thin, bronzed 
face and black, straight hair, the Gaucho has all the 
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vanity and pride of the Spaniard, with the sobriety which 
the Moor left to his descendants. He will live on water 
and meat without bread, not that he dislikes it, but from 
the horror of work. ‘‘Earning his daily bread” are 
words without sense or meaning in his ears. But there 
are occupations which he loves—those which can be con- 
ducted on horseback, for the Gaucho is par excellence the 
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modern Cen- 
taur—the 
long jour- 
neys, the 
rodeos (which 
means all the 
country work 
that can be 
done on 
horse back, 
and the care 
of the herds), 
all those 
where the 
lasso plays a 
part; also 
the work of 
the saladeros 
(slau g hter- 
houses), 
where, knife- 
in-hand, and 
ankle-deep 
in blood, he 
kills, skins 
and cuts the 
meats, find- 
ing in it a 
pleasure 
rather than 
a labor. He 
can there 
gain in a few 
hours high 
pay, and 
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would grow 
rich if he 
was as econ- 
omical as he 
is frugal ; but 
gambling is 
an all-absorb- 
ing passion, 
one that will 
rob him even 
of his horse, 
and reduce 
him to go 
afoot, the 
worst humil- 
iation for a 
Gaucho. As 
soon as he 
gets his 
wages the 
horse will, of 
his own ac- 
cord, con- 
duct his 
master to the 
pulqueria, 
the gaming 
saloon of the 
Pampas, 
which in ap- 
pearance re- 
sembles the 
other habita- 
tion, neither 
simpler nor 
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A FIND AT POMPEII. 


more luxurious in its arrangements. There the Gaucho 
will pass hours, and even days, or until his last cent is 
spent. The success of the pulqueria is due to the dreari- 
ness of the home life, for the Gaucho women have also 
little taste for work. To boil some water and suck the mate 
through a metal tube is their only occupation, for they 
neither spin nor sew. This mate is an infusion of a tea 
(made like ordinary tea) called Yerba del Paraguay. It 
is drank through the dombiila, which is a tube of metal 
or silver, terminating at one end in a perforated bulb. It 
takes its name from the mate (gourd) in which it is made, 
and which takes the place of a cup. To drink the mate 
constitutes the life of the Gaucho, and in general all 
residents of the country. It takes the place of the Rus- 
sian tea and the coffee of the Arabs. Often the men em- 
ployed on the estancias will pass the entire day without 
taking any other nourishment than this debilitating 
drink. 

A line of railroad runs along the shore, and in some 
places penetrates a short distance inland, but beyond 
that the connections with the different villages, or the 
large estancias, is made by the calesa (stage-coach), drawn 
sometimes by as many as sixteen horses, harnessed in 
couples, and attached to the coach by long ropes. But 
should the traveler go out of the beaten tracks he must 
be expert with the lasso and girth-saddle, or else 
change horses at the different ranches, where a stranger 
is always sure of a welcome. On arriving at a ranch, 
before dismounting, the form of announcing oneself is to 
clap the hands and repeat the words, ‘‘Ave Maria.” One 
is answered, ‘‘ Adelinta/” (Come forward), and if you are 
invited to enter it would be an impoliteness to refuse. 
If it isa ranch where some pretense of accommodation 
is made, he will find low seats, which are merely cows’ 
heads covered with sheepskin ; but the usual manner is 
to sit cross-legged, which is rather fatiguing for those 
who have not inherited a special aptitude. In this squat- 
ting attitude men and women gather around the fire, 
which is built in the centre of the floor, filling the room 
with a rank smoke. Unless you follow their example 
you will be obliged to seek, in a very few minutes, the 
open air, with eyes smarting and an accompaniment of 
sneezes, which will have the effect of making you pass 
for a person unaccustomed to the é/égances and usages of 
the Pampa world. You will be treated, if possible, to 
the national and dearly loved feast of the Gaucho, the 
Asado con cuero, which is a heifer roasted in its hide over 
a fire of bones. Thus cooked, it retains its juice, and is 
a most delicious morsel. It is too costly to be often re- 
peated, for hides are one of the staple articles of export, 
and of as much value as the meat. 

It is not only the Gauchos who live in this miserable 
and barbarous fashion, but all who tempt life in the 
Pampas. Sheep-raising now represents the small farm- 
ing, although it bids fair to become the most important. 
The number of sheep to-day in La Plata amounts to over 
80,000,000. This business is carried on with most suc- 
cess by the Irish, who form in the Province of Buenos 
Ayres a body of about 40,000. They are no better lodged 
than the Gaucho ; the dwelling is a ranch of mud walls, 
of but two rooms ; one is the kitchen, the family-room 
and the dormitory of the men, while a fire burns all day 
in the centre of the apartment, the only outlet for the 
smoke being the door ; the other room, divided only by a 
canvas screen, or a thin partition, is the sleeping-place 
of the women. 

Unlike the life on the North American Prairies, that of 
the Pampas is one to make the most courageous hesitate ; 
not alone on account of its dreary monotony, its turning 


away from all civilization, but by reason of the hard 
work that is required to make the soil yield nourishment 
for the animals. Except for men with enormous capitals, 
who can afford to buy land that has already been culti- 
vated, sheep-raising is as yet unprofitable. The general 
idea of the Pampas is a fertile plain of the richest pas- 
ture lands, with herds of wild cattle requiring only the 
lasso to make them yours. Such ideas are as false as the 
mirages that here mock the traveler like those of the 
Sahara; for the cattle, as they move from you, seem to 
grow larger, until they stand out in gigantic silhouettes 
against the horizon. Sometimes one of those miserable 
thatched mud cabins, with a few stunted acacias, will ap- 
pear as a plantation of magnificent trees and lakes without 
number. There are days when you are surrounded by 
green, delicious landscapes there, where but a few 
meagre blades of grass grow, and where only misery and 
desolation reign. 

Yet there are attempts at progress. Seventeen years 
ago the cattle and sheep were dwarfed and unprofitable, 
the offspring of uncared-for runaways. These have 
been largely replaced by good stock, properly cared for. 
A sheep could be bought for twenty cents, a league of 
land for twenty yards of cotton goods and a bushel of 
corn. 

The pouring in of European immigrants has infused 
some life and activity, and thirty lines of steamers now 
ply between Buenos Ayres and Europe. The population 
has risen to 2,942,000, a gain of more than a million since 
1869, that number being represented now chiefly by Ital- 
ians, Spanish, French, Irish and. Germans. 


A FIND AT POMPEIL 


Tue find of silver plate and other valuables at Pompeii 
took place on September 20th, in Regio VIIL., InsulaIL., 
house twenty-third. It seems that the owners of the 
house, having made a bundle of their plate, had put it on 
a stool in a room on the ground floor adjoining the 
kitchen, waiting, perhaps, for a lull in the shower of 
burning ashes, and for a chance of removing it to a safer 
place. The increasing fury of the eruption, however, 
must have persuaded the fugitives to think only of their 
lives, and in the hurry of the flight the bundle was left 
behind. 

We have found pieces of the stool or bench upon which 
it was laid, as well as pieces of the strong cloth which 
had been used for the bundle. There is an exquisite set 
for four, in solid silver, perfectly well preserved; it 
contains four large eups, four round dishes, four 
smaller, four small cups, four egg-cups (ovajoli), one 
filter and one jug. The weight of the set amounts to 
2,738 grammes (nearly nine pounds). To this we must 
add one more pound of broken silverware and table- 
utensils, such as spoons, saltcellars, etc.; a statuette of 
Jupiter sitting on a bronze stool, three pairs of gold ear- 
rings, and fragments of a large bronze palera inlaid with 
silver ornamentations. 

More important still is the discovery of three libelli (of 
wood, coated with wax), containing family documents. 
When first dug out they appeared to be in good preserva- 
tion, but the action of the atmosphere soon turned them 
into a heap of minute fragments. 

With the help of photographs and of copies, we are 
able to decipher the general meaning of the three deeds, 
all drawn up in the year 61 after Christ, that is to say, 
eighteen years before the catastrophe. The leading 
personages are both women—a Decidia Margaris and a 
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Poppea Note, liberta of Priscus—and both seem to have 
very cleverly managed their affairs. In the first deed 
Poppea Note sells to Margaris two young slaves named 
Simplex and Petrinus. In the second the same lady de- 
clares herself a debtor to Margaris for the sum of 1,450 
sestertii, which she had evidently borrowed from her 
friend. The meaning of the third cannot be made out 
with certainty, but the repetition of the word mancipia, 
which occurs in every other line, makes it evident that 
Poppea Note is still engaged in her favorite sport of 
dealing in slaves. 


MACREADY AND MR. IRVING. 


From the best written notices or descriptions of a per- 
formance it is difficult to obtain a just and an adequate 
idea of it. ‘To one then, who, like myself, has not seen 
Macready’s Werner, a parallel or a contrast between the 
first and the latest representation of the part is not easy. 
Talfourd, however, describes Macready’s Werner as ‘‘a 
man, proud, voluptuous (?), and, above all, weak—craving 
after the return of his fatherly love with more anxiety 
from his sense of inability to repose on his own character 
and resources, and vainly lavishing his fondness upon a 
son, whose stern, simple, unrelenting nature repels all 
his advances with disdain.” To this may be added the 
fact that in the concluding scenes Macready carried away 
his audience by an electrical outburst of passion. . Of 
these qualities, the weakness alone is pruminently shown 
by Mr. Irving. The voluptuousness, whatever Talfourd 


meant by it, is gone, and we see a nature irresolute, ten- | 


der, suspicious, refined and ennobled by pride of race 


and transcendent affection for his son, who is less inten- | 


tionally vicious than indifferent to the means he employs 


to further his ends. With Mr. Irving, tne play might al- 
most be called by a name wholly in keeping with the old 
drama, ‘‘ The Father’s Tragedy.” Mr. Irving’s perform- 
unce had extreme dignity, pathos and power, and in the 
stronger scenes carried away the audience. Exceptional 
interest attended the occasion, which was a compliment- 
ary benefit to that worthy gentleman and fine dramatist, 
Dr. Marston. In undertaking to supply the short- 
comings of recognition of successive governments, Mr. 
Irving drew to himself all that was best in letters and art. 
The fact that Miss Ellen Terry played the small character 
of Josephine, taken originally by Mrs. Faucit, contributed 
also to the signal success of the revival. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


A youne girl who was in service at a farmhouse in the 
Province of Schleswig, in Germany, had to work daily so 
very hard, that she became at last quite dissatisfied with 
her lot. 

One morning, when her master sent her into the field 
after the cows, she had to pass a hill in which people 
had often heard the subterranean little folks singing and 
dancing. The girl thought to herself how enviably happy 
those dear dwarfs in the hill must be, who work but 
leisurely and sing so cheerfully. ‘ Alas!” she exclaimed, 
‘‘eould I but live with them, how gladly would I bid 
farewell to my present home !” 

Her words were heard by one of the dwarfs, a young 
lad who had just been seriously contemplating how very 
advisable it would be for him to look out for a wife. So, 
when the girl returned from the field, he presented himself 
to her, and soon persuaded her to marry him. They are 
said to have lived happily together in the hill for many 
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years. They had, also, about half a dozen children ; fun- 
nily small, dear little creatures these must have been, to 
be sure. 

The dwarfs in that district possessed in former times a 
peculiar kind of cradle song, of which some fragments 
have been caught by the listening peasants, and are still 
preserved, 

The music which the dwarfs produce is, as might be 
expected, remarkably soft and soothing. Loud and noisy 
music is not at all to the taste of little folks. A peasant 
who one day had been to town to purchase rice, raisins 
and other luxuries for the wedding festival of his daugh- 
ter, which was to take place on the following morn- 
ing, fell in with one of the dwarfs near an old graveyard 
situated close to the road. In the course of conversation 
which they had together, the dwarf expressed a wish that 
he might be permitted to witness the festivity, and pro- 
mised to bring with him for a wedding present a lump of 
gold as large as a man’s head. 

The delighted peasant said he should be most happy 
to welcome the generous guest ; indeed, he should con- 
sider it quite an honor. 

‘* Apropos !” remarked the dwarf, just as they shook 
hands at parting ; ‘‘ what kind of music do you have to- 
morrow ?” 

Whereupon the rejoicing peasant somewhat boastingly 
replied : 

‘* First-rate music! We shall have trumpets and kettle- 
drums !” 

Then the dwarf begged to be excused attending ; for 
(he said) trumpets and kettle-drums he could not endure. 


CURIOUS CHANGES OF FLOWERS. 


Many persons, though well acquainted with flowers, 
are unaware of the changes through which the seedling 
tulip passes. It is four or five years before it flowers, 
then it takes on the eelf-colored or breeder form ; but in 
the breeder state it is easy to class it with the bizarres, 
roses or bleemens, according as it may belong to either of 
these three divisions. Then, at the expiration of some- 
times one or two years up to six or seven years, it break: 
into its true character, and becomes what is termed 
‘* rectified.” 

Why the tulip should be an.gxception to the universal 
law observed in seedling flowers, and have an almost ex- 
ceptionally intermediate state, passeth knowledge. The 
practical florist asks of the botanist the why and wheze- 
fore of this, and no reply is forthcoming. It is said that 
in the whole range and history of plants there is no 
analogy to this phenomenon. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF SAILORS. 


Tue age of marine romance supplied the mariner with 
many extraordinary privileges. We cannot control the 
winds as those old people did. There are no longer gale- 
makers from whom Jack can buy a favorable blast. The 
very saints have deserted us, since it is certain that—at 
sea—we now pray to them in vain. Observe that in fifty 
directions, despite our propellers, donkey-engines, steam- 
windlasses, and the like, the ancient mariner was out 
and away better off than we are. Did he want wind ? 
Then he had nothing to do but to apply to a Finn, 
who, for a few shillings, would sell to him in the shape 
of a knotted handkerchief three sorts of gale, all pros- 
perous, but oue harder than another, by which he could 
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be blown to his port without anxiety. or delay. Did a 

whirlwind threaten him ? Then read in the “‘ Voyage of 

Pirard” (‘ Harris’s Collection’), how he managed : ‘*‘ We | 
frequently saw great Whirlwinds rising at a Distance, 

called by Sea- 

men Dragons, 

which shatter 

and overturn 

any Ship that 

falls in their 

way. When 

these appear 

the Sailors 

have a custom 

of repairing 

to the Prow 

or the Side that lies next the 

storm, and beating naked 

swords against one another 

crosswise.” Purchas, in his 

“Pilgrims,” repeats this, and adds that 

this easy remedy of the sword hinders 

the storm from coming over their ship, 

‘‘and turneth it aside.” Did human 

skill and judgment fail him? There 

were the saints: St. Anthony, St. Nicholas, whose con- 

secrated loaves of bread quelled many a furious gale ; 

St. Ronald, St. Cyric, St. Mark, St. George, St. Michael, 

St. Benedict, St. Clement —the list is as long as my 

arm, and the number great enough to swell out a big 
ship’s company. Did pirates threaten him? There was 
no occasion to see all clear for action. He had but to 
invoke St. Hilarion—who, once on a time, by prayer 
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arrested the progress of a picaroon whilst chasing—and 
away would scuttle the black flag. Was smooth water 
required for safely making a port? Then, no matter 
how high the sea ran, all that was needful was first to 
find a pious 
man on board, 
light tapers 
(where they 
would burn), 
bring up the 
incense, erect 
a crucifix, 
read prayers 
(this being 
done by the 
pious man), 
sprinkle the 
decks with 
holy water, 
and straight- 
way the sea 
under the 
vessel’s fore- 
foot would 
flatten into a 
level lane, 
smooth as oil, 
albeit the 
surges on 
either hand 
continued to 
leap to the 
height of the 
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maintop. Who now regards, save with mild curiosity, 
the corposant—the St. Elmo’s fire—the dimly burning 
meteoric exhalation at the yardarm ? It is no more to 
modern and current imagination than the phosphoric 
flashes in black intertropic waters. But the ancient 


mariner made an omen of it—a saint—a joy to be| 


blessed ; he wrought it into a beneficent symbol, and en- 
dowed it with such powers of salvation as comforted him 
exceedingly whilst he kneeled on quivering knges in the 
pale illumination of that mystic marine corpse-candle, 
Who now scratches the mast for a breeze? Who fears 
the dead body as a storm-maker? What has become of 
the damnatory qualities of the cat ? who now hears the 
dimmest echo of comminatory power in her loudest 
mew ? And, most galling of all reflections, into what 
ocean unknown to man has sailed the Flying Dutchman ? 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 
By W. C. Bryanr. 

Crown the cup that knows no sorrow, 
Steal we now a flight from eurth; 
Night will come that brings no morrow, 

Gild it then with radiant mirth. 


Time yet points a warning finger, 
Moments such as these are rare. 
Here, while smiles and laughter linger, 

Wreathe the bowl that conquers care, 


Warming ev'ry sense to pleasure, 
Waking love’s tumultuous joy, 

The grape is earth’s sole real treasure 
To age, youth, and maiden coy. 


seauty’s smiles are fleeting ever 

Though they thrill with rapture’s glow; 
Wine alone betrays us never, 

Light up, then, its sparkling flow. 


Weave we now a lay of gladness, 
Crown the cup that knows no care. 

We will drink a truce to sadness, 
Pledge our love to ev'ry fair. 


Shed the juice that soothes all sorrow, 
We will tak? a flight from earth. 

Ebbing hours may leave no morrow, 
Gild them, then, with radiant mirth. 


LAUGHTER. ; 
By AUSBURN TOWNER, 
Tue capacity of laughing belongs, with sleep, appetite 
and taste, among the best gifts to man. It deserves to 
stand at the head of the various attributes of the human 


LAUGHTER. 


| joy, gladness and exhilaration, and to mix with it any 
sense of scorn, frivolity, derision, or other uncomforta- 
ble sentiment, entirely destroys its character, beauty or 
usefulness. Where these latter, or ideas akin to them, 
are expressed, it may be that the same organs of the body 
are used, and in a similar manner as where there is genu- 
ine laughter, but it is no more like than is eating when 
you are not hungry, or drinking when you are not dry, to 
eating with a vigorous appetite, or drinking to quench 
thirst. What is more uncomfortable to execute or ob- 
serve than a forced laugh ? In all of these instances, the 
same organs are used and the form is gone through with, 
but no satisfaction follows, if positive injury is not the 
result. 

I think the poverty of the early English language is 
shown in the use of the term laughter, where something 
else is intended, like a sneer or scorn. In the Bible, for 
instance, the word is never used, with one exception, in 
the true sense, connecting it with gladness and good 
feeling. 

In the well-known quotation from Job, ‘‘ When the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 


species too, because we hold in common with all 
animate creation our faculties and capacities, this 
one being the only exception. It especially belongs 
to the human race, and is so entirely distinct, peculiar 
aud different from any act performed by any other 
species of animals—it is such a bar between man 
and the lewer order of creation—that it forms an argu- 
ment against the notion of evolution, impossible for Dar- 
win and his disciples to climb over. It is something that 
could not have been developed, evolved or grown up to. 
The first diaphragm or midriff must have been as sensi- 
tive and elastic as is the latest to respond to the emo- 
tions excited by mirth or other pleasant reflections 

I am disposed to disagree with the commonly accepted 
notion that there are various kinds of laughter, and the 
origin or etymology of the word bears me out in this. Its 
true meaning involves the notion of mirth, merriment, 


shouted for joy,” how much better it would have been if 
the word “laughed ” could have been used in the trans- 
lation, instead of the one in italics, and Iam of the im- 
pression that that was the sense intended in the original. 
Certainly, to laugh for joy would be more expressive 
than to shout, and quite as natural. 

Where there are mentions made of other personages 
laughing, the term means something else, except, perhaps, 
in the case of Sarah, the one exception alluded to above, 
who, when she was well stricken in age, on hearing one of 
the three ungels say that she should bear a son, laughed. 

She might have done so, either because she thought it 
# good joke, or because she was pleased that such an 


| event was possible. And she had a right to laugh for 


either reason. 

The other laughing of the Bible has to do with scorn 
or calamity. ‘‘At destruction and famine thou shalt 
laugh ”; ‘I also will laugh at your calamity ”’; ‘‘ All they 
that see me, laugh me to scorn,” and the like. Our. own 
consciousness tells us every time that some other term 


| . * . 
should have been used, for it is as inaccurate as an- 


other expression of Job, in relation to leviathan : ‘‘ He 
laugheth at the shaking of a spear.” 

Although in the Bible proper the term is so misap- 
plied, there is one curious instance in tke Apocrypha, 
where an account is given of some genuine laughter. 

In the “History of Bel and the Dragon,” the King 
rebukes Daniel for not worshiping the idol. 

**Thinkest thou not that Bel is a living God ?” the 
King asked. ‘‘Seest thou not_how much he eateth and 
drinketh every day ?” 

“Then ”—says the history—‘ Daniel smiled.” 

He knew well enough that the priests themselves, and 
not the idol, ate up the fine flour and fat sheep, and 
drank the wine provided for the temple. 

Further along, after Daniel had fixed up his trap for 
the priests and had caught them in it, he laughed, and 
with good reason. 

This was genuine laughter, founded on what was fun 
for Daniel. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, that, although we are 
told that our Lord wept, we never hear that He laughed 
or even smiled. A French philosopher, who contended 
that laughter was caused by novelty or surprise, sug- 
gested that the cause of the above fact was, that nothing 
was new to Him. 

Other more plausible and petent reasons suggest them- 
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selves, and indeed, I know of no two words joined to- 
gether that would strike harder on the sensibilities, or 
seem more ill-connected, than the two, ‘‘ Jesus laughed.” 
His whole character and life being so much more made 
up of tears, sorrow and grief, than gladness or joy. 

Still, what is more gracious or more indicative of His 
loving-kindness than the expression, ‘‘The smile of 
Jesus’? and a smile is the skirmish line of a Jaugh. 

The English language of to-day is largely indebted to 
the Bible for what it is, and it is more than probable that 
the intermingling of sentiment in the term “laughter,” 
employed in that book, has given it its present compli- 
cated meaning, and thus somewhat degraded it. Besides, 
the sombre cast of character of the ancient Jews, like that 
of the American Indians, may have made hearty, honest, 
genuine laughter impossible for them. 

When thinking of these people in this light, one is re- 
minded of the incident of the little girl who was reading 
the history of England with her governess. They came 
to the statement that the great Henry I., after the death 
of his son, never again laughed. 

The little girl stopped, looked up and asked ; ‘* What 
did he do, then, when he was tickled ?” 

It is a reasonable subject for regret that our tongue 
has no term that expresses the real meaning implied by 
tie word ‘‘laughter.” You are obliged to qualify it to 
indicate what sense you would convey to your hearer or 
yeader. ‘‘ Received with shouts of laughter,” may mean 
shouts of scorn, sneers, sympathy, dislike, gladness or 
merriment, and so, really mean, nothing. It is to be de- 
plored that we have to use the same word to describe the 
merry and amused manner in which an innocent child 
expresses its emotions of pleasure that we do to speak of 
the horrid shrieks of a maniac. 

Besides the influence of the Bible in the construction 
of the language, already alluded to, there are other causes 
that have combined to lowey the act and the term in the 
estimation of mankind. 

This most exhilarating, health-giving and strengthen- 
ing exercise of some of the most important portions of 
the human body has been deemed a device of the devil, 
a trap by which the unwary are sometimes caught ! 

This was the Puritanic notion of laughter. 

But if you were to choose between two strangers which 
one to intrust with an important matter, would you take 
the one who never laughed, or the one whose quick per- 
ceptions caught hold of a point instantly and responded 
to it with an open, free and hearty laugh ? 

Laughter has also been considered an evidence of ill- 
breeding. Lord Chesterfield disapproved of it on this 
account, and further, because the noise was disagreeable, 
aud because of the ‘‘ shocking distortion of the face that 
it occasioned” ! 

Just as wise a man as Chesterfield, Lord Bolingbroke, 
said that ‘‘ gravity is the very essence of imposture,” 
and a wiser man than either has observed that ‘the 
gravest beast is the ass; the gravest bird is the owl; 
the gravest fish is the oyster; and the gravest man is 
a fool.” 

Plato, the great philosopher, was once, with his attend- 
ants, indulging in the gayety of his heart, no doubt 
laughing unconstrainedly, when he suddenly stopped, 
and, smoothing down his face, exclaimed : ‘‘ Silence, my 
friends. Let us be wise now; here is a fool coming !” 

Laughter has been found to be a weapon that can over- 
come any argument, and its good-natured character has 
been degraded by being put to such a use. It has also 
been called undignified, unmanly and childish. This 
was a notion of the Stoics and many of the religious 


Orders, the value of whose opinions may be estimated 
from the fact that they endeavored to repress, if not to 
destroy altogether, all of the gentler, kindlier and hu- 
mane sentiments of the human heart. 

And as to dignity, where can be found more dignified 
characters in history than Philip of Macedon, or Sulla, 
the Roman general, both of whom delighted in jokes and 
laughed at them ? or Julius Cesar, and Tacitus, the his- 
torian, both of whom loved so well to laugh that they 
made a collection of jests and enjoyed them constantly ? 
or Queen Elizabeth of England, who could laugh at a 
joke or a smart saying with the lightheartedness of any 
of her maids-of-honor ? 

It is unfortunate that all of these things have con- 
spired to complicate the notion of laughter. It would 
have been much better if it could have retained its single 
meaning and not have been confounded even with frivol- 
ity ; when the expression, ‘‘ the laughter of fools,” would 
have been inconsistent, and such lines as that of Gold- 
smith, in the ‘‘ Deserted Village,” ‘‘ And the loud laugh 
that spoke the vacant mind,” could never have been 
written, 

I do not pretend to say that what I define as laughter 
is by any means one of the most important duties of life, 
or that it cannot be untimely or out of place; but I do 
claim that it deserves a higher place in our estimation 
than it has with many, and that those who can produce 
it in its purity and innocence, without any alloy of malice 
or unkindness, merit the title of benefactors and philoso- 
phers rather than that of clowns, apes or fools. If a 
man who can make two blades of grass grow where there 
was before but one is entitled to immortality and bless- 
ings, one who can strike out a new thought or uncover 
a new vein, so surprising and taking that it will lift the 
diaphragm into a hearty convulsion of laughter, earns for 
himself just as enviable a place. 

I say this with much reason, too, for mankind has been 
laughing for ages at the same humorous stories, ‘The 
famous rhyme, 

** Mother, may I go out to swim ?” 

“Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 

And don’t go near the water,” 


which no one can read or hear for the first time without 
laughing, is 1,300 years old, we know; for it was in a 
book of jests issued in the sixth century by Hierocles, 
and we don’t know where he got it from. 

In the same book is the story of the man who com- 
plained that his horse died just as he had taught it to 
live without food and of ; the one who, meeting a friend, 
asked whether it was he or his brother whe had just been 
buried ! 

That is a laughter-provoking remark that appears now 
and then, fresh and new, where a friend presents to a 
visitor some very old wine in a very small glass, and the 
visitor remarks, as he receives it, that it is very little for 
its age. It was said 2,200 years ago, and we do not know 
as then for the first time, by Phryne, the Athenian 
courtesan, who was the model for the Venus of Praxi- 
teles. Every one knows of the beauty and story of this 
woman, 

These are but examples that might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, going to show how high are the merits of one 
who discovers a new source for the creation of laughter. 
The world, whatever it may think of, or however it may 
treat, these discoveries, speedily catches up the laugh, 
and it goes dancing around the world. 

Dickens, in his ‘‘Sam Weller,” originated a species 0? 
laughter-compelling quibbles that were very enjoyable, 
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making imitations of them until they became tiresome. 

In our own generation, much the same thing was done 
by the only recently dead Stanley Huntley, in what he 
culled his 
**Spoopendyke 
Troubles.” Mr. 
Huntley could 
scarcely be 
called wise in 
the selection of 
a name, and his 
lucubrations 
were unfortun- 
ately of such 
an ephemeral 
character as to 
be printed in a 
daily news- 
paper, a sepul- 
chre for liter- 
ary efforts, at 
the best; but 
he added a 
laughter - p ro- 
voking expres- 
sion to the 
world that is 
not, in origin- 
ality, one whit 
behind a Wel- 
lerism, and is 
fully equal to 
the best of the 
‘“Caudle Lec- 
tures.” Here is 
one such: ‘0, 
you've got it !” 
snorted Mr. 
S poo pendyke 
to his wife. ‘‘If 
only you had 
red _ cushions 
and a rack 
nailed up in 
front of you, 
you’d only 
need an over- 
due mortgage 
and a fight in 
the choir to be 
a dodgasted 
fashionable sg S 
church !” aN we 

And there is A CAUTION TO THE UNWARY. 
still another 


He—“ALLOW ME TO TAKE YOU INTO SUPPER.” 
. She—“ O oO WAI’ MINUTE ! — s G TO r 
ene in come She Ou, D AIT A MINUTE ! LOOK —THERE’S THAT MAN PROPOSIN MAY 
Western paper 


THISSLEDOWN ON THE BALCONY! I MUST SEE WHAT SHE SAYS !” 


and Bertie Cyril. These are not striking except in the 
forcible development of an old comparison. In speak- | to him from the hall bencath. 
ing of a man with a benign expression of countenance, 


original idea. The Western man has still further elon- | beasts of the field. 


and laid his first steps to immortality. While the | gated the comparison, and, to emphasize a yearning, de- 
‘‘ Pickwick Papers” were being published, every one was | scribes it as a ‘‘reaching-around-the-corner-and-up-two- 
quoting a ‘* Wellerism,” like “‘ Out with it, as the father | pair-of- stairs-for-your-Spring-overcoat-yearning !"” which 
said to the child when he swallowed a farden,” or | makes one break out all over with laughter. 

I would advise all who can laugh, to do so if they see 
anything that excites their risibilities. Let it come out free 
and hearty. It makes cares and responsibilities not only 


seem to be, but 
really, lighter. 
And if you can- 
not yourself 
laugh, go where 
you can hear 
some one else 
do so. 

It has been 
said that, to 
those in sor- 
row, a laugh is 
like a mock- 
ery. <A good, 
genuine laugh 
may be untime- 
ly, but it can 
never be a 
mockery. A 
calamity or a 
misery may be 
treated with 
scorn or sneers, 
but no one 
could ever 
laugh at an- 
other’s misfor- 
tune in the 
only real and 
honest sense 
that belongs to 
laughter. That 
is too genial 
and sympathiz- 
ing. It is balm 
to the wounded 
and medicine 
to the sick. I 
have seen pale 
and suffering 
men raise the 
curtains of 
their beds to 
hear more 
clearly the 
healthy laugh- 
ter that comes 
to their ears 
from an adjoin- 
ing room and 
take comfort 
in the sound ; 
and I have seen 
the light of a 


who has added a new source of laughter to the world. ; beginning recovery leap to the eyes of one sick to death 
He writes of the love-passages of Gwendolen McCarthy | at the familiar langh of a loved physician, for whose 
coming he had waited patiently many days, rolling up 


Alas! for the man who cannot laugh, or who cannot 
some one added, “‘ Yes, a seven-by-nine one,” a rather | bear to hear others laugh. His life is a blank, and he 
paneful, but nevertheless noticeable, extension of the | has no distinguishing difference between himself and the 
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PAJARITA,—“ IN THE BROAD, LOW DOORWAY STOOD A YOUNG GIRL NOT MORE THAN SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
WITH CARELESS GRACE, HER BARE FEET CROSSED, HER ARMS HANGING AT HER SIDE.” 


Se ene 


SHE LEANED 


PAJARITA. 


By 

An arid, dusty plain, scattered over with miserable 
adobe huts, for the most part in ruins ; above it, a clear 
California sky—-such is Oldtown, or Old San Diego, as it 
is called in distinction from the smart new city ef the 
same name that has sprung up within a few years further 
to the south. 

Ralph Palmer, tourist, artist, sauntering leisurely along 
through its one dusty street, with his sketch-book under 
his arm, looked around to the right and left, turned 
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| try, seemed here to have lost their charm. 


BELLE C. GREENE. 


back, advanced, and finally stopped short in the road 
with a muttered expression of disgust. Everything ap- 
peared so mean and squalid! Even the adobe huts, 
which he had usually found so picturesque in this coun- 
He looked 
up at the little rise of ground known as ‘‘General ['re- 
mont’s Breastworks,”’ and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Shocking bad taste to select such a vile spot for 
enacting deeds of valor,” he said, whimsically. 


PAJARITA, 


- — 


Further on 
Nothing grew there, 


he came to a little open space or square. 
not even a tuft of sage-bush, but 
was evidently 
serry-looking mustangs stood fighting flies in a discon- 
solate way, and a swarm of dirty Mexican children played 
ind wallowed in the dust 
tiem, 

Balph stopped and addressed the eldest of the group 
in his best Spanish, but his only answer was a stupid 


are. He turned away with the intention of speedily 


leaving a place which afforded so little attraction of any | 


wt, when suddenly, like the song of a lark out of the 
sky, a strain of melody burst upon his ear. A fresh, 
Loud, clear and sweet, and throb- 


young voice singing. 


ling with a strange, passionate longing, the familiar | 


vords rang out on the morning air. Many times, years 


0, sitting by his mother’s side in the little church | 
heart had | 


mong the New England hills, his young 
ached and thrilled to the mysterious pathos of these 
words: 
“This world can never give 
The bliss for which we sigh. 
Tis not the whole of life to live 
Nor all of death to die!” 

The last note died away, and Ralph Palmer looked 
He had not far to look. Just 
ahead, on the other side of the road, was an old adobe 
building which had evidently been used as a stable in the 
town’s more prosperous days, and in the broad, low 


around for the singer. 


doorway stood a young girl not more than sixteen years 
She leaned with careless grace, her bare feet 
Her small head 
was crowned with yellow hair that shimmered in the 


of age. 


erossed, her arms hanging at her side. 


sun, and her eyes were as blue as the sky into which she 
was gazing so wistfully. 

“What a voice! What a face! A rustic St. Cecilia, 
by Jove!” exclaimed Ralph, under his breath. ‘‘ Who 
Not a Mexican, I'll be bound ! 
Whatever she is, and young as she is, she has suffered, 
or she could never sing like that !” 

Obeying a sudden impulse, he crossed the road, and 


is she, and what is she ? 


doffing his hat, addressed the girl in his gentlest manner | : 
how kind you are! 


—and Ralph Palmer could be very gentle. We all know 
such men, men in whom children and all timid young 
things confide instinctively. 
‘*May T ask you for a drink of water ? 
morning, is it not? and I am so thirsty.” 
She looked a little startled, but turned instantly, and 
going inside, returned with a mug, which she filled at 
the great o//a ona bench by the door. He emptied the 
cup and gave it back, meeting her eyes with a glance so 
frank and friendly as to set her at ease with him at once. 
* You a beautiful he remarked. ‘I 
heard you singing just now. The words were pretty but 
Where did you learn them ?” 
‘Of my mother, when I was a child,” she answered. 
“There were some more verses, but I only remember 


It is a hot 


have voice,” 


sad, were they not ? 


this one.” 
**You are not Mexican ?”’ 
“Oh, no, I am American. We came here from 
England when I was about twelve years old. 


New 


went wrong with father in the East, and so after mother 
died we came here.” 

“But of whom did you learn music ? 
shows cultivation.” 

‘Oh, my father; he is a musician, 
teach me. Listen !” 

A meadow-lark just at that instant perched on a dead 
limb above their heads and poured forth a strain of 


Your voice 


And the birds 


that was ankle-deep around 


| happiness ? 


Things | 


| melody. The girl laughed, threw back her head, and 
it | 
regarded as a sort of plaza, for a couple of | 


gave him note for note, then suddenly stopped and 
flushed painfully, remembering that she was not alone. 


!” Ralph cried, with enthusiasm. ‘* You 


have genius as well as a glorious voice! How would you 


, 


** Bravo! bravo 
like to go out into the world and be a famous singer ?’ 

**Oh, sefor, do you think I could? That would be 
grand indeed! My father has sometimes spoken of it, 
but he fears—oh, he fears a good many things for me. 
And, then, we are so poor !” 

“Tt might not bring you happiness, after all,” said 
Ralph, musingly. ‘‘I wonder, now, what is your idea of 
Do you mind telling me ?” 

She took the question seriously enough, 
with an earnest tremor in her voice : 

**Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know! Io ly know that 
Iam never happy now, and that I often suffer—suffer !” 

** Child, what is it, tell me ? 
unkind to you 

**No, no; it is not so. 


and answered, 


Perhaps your father is 


But, I am here ’— putting out 
one hand in a gesture of utter loathing, and closing her 
eyes as if to shut out the dreary waste around her —‘‘ and 
Tam alone—oh, so terribly alone! And every day, as I 
grow older, I feel it more and more. Oh”—clasping her 


| hands tightly over her bosom—‘‘I have such feelings 


such longings ! 


not live !” 


here ! Were it not for my music, I could 

He looked out over the desolate plain, the scanty, dust- 
covered vegetation, the tumbled-down huts, the dirty 
group on the plaza, then back at the girl standing there 
in her splendid beauty, with the glow of genius burning 
in her face. It were cruel to confine her to such a place. 
The lark had soared away, so might she. 

““Why does not your father take you to the city ? 
Why does he stay here ?” he asked. 

“* My father hates the world. He says it has used him 
ill. Ido not think he will ever leave this place ?” she 
answered, dejectedly. 

**Perhaps if I come often and make friends with him 
he will let you go to the city with me some day—that is, 


| if I bring a kind lady to take cuarge of you ?” 


**Oh, yes, yes; I really think he would. 


How good, 


She seized his hand and pressed it gratefully to her 
lips. The action, simple and childlike as it was, stirred 
him to quick and strong emotion, and aroused a thought, 
a suggestion, that caused him to flush hotly, and sud- 
denly bethink himself that he should be going on his 
way. 

““T must leave you now,” he said ; ‘‘ but sing to me 
Stay ! Sing the first verse of the hymn." 
He repeated the words : 


once more. 


“Oh, where shall rest be found— 
Rest for the weary soul! 
*Twere vain the ocean's depths to sound, 
Or pierce to either pole!” 


She looked at him wistfully. 
‘*T like the other verse best,” she said. 
‘rest’ I want ; it is ‘ bliss ’— happiness.” 


“Tt is not 

But she sang the words to the same weird music. 

‘**T have not asked your name,” he said, when she had 
finished.” It ought to be St. Cecilia.” 

*“My name is Pauline Preske,” she answered ; 
the people here call me Pajurita—little bird.” 

‘‘A pretty name and appropriate,” he said, lightly ; 
“but I think St. Cecilia suits you better, though, un- 
like her, you seem to prefer happiness to everything else. 
But come, now, since I must leave you, tell me how I 
can make you happy until I see you again ?” 


“but 


— 


te 


She looked at him thoughtfully for a moment, then 
smiled and shook her golden head. 

*‘T do not know, I cannot say! Indeed, sefior, I wish 
I could, but I only feel it here,” pressing her hand to 
her heart. “I cannot put it into words.” 

‘But there are things you would like, I suppose ?” he 
aid, a little impatiently. ‘‘ Pretty dresses, for instance ?” 

**Oh, yes,” she answered, ingenuously, looking down 
at her coarse frock and bare feet. ‘*‘Oh, yes, I should 
like a white dress and some shoes. Then I could wear a 
flower. I would dearly love to wear a flower, but I am 
not fit now.” 

**You are yourself a flower, and the fairest of thenr 
all!” he exclaimed, impulsively. ‘‘ But I must really go 
now. Let us say Adios! and, meanwhile, do not forget 
me. Iwill come aguin soon.” 

‘**T could never forget you, sefor,” she murmured, her 
eyes soft with tears ; ‘‘ but adios, adios, amigo!” 

As the Summer days went by, Ralph Palmer came 
often to Oldtown. Senor Preske, although embittered 
against the world in general, yielded at once to the charm 
of this young man’s society, and they were soon the best 
of friends. Many a pleasant hour they passed together, 
chatting of music or of art, while Pauline busied herself 
in household duties or rolled their cigarettes. 

It often happened that the young people were left 
alone, and such time they usually passed in singing or in 
sketching ; for Ralph had undertaken to teach the girl, 
and found her an apt pupil. 

Then they were fond of going of an afternoon to Fre- 
mont’s Hill to see the sunset ; the only pleasure, from an 
artistic standpoint, that the poor place afforded. 

Meanwhile, had the young man forgotten his premise 
to take Pauline to the city ? It would seem so, indeed, 
for he had not mentioned the subject again, and the girl 
waited in vain for the ‘‘kind lady” he had promised to 
bring to her. But what matter, since now she felt no 
more the pain and longing’ at her heart, the terrible 
loathing for her surroundings ? All was changed. In 
some mysterious, inexplicable way it had come to her— 
the “‘ bliss” for which she sighed. She asked herself no 
question, she only felt that she was happy; that was 
enough. And it made of the child a goddess! Her 
splendid beauty developed into something altogether 
marvelous. Her new friend marked the change and 
understood it well, but still he was moved to question 
her about it. 

‘You are happy nowadays, are you not, Pajarita ?” he 
said to her one day, as they sat beside a dusty clump of 
sage-bush which, for lack of something better, they had 
been sketching. 

‘‘Happy ? Oh, yes, always! Do you know ’—with a 
little embarrassed laugh and reddening —‘‘I believe I 
have found the ‘ bliss’ for which I sighed, though the 
hymn does say this world can never give it.” 

‘*Yes ? And in what does it consist—the happiness ?” 

He was sure of her answer beforehand, but he wished 
to hear it. 

She put out one hand and barely touched his with her 
finger-tips. 

‘“To be near you, to have you for my friend,” she said, 
softly. 

Asudden pang of remorse seized upon him. This child 
loved him with all her innocent heart, and he — what 
could he give her in return? Only a little pleasure, a 
little present happiness ; disappointment and pain after- 
ward. He had selfishly delayed making any effort to- 
ward bettering her condition, because in so doing he 
might become less necessary to her. He suddenly felt 


’ 
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ashamed, condemned. It should be so no longer. He 
turned toward her. mee 

‘Tam indeed your friend,” he said, gravely ; “but I 
cannot be always near you, and it is best that you should 
have other friends besides me. We have been idle and 
thoughtless long enough, have we not? To-morrow I 
will send the kind lady to you, who will, I hope, help 
you and your father to make some plans for the future.” 

A look of distress came into her face. 

“‘T no longer care for the future; I do not want to go 
to the city—to be great—I want only to be near you! 
Do not let anything take me from you—I want only 
you!” 

She stretched out her arms to him beseechingly, with 
all her innocent young soul in her face. 

It was more than he could bear. Yielding at last to the 
maddest of impulses, he snatched her to his heart, mur- 
muring wild words of love. His fierce passion frightened 
her, and her lips paled under his hot kisses ; but she lay 
passive, obedient in his arms, till once more his better 
nature triumphed, and he released her. 

‘*Forgive me! Oh, forgive me!” he eried, in bitter- 
ness of spirit. 

The color came back to her face, and she smiled 
faintly. 

‘*Forgive? What can there be to forgive? But, 
seor,” she added, timidly, ‘‘ you were so strange—I do 
not understand. You are always so gentle. See !’’— hold- 
ing up acrushed and broken rose he had that morning 
brought her—‘‘ See ! you have spoilt my poor rose, and 
it was so fresh and beautiful !” 

He groaned aloud. 

‘* Pajarita, we must part— we must part!” he said. 

**Yes ? but you will come again soon—to-morrow, per- 
haps ?” 

“Oh, no, no! it must not be! Sweet saint, forgive 
me if you can, and say farewell !” 

‘*Not farewell, only adios,” she said ; but even while 
she spoke he tore himself away and vanished down the 


dusty road, 
* 


* 7 % * * 


One day a coach, drawn by four prancing horses, glit- 
tering with jingling silver decorations, and heralded by 
clouds of dust, stopped before the one miserable inn at 
Oldtown, and the pompous driver, with a supercilions 
glance at the gaping loiterers-*on the piazza, jumped 
down and addressed the person sitting inside the car- 
riage—a lady with a very beautiful but haughty face, 
who, after a little delay, alighted and proceeded on foot 
to the house occupied by the Sefor Preske and his 
daughter. : 

Arrived there, she pushed open the rude door—which, 
according to Oldtown custom, was never fastened, night 
or day—and entered. 

A young woman came forward and bade her a courteous 
“© Buenas dias”—a young woman in a white dress, with 
wonderful yellow hair, and a face of indescribable beauty 
and charm, 

The stranger returned the greeting, adding a slight 
apology for her seeming rudeness in entering without 
knocking. 

‘*You are stopping in this house, perhaps,” she said, 
‘and can you tell me anything about the little girl they 
call Pajarita ? My husband, Ralph Palmer, the artist, is 
somewhat interested in her. She has a remarkable voice, 
I am told. Is she here ?” 

Pauline sprang forward, her face glowing with delight. 

“Oh, you are his wife, then ?—Sefior Palmer's wife ?” 

She seized her hand and covered it with kisses, 
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‘Yes, I sm his wife,” her visitor answered, coldly, 
withdrawing her hand ; ‘‘ but who are you?” 

‘*T?—I am Pajarita,” blushing and laughing. ‘‘Am I 
too large ? True, I am no longer little. But tell me”-- 
eagerly —‘‘ the sefior, is he well ? and when is he coming 
to see me again ? He is long away !—oh, so long !” 

“ You, Pajarita!” exclaimed her visitor. ‘‘So you are 
the child with whom my husband has been spending the 
days and weeks that should have been given to me! It is 
you of whom he dreams at night! You / Not a child, but 
a woman—a—a goddess !” 

The last word fell from her unwilling lips in a ery of 
rage, 

Pauline shuddered and turned pale. 

‘** Have Idone harm ? You are angry with me, sefiora ?” 
she faltered. 


*‘ Angry ! I could crush you !—you shameless thing !” 


PAJARITA, 


know Ralph Palmer, though you are his wife! How can 
you have lived with him, slept upon his breast, and yet 
so misjudge him! No! such love as his could never 
harm me! Why, it has given me all the happiness I 
ever knew.” 

‘Well, you may bid farewell to happiness, then,” 
she said, with a cruel laugh, “for you will never see 
him more !” 

“Did he send you to say that to me ?” she asked, her 
eyes dilating. 

‘**Yes ; he sent me to say it.” 

She clasped her trembling hands over her hea:t, and 
dropped her hand upon her bosom. 

“Tell him—tell him that I forgive him,” she mur- 
mured, faintly, and fell to the floor as one dead. 

Ralph Palmer’s wife swept swiftly from the room, and 
left the hapless young girl lying there. 
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‘** Shameless !” she echoed the word, half perplexed, 
half grieved. 

“Yes ; did I not tell you I am his wife ?—do you not 
understand ?” 

**Oh, yes, I understand,” she said, simply. ‘‘ And I 
would have loved you, because I love him so. But you 
are different—pardon, but you are cruel !” 

“Stupid!” cried Ralph Palmer’s wife, beside herself. 
‘** Have you lived so long in the world, and do not know 
that it is a shame to love another woman’s husband ! 
Or, to put it more plainly, no man can love two women 
at the same time, honorably !” 

“Tf that is true,” she said, bitterly, ‘‘ what a poor, 
small thing love is, is it not ?” 

** And can you understand ”’— continued her :nquisitor, 
unheeding —‘‘ can you understand that when a man like 
Ralph Palmer stoops to love such an one as you, it is but 
to disgrace and drag her down——” 

‘Oh, no, no !” she cried, her blue eyes flashing. ‘‘ That 
is false, and you are false who say so! How little you 


She entered her carriage, the pompous driver cracked 
his whip, and, amid the jingling of the silver trappings, 
whirled away, leaving behind only the clouds of dust 
and a young, broken heart. 

The afternoon sun stole into the gloomy room where 
the young girl lay, and threw a slanting beam across 
her white face. Presently she awoke again to life. Still 
dreamily, and, as if a voice had called her, she glanced 
out at the little square window, across the dusty plain, 
and up to Fremont’s Hill, where against the horizon the 
sun was dipping down into a great sea of fire. Like one 
walking in her sleep, she went out and dragged herself 
wearily up to the spot where she and Ralph Palmer had 
so often watched the sunset together. She waited while 
the red faded to purple, then gray. A meadow - lark 
perched for an instant on a dead twig beside her, then 
flew silently away. In all the world, only the cold, gray 
skies, the desolate plains and her empty heart remained. 
The beauty and the love were gone for ever. How could 
she live ? 
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She threw up her arms in a gesture of unutterable 
despair, and sank backward, a stream of blood pouring 
from her lips. 

In the morning they found her lying there in her 
blood-stained white dress. But 
near by, and the sunshine rested like a halo on her yel- 
low hair. : 


a lark was singing 


IN THE AUSABLE RAPIDS. 

Tuer two forks of the Ausable River rise in the Adiron- 
dacks, and, uniting, rush down to Lake Champlain by 
a short cut which the waters have plowed for themselves 
through the rock-ribbed hills. The famous Chasm, 
sometimes called Birmingham Falls, is two or three 
miles west of Port Kent, on Lake Champlain, 154 miles 
north of Albany. Here the river enters a deep, narrow 
defile. and runs two miles between lofty, vertical walls 
of Potsdam sandstone. The falls, foaming and roaring 
Fol 


rocky stairways and high 


in a plur re of seventy feet, are near the entrance. 
lowing the mossy paths, 
perched bridges, the tourist passes gorges, islands, cas- 
cades, ‘‘ pot-holes,”’ sudden narrowings and widenings, 
The sunlight 
filters down through a rich canopy of forest boughs. 
The Devil, according to the nomenclature of the Chasm, 
has a Slide, a Punchbowl, an Oven and an Anvil here. 
Then there is Jacob’s Ladier and Well, the galleries, 
caves and gorges, and the Post-office in the rocks, where 


deeps and shallows, in quick succession. 


tourists from all parts of the world deposit their visiting- 
cards. 
The great sensation of 


for the end. It 
down the rapids. 


the trip, however, is reserved 
is the boat-ride, or rather, the shoot, 
Fortifying themselves with ginger-pop 
at the ‘‘ shanty,” the adventurous tourists intrust them- 
selves to a long, narrow boat, guided by a boatman who 
sits in the stern, paddle-in-hand. Whizz! 
glides, like a coasting-sled down-hill. 
and foam at the foot of cliffs 200 feet high, which almost 
overhang the narrowing stream. At one point the river 
is only 13 feet wide, but its depth is 60 feet. The boat 
darts through a flume about a quarter of a mile long, and 
emerges into a broad, placid basin. This marks the exit 
from the Chasm, and the broadening 
through a flat, open country until it empties into Lake 
Champlain. 


down she 


river flows ou 
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Ix the record of the ‘‘ American Soldier Abroad,” 
we must present to the reader some of the types of the 
American soldiers who served with the 
Army of the Khedive of Egypt. 
can Mission in Egypt was a misnomer. It was purely a 
persona! venture on the part of the individual officers, 
and with the exception of a few officers furloughed by 
General William T. Sherman, the Commander - in - Chief 
of the United States Army, as a special favor, the United 
States Government was in no way interested in the re- 
sults, and Mr. Fish, then Secretary of State, took great 
pains to forbid that his diplomatic agent in Cairo should 
refer to these officers as Americans. There is little won- 
der that the ‘‘ Mission” was a failure when subjected to 
such a display of diplomacy— Heaven save the mark ! 

The employment of Americans was brought about in 
this wise : The ‘* French Mission,” 
of the French Army, duly authorized by that Govern- 
ment, had been engaged for several years in organizing 


distinetion in 


The rapids swirl | 


The so-called Ameri- | 


composed of officers | 
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and instructing the Egyptians. They were recalled 
summarily after the inauguration ceremony of the Suez 
Canal. * 

Ismail Khedive was anxiously looking to replace the 
French officers, when General Thaddeus P. Mott arrived 
in Egypt bearing a letter from Blacque Bey, some time 
the Turkish Minister at Washington, and who had mar- 
ried Mademoiselle Mott, sister of Mott. At the same 
time the formal application, in writing, of an ex-American 
officer, attracted the attention of the Khedive, and there 
upon General Mott was charged with the employment of 
American officers, and given, as a ‘‘ send-off, ” the rank 
of Major-general and Aide-de-camp to His Highness. 
The immediate and urgent reason of this move—it was 
well known, and even boldly asserted by the Khedive 
himself—was to sever the Turkish yoke, and by an appeal 
to arms declare Egypt a free and independent Moslem 
Power. This, indeed, had been the dream of Mehemet 
Ali, his illustrious grandsire, when, thundering at the 
very gates of Constantinople, his victorious army was 
obliged by the Great Powers to return to Egypt with no 
other result than to establish the hereditary claim of his 
family to the sovereignty of Egypt. Mehemet Ali had 
accomplished this with the aid and genius of a French 
soldier. 

Colonel Sevés at Waterloo with Napoleon | 
Rather than continue in France after the fall of his 
great captain, he went to Egypt at the moment that 
Mehemet Ali was nursing his dream of empire and inde 

| pendence. 


was 


Sevés was asked to organize an army out of 
the fellahs—little better than slaves—for it will be re- 
membered that the drama enacted at the Citadel—the 
massacre of the Mamelukes—had deprived Egyptians of 
the only soldier element of the country. The task was 
an herculean and seemingly impossible one, but he suc 
In the place of the Mameluke he substituted 
the Albanian Greek, Syrian, Turk and negro. The fells): 
element was mixed in with these, but with a result which 
proved wellnigh fatal. The fellahs not brave. 
Patient toilers of the land, drawers of water, these 
adscripli glebe lave been in fact, though not in name, 
the slaves who, under the lash of the taskmaster, have 
been the inexhaustible mine from which the Pharaoh, 
and the Mameluke as well, have drawn their wealth. 
The fellah is neither Arab nor Egyptian—he is a nonde 
seript, a strange intermixture with the negro and the 
servile class, of the conqueror and the conquered, who 
have handed him down from century to century, fron: 
Menes to Mohammed. Bound to the glebe, he ha 
always been treated as a bondman in fact, though not in 
name. He is a fanatic of the most malignant type. 
| That which he proved himself under Ismail he was also 
lat the time of Mehemet Ali. 

It is told that General Sevés, one day, exasperated by 
the insolent attitude of the newly formed troops, who 
refused to obey his command, turned and galloped off to 
the palace, where he offered his sword to Mehemet Ali. 
His high spirit could not brook the insults offered to the 
Christian colonel. He would return to Trance. 

Mehemet Ali, his eye blazing with anger, ordered out 
a battery of artillery of the guard. ‘‘Come with me, Sevés; 
we will see to this.” Arrived before the mutinous line 
of infantry, the battery was unlimbered, and Mehemet 
Ali commanded himself, ‘*‘ Fire!’ The first shot killed 


ceeded. 


are 


Norre.—Generals Larmée and Minié Pashas were each attached 

to this mission and remained; the former as Director of the Mili- 

| tary School at Abbasieh, the latter, the celebrated inventor of the 

| Minié ball and rifle, was charged with the post of Chief of Ord- 
nance. 
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ten men. ‘‘Close up the ranks!” he cried, and another 
shot, another shot—six shots went crashing into the torn 
and mutilated ranks, And when this had been accom- 
plished, he sternly ordered the survivors to be marched 
to their casernes. 

Fancy, if you may, the feelings of Colonel Sevés ! 
When he had returned, this strange, lion - hearted man 
turned and said to Sevés: ‘ Now, one thing remains 
—you must do away with the religious pretext, and 
we may have an army.” The following day Colonel 


Sevés was announced to the army as a Moslem—one of | 


the Faithful, who henceforth was to be known as Soliman 
Pasha. From that day, his name became a legend in the 
East, and the Egyptian soldiers under Ibrahim Pasha at 
Nezib were called the Tigers of Soliman. Fifty years of 
instruction, more or less continued by the French, has, 
ufter all, made but little impression upon the Egyptian. 
His religion and fanaticism cause him to move in a per- 
petual cercle vicieur. He is perhaps the best illustration 
of the familiar admonition, ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to idols: 
let him alone.” 


With a Soliman Pasha and a Mehemet Ali in 1870, the | 


Americans might have accomplished some lasting results, 


Ali. There was only an officer (the Chief of Staff) of very 
moderate capacity and little or no firmness, and Ismail. 
The failure of the ‘‘ American Mission” 
readily anticipated in 1870. 

We have already referred to General Thaddeus P. Mott, 
the first officer to take service with the Khedive, who was 
born in New York, December 7th, 1831, the son of Dr. 
Valentine Mott, M.D., LL. D., Emeritus Professor of 
Surgery of the University of New York. Young Mott 
early developed a spirit of adventure. To a splendid 
physique and elegant appearance he joined a wonderful 
facility for languages. He was seventeen years of age 
only when, restive under the restraints imposed at the 
University of New York, he ‘ bolted,” and when heard 


from by his parents he had joined the revolutionary | 


movement in Italy, and, serving in Sicily and elsewhere, 
attained, though a mere boy, the rank of second-lieu- 
tenant. 


Exposure and privation were too much, however, even | 


for the sturdy boy, and we next heard of him as returned 
to the States, where, on the plea of ill-health, but per- 
haps for further adventure, he shipped in 1850 before 
the mast on the clipper-ship //ornet, bound for Cali- 
fornia. In the following year, he was promoted to the 
post of third-mate on the clipper Hurricane, In 1852 
he was second-mate of the St, Denis. In 1853, first-mate 
of the St. Nicholas, returning after several voyages, in 
1855, to California. Mott was in Mexico, under Comon- 
fort, in 1856 and 1857. 

In 1861, at the breaking out of the War of the Rebellion, 
Mott organized a battery, known as Mott’s Battery, which 
formed a part of the Third Independent New York Artil- 
lery. Captain Mott was then transferred to the Nine- 
teenth United States Regular Infantry. In 1862, he was 
Lieutenant-colonel of Cavalry, and in 1863, promoted to 
Colonel of the Fourteenth New York Cavalry, and in this 
capacity was chief of the outposts of the Department of 
the Gulf, under Major-general Franklin. 

Colonel Mott participated in several engagements on 
the Peninsula and in the Department of the Gulf, and re- 
signed the service in 1864. In 1867, Colonel Mott was 
nominated as Minister Resident to Costa Rica, to sueceed 
General Lawrence, but declined. In 1868, Colonel Mott 
was in Turkey, and in the following year, at Cairo, was 
appointed by Ismail Pasha to the rank of General and 


Ferik Pasha, and, later, Aide-de-camp to His Highness. 
In 1874, by reason of the expiration of his contract, Mott 
quitted the Egyptian service and removed to Toulon, in 
the south of France, where he now resides. General 
Mott is possessed of a generous, frank and enthusiastic 
character. It was this which led him to engage General 
C. P. Stone as one of the officers to serve in Egypt. A 
few months after the latter’s arrival, an estrangement 
took place between these officers, which resulted in 
General Mott's voluntary retirement from control. The 
American Mission being left thus practically without a 
chief capable of holding its own against the intrigues of 
an Oriental Court, left to contend with the jealousies of 
England and Germany—who each seized the occasion to 
demand the dismissal of the Americans—and obliged to 
bear the wretched, but just, reflections cast upon the 


American name by the consular representative who 


should have been its main prop, there is but little 
wonder that all parties concerned had very much the 
sort of experience reported by the parrot as having 
happened between his birdship and a pugnacious won- 
key—i. ¢., ‘a h—l ofa time.” It is but just to say, how- 


| ever, that the American officers ‘‘were more sinned 
but there was neither a Soliman Pasha nor a Mehemet | 


against than sinning.” They were, comparatively speak- 


ing, parrots, their rivals and opponents playing the more 


| enviable rd/e of monkeys. 
could have been | 


General H. H. Sibley— Lewa Pasha— was born in Lou- 


| isiana on January 15th, 1815, and graduated at the Mili- 


tary Academy. He was appointed Second-lieutenant of 
the Second Dragoons on July Ist, 1838; promoted First- 
lieutenant, March 8th, 1840; Captain, February 16th,1874 ; 
and Major, First Dragoons, March 25th, 1847, for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the affair at Medelin, near 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

General Sibley served as a subaltern in the campaign 
against the Seminole Indians, and subsequently in Mexico, 
and in the Utah Expedition ; was promoted Major, First 
Dragoons, May 13th, 1861, and shortly after resigned, to 
cast his fortunes with the Confederacy. 

He was the inventor of what was known as the “ Sib- 
ley tent,” and this interest was naturally forfeited to 
the United States Government when he turned his face 
southward. 

He was made a Brigadier-general in the Confederate 
Army, June 17th, 1861, and placed in command of San 
Antonio, Texas. In February, 1862, he attacked Fort 
Craig, in New Mexico, and was repulsed. 

In January, 1870, General Sibley, in company with 
General Loring, was appointed a Lewa Pasha in the 
Egyptian Army, and placed in command at Rosetta of 
the defenses there, as Chief of Artillery. General Sibley 
was a gallant, high-minded soldier, but his health, seri- 


| ously impaired by the Egyptian climate, could not re- 


sist the change, and early in 1871 he resigned and re- 
turned to America a confirmed invalid. He died at 


| Fredericksburgh, Va., in January of the present year, 


within a few weeks of Loring an1 Stone, who fell sud- 
denly whilst in the enjoyment of perfect health. As one 
of the Egyptian veterans remarked, ‘this turnout seems 
the final roll-eall for the old guard.” 

General William Wing Loring entered the Egyptian 
Army in January, 1870, as a Lewa Pasha, or Brigadier- 
general, but was subsequently promoted to the rank of 
Major-general and Ferik Pasha. He was born in Ra- 
leigh, N.C., in 1818, but removed when an infant with 
his parents to St. Augustine, Fla. It was there, in the 
everglades of his adopted State, that the talent of war— 
which, like the inspiration of the poet, is born, not made 
—was first called into action and developed. 
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It reads like a romance to turn back and retrace the | reflection that, inasmuch as republics are said to be 


rugged steps by which this gallant one-armed chieftain 


climbed the ladder of fame ; for, reader, the subject of 
this sketch was a real hero—not one of the trumpet- | 
blown sort, but one of the silent, modest kind rarely | 


GENERAL H. H, SIBLEY. 


noticed by the canting groveler and hero-worshiper. 
Loring was a warrior, a fighter. Others might have in 
their composition a deal of thunder—his nature resem- 
bled the lightning. In the wars with the Seminoles, in 
the forest fights at Osceola, Mikinopie, in the Wahoo 
Swamp, and along the Withlacoochee River, at Okechobee 
and Alaqua, there the boy soldier fought, and learned the 
first rnde lessons which laid the solid foundation out of 
which sprang the genius of later years. The first note 
made of his service on the record of the War Department 
reads: ‘‘Served as Second-lieutenant, Florida Volun- 
teers, in the Indian war in Florida, from June 16th to 
August 16th, 1837.” 

In the interval of ten years which elapses before he is 
noted again he made an ineffectual attempt to join the 
cause of Houston in Texas, but his parents sent him to 
school at Alexandria and at Georgetown, D. C., where 
he studied law. Entering politics, he was elected to the 
General Assembly of Florida. The Adjutant-general’s 
note resumes: ‘‘He was appointed Captain Mounted 
Riflemen, May 27th, 1846; promoted Major, February 
14th, 1847 ; Lieutenant-colonel, March 15th, 1848; and 
Colonel, December 30th, 1856.” 

He received the brevet of Lieutenant-colonel, August 
20th, 1847, for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
battles of Contreras and Churubusco, Mexico; and of 
Colonel, September 13th, 1847, for gallant and meritori- 
ous conduct in the battles of Chapultepec and the Garita 
de Belen, Mexico. It was there he lost an arm whilst gal- 
lantly leading the Mounted Rifles into the very jaws of 
death, for such, at that critical moment, was the storm of 
lead and flame which belched from the Belen Gate. The 
record scarcely mentions the incident, which, in another 
army and another government would have been en- | 
logized in general orders, and rewarded with some 
substantial token by the Government. A republican 


| “ungrateful,” it should not be an exception to the rule. 


General Scott, addressing the Mounted Riflemen on the 
field of Chapultepec, used these memorable .words : 
** Brave Rifles, you have gone through fire and blood, and 
come out steel.” 

The people of Appalachicola, remembering with pride 
the boy soldier who but ten years before had shown 
such gallantry on its soil, presented him with a handsome 
sword, upon whose blade they caused to be engraved in 
letters of gold the note of praise uttered by Scott on the 
field of Chapultepec. 

In 1849, the gold fever broke out with great violence. 
The Government was obliged to provide protection from 
the Indians to the multitude who flocked to the Eldorado 
of California. Colonel Loring was ordered to the ardu- 
ous service, and marched the Mounted Riflemen with full 
ranks, accompanied by a train of 300 six-mule teams, a 
distance of 2,300 miles across the continent to Oregor. 
There he was assigned to the command of that Vepart- 
ment, and, subsequently, the Rio Grande frontier, being 
constantly engaged during a period of the five years which 
ensued in conflicts with the hostile savages. 

In 1856, now a full Colonel, Loring was ordered to take 
his regiment to Fort Union, a distance of 2,000 miles. 
Another twelvemonth, and again Colonel Loring and his 
riflemen were called into arduous service, marked by in- 
terminable marches and conflicts with the Indians in the 
Sierra Blanca or in the Territory of Arizona. 

In 1858 Colonel Loring’s regiment made another march 
of 2,000 miles to Utah Territory, where he was associated 
with that great soldier whom Mr. Davis declares to have 
been the ideal genius of the warrior, General Albert 
Sydney Johnston, who was then occupied with what was 
known subsequently as the ‘‘ Mormon War.” 

At the post of Fort Union he received a leave, with per- 
mission to visit Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land, 
returning to his command of the Department of New 


GENERAL WILLIAM WING LORING. 


Mexico on March 22d, 1861. On May 13th, 1861, Colonel 
Loring resigned from the United States Army. It was 
the commencement of that “irrepressible conflict ” which 
had been foretold, and in obedience to the voice of his 


government contents itself in such matters with the | adopted State, he, as almost all others of the South did, 
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cast his fortures with the Confederate cause. He served 
with distinction in Western and Northwestern Virginia, 
and was commissioned a Major-general on February 15th, | 
1862. 

His gallantry on every field was only equaled by his 
genius, which carried him with unerring judgment to the 
thickest of the fray, if ii was there that a weak point was 
to be maintained; or, as at Vicksburg, to fold his tent like 
the Arab and silently steal away, if it was to save his 
command from inevitable defeat or capture. 

His Chief of Staff and Aides, Colonels I. H. Thomas and 
I, R. Ogden, were with Loring when engaged in the ex- 
terior defenses of Vicksburg. The enemy was expected 
with his gunboats at early dawn, cnd Loring’s Chief of 
Engineers reported his inability to place in position cer- 
tain dismounted guns. Loring, pale with rage, relieved 
the discouraged officer from duty. A sergeant, an old 
artilleryman, who had over- 
heard the conversation, 
walked up and said: ‘* Gen- 
eral, with your permission I 
can place the guns in posi- 
tion.” ‘‘If you can do so, 
do it,” said Loring. The 
next morning the gunboat 
came and received a hot 
reception from the pieces 
which the sergeant had suc- 
cessfully mounted. Loring 
stood upon the parapet 
swinging his old slouch 


hat, and full of strong 
language, cried, as the 


shots plowed into the hull 
of the battered gunboat : 
‘Give her a blizzard, boys! 
give her a blizzard!” To 
the brave soldiers who re- 
cognized the elan of the old 
soldier he was ever after 
known by the sobriquet of 
‘* Old Blizzard.” The Con- 
federate cause lost, Loring 
went to New York, where, 
engaged in business in 
Wall Street, he was soon 
relieved of a considerable 
sum of money. 

At the close of 1869, ac- 
companied by General W. 
H. Sibley, he sailed for Egypt, having accepted the post 
of Brigadier-general in the Army of the Khedive, and was 
subsequently promoted to the rank of Ferik Pasha, or 
General of Division. He commanded what was known as 
‘*Loring’s Corps” in Alexandria and the defenses ex- 
tending to Rosetta. He was sent as Chief of Staff to Ratif 
Pasha, the Commander-in-Chief, and with a brilliant staff 
of American officers was enabled to save the Egyptians 
from complete annihilation on the plains of Khaya Khor, 
by his unexampled courage and skill, from the fierce on- 
slaught of the Abyssinians. An account of this battle is 
given in extenso in a volume entitled, ‘‘A Confederate 
Soldier in Egypt,” published by him after his return to 
America in 1879. General Loring quitted the Egyptian 
Army at the same time as the officers composing the 
American Mission, who were discharged from the ser- 
vice asa measure of economy. The Khedive conferred 
upon General Loring the decorations of Commandeur and 
Grand Commandenur of the Medjidieh, and Commandeur | 


COLONEL C. CHAILLE-LONG. 
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of the Osmanieh. As a soldier and friend few men have 
attained a higher place upon the roll of honor or in the 
esteem of men than the modest soldier and hero whose 
life has been a long chapter of romance and unexampled 
adventure. 

General Loring died suddenly in New York on Decem- 
ber 30th, 1886, and his funeral ceremonies at Grace 
Church were attended by his comrades in arms, some of 
whom had been with him in the Seminole wars, in Mexico 
and in Egypt. A subsequent interment at St. Augustine, 
Florida, was attended by imposing civic and military 


ceremonies, in which the officers and soldiers of the 


United States marched side by side with the Confed- 
erates, who had gathered by thousands from all parts 
of the United States to offer thus a tribute to the hero 
whose sword was now sheathed for ever. 

General Charles Pomeroy Stone was born in Green- 
field, Mass., Se ptember 
30th, 1824; received his 
early instruction at the 
Fellenburg and Deertield 
Academies; and entering 
West Point, was graduated 
and promoted to be Brevet 
Second - lieutenant in the 
Ordnance Corps, July Ist, 
1845 ; to be Second-lieuten- 
ant, March 3d, 1847; and a 
First - lieutenant, February 
26th, 1853. Resigned hon- 
orably on November 17th, 
1856; appointed Colonel 
Fourteenth Infantry, May 
14th, 1861 ; resigned honor- 
ably, September 13th, 1864. 
The records of the War De- 
partment add that he was 
breveted First - lieutenant, 
September 8th, 1847, for 
gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battle of 
Molino del Rey; Captain, 
September 13th, 1847, for 
gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battle of 
Chapultepec, Mexico. 

In the volunteer service 
for the suppression of the 
rebellion, Lieutenant Stone 
was appointed Colonel and 
Inspector-general, District of Columbia Militia, January 
Ist, 1861, and a Brigadier-general, United States Volun- 
teers, May 17th, 1861. General Stone had the great ad- 
vantage of being a special protégé of the General-in-Chief, 
Lieutenant-general Scott, and by the latter was placed 
in charge of all the outposts of Washington, guarding 
the railway between Washington and Annapolis Junction ; 


| also in command of the advanced guard in the passage of 


the Potomac, under such admirable arrangements (made 
by him), that he was enabled to take possession of the 
Virginia side of the Long Bridge before any alarm was 
given, thus preventing the Confederates from firing it, 
and taking Alexandria, Va., May 24th, 1861. 

Stone commanded at Alexandria for two days, and 
when recalled resumed command of the outposts of 
Washington. Subsequently, in his capacity of Brigadier- 
general of Volunteers, he was appointed, on August 10th, 
to the command of a special corps of observation on the 
Upper Potomac. In October, 1861, a portion of his 
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force, under the command of Colonel Baker, was engaged | 
in the combat of Ball’s Bluff—a combat in which Baker 


was killed, and almost his entire command annihilated. 
Some time after, General Stone was suddenly arrested, 
and sent hurriedly to Fort Lafayette, New York Harbor, 
with strict that he 
No charges were 


where he was incarcerated, orders 
should be kept in close confinement. 


preferred against him, no court of inquiry or court-mar- 


tial held. He was confined at Forts Lafayette and 
Hamilton until August 16th, 1862, when he was re- 
leased. The whole matter was, and is still, involved in 
mystery. General Halleck, when asked of the canse, 
was silent, and the President, who received General 


Stone on his return, said: “If I told you all I knew 
ibout it, T should not tell you much.” 
General Stone’s friends to the Hon. 


refer 


G. Blaine’s ** Twenty Years in Congress” for his vindi- | 


cation, and promise that the secret history of this extra- 
ordinary case will appear in its own good time. 

In the month of July, 1870, General Stone, who had 
been recommended to General Mott by General Loring, 
was appointed Brigadier-gencral in the Khedive’s Army, 
and, shortly after his arrival in Egypt, was assigned 
by General Mott to the duty of Chi& of Staff. In 
i military sense, as the sequel has shown, little was 
doxe for the organization or the orale of the Egyptian 
Army. The campaign in Abyssinia and the flight at Tel- 
el-Kebir would badly reflect upon the work of the Ame- 
rican ofticers—instructors of that army—if those officers 
had ever seriously performed such duties. The truth is, 
that fanaticism and hatred of the Christian deterred both 
General Stone and the American officers from ever hold- 
ing intimate relations or having actual contact with the 
fanatical fellah army of the Khedive. 

It is true that many officers were enabled to render 
service in the several departments, but it is also true 
that this service, aithough placed to the credit of the 
War Department, effected little result toward the prin- 
cipal object for which General Stone and other Americans 
entered the service of the Khedive—namely, the reorgan- 
ization and instruction of the Egyptian Army. 

Individual officers succeeded in their various ré/es, but 
the American Mission work, in its relation to the army, 
was a lamentable fiasco. It required talent of a different 


order from that possessed by General Stone, who was | 


essentially a bureaucrat and of a mild and yielding na- 
ture 
how to turn against the general himself and the American 
officers en bloc. 

General Stone was in great favor with Ismail Khedive, 
and was the only officer retained in service after the de- 
thronement of the latter. He remained with 
was with in Alexandria the 
escaped to the Palace of Ramlé—escape which was ren- 
dered possible by the timely reconnoissance of the Ame- 
rican Consul and the aid given that officer by Admirai 
Nicholson, the commander of the American squadron, 


—characteristics which the wily Oriental soon knew 


Tewfik, 


and him when Khedive 


who placed two hundred marines, commanded by their 
officers, and sailors, at his disposition. 

General Stone found himself shortly after in Alexan- 
dria, without money and without shelter for his family, 
to The 
no money in its treasury, the Acting American Consul 
(Colonel Chaillé-Long) came to his rescue, and placed the 
general and Mrs. Stone in one of the palaces abandoned 
by the fugitive American Consul, Baron Menarce, who, 
from his hiding-place in Europe, had telegraphed to 
Colonel Long to take possession and control of his im- 


about arrive from Cairo. Government having 


mense property, much of which the Consul hal saved | wishing he might see it. 


James 


from the conflagration. General Stone’s gratitude and 
that of his family was unbounded. 

General Stone left the Egyptian service in January, 
1883. He had received during his service a number of 
important decorations from the Egyptian Government. 
He was President of the Geographical Society at Cairo, 
and also a Member of the Egyptian Institute. 

Returning to New York, he was appointed Engineer- 
in-Chief to the committee for the construction of the 
pedestal of the great statue of ‘* Liberty Enlightening the 
World,” known as Bartholdi’s Statue. 

General Stone died suddenly, of pneumonia, in New 
York, in January, 1887. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
By M, E. W. 

A SMALL, spare man, close-gaitered to the knee 
In suit of rusty black whose folds betray 
The last loved dusty folio, bought to-day, 
And carried proudly to the sanctuary 
Of home (and Mary’s) keeping. Quaintly wise 
In saws and knowledge of a bygone age, 
Each old-world fancy on a yellowed page, 
Tracked by the “smoky-brightness ” of his eyes 
Shone new-illumined; or in daring flight 
That outvied Ariel, his spirit caught 
The reflex of a rainbowed cloud, and taught 
The glories of a Dreamland of delight! 
4 haunter of the bookstalls! Even now 
We listen for the eager, stammering speech 
That clinched a happy bargain—think to reach 
And clasp those nervous fingers—watch the brow 
Grow lined with trouble at another's pain 
His large-souled sympathies had made his own, 
Or linger till the bitterness had flown 
And low-toned laughter proved him bright again. 
This man’s identity, so sweet, so clear, 
Could never die with death. We do not say 
“T should have loved him had the self-same da: 
But found us living,” but, “ I hold him dear 
Now, at this moment ;” and if patient ears, 
Wrapped in God’s silence, dimly now and then 
Cateh echoes of the grateful love of men, 
Charles Lamb rests happily through all these years, 


SHELLEYS HALCYON. 

Ir our poets do now and then misrepresent the char 
acters of our birds, there is no reason, that I know of, 
why our naturalists should make the matter worse by 
misrepresenting the writings of our poets. Allow m: 
to protest against a perfectly astounding imputation on 
the poet Shelley, to which no less eminent an authority 
than the Rev. J. G. Wood has lately given utterance in 
the columns of a periodical devoted to the instruction 
and amusement of young ladies. In one of a series of 
pleasant articles, entitled, ‘‘The Brook and its Banks,” 
Mr. Wood, treating of the kingfisher, writes as follows : 
“Poets really seem to vie with each other in depicting 
the bird in so absurd a fashion that no one could recog- 
it. 
when Cowper (essentially the poet of the town) describes 
the kingfisher as catching its prey on the ocean ; or when 
Savage, another poet of the town, ranks the kingfish« 
among the songsters; but it it i 


nize Perhaps we need not be very much surprised 


more than startling 
| when Shelley, of all poets, represents himself as having 
seen two kingfishers clinging with their backs downward 
Now it 

|; utterly incorrect to say that Shelley ‘‘ represents hin 
| self” as having seen anything of the kind. The utmost 
| that can be said of him is, that he represents himself as 
The reference, of course, is tu 


to a branch, and feediny upon its berries.” 
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‘Prometheus Unbound,” Act 3, Se. 4. But the words 
which Shelley there puts into the mouth of the Spirit of 
the Earth are supposed to be spoken in that ideal age 
which follows the fall of Jupiter and the liberation of 
the elements from his control. Describing the delightful 
metamorphosis which had suddenly come over the uni- 
verse, the Spirit announces that 


“All things have put their evil natures off”; 
and adds this double illustration of the happy fact : 


‘“*T cannot tell my joy, when o'er a lake 
Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined 
I saw two haleyons clinging downward, 
And thinning one bright bunch of amber berries.” 


Is ivnot ‘‘more than startling’ that Mr. Wood should 
have so totally missed the point of the above passage ? 
The kingfisher and nightshade have alike cast off their 
“evil nature ” as life-destroyers ; the kingfisher by turn- 
ing vegetarian, and the nightshade by becoming whole- 
some food. Need this artistic little vignette for a volume 
on the ‘‘ sagacity and morality ” of the plants and birds 
of the future startle any one acquainted (as I suppose 
Mr. Wood is) with Isaiah xi. 6-9 ? 


MACRUIMEAN’S BAGPIPE. 

Tuer is in Scotland a family of hereditary bagpipers 
whose name is Macruimean (or M‘Crimmon). Now, it is 
well known how it came to pass that the famous bag- 
piper Macruimean got his fine music. He was plowing 
one day near a haunted hill, when one of the ‘ Little 
Folks,” a tiny green man, came up and invited him into 
the mountain. After they had entered a cave, the tiny 
green man gave Macruimean an exquisitely fine bagpipe, 
and told him that so long as any part of the instrument 
remained, either with him or with his offspring, they 
would continue to be the best bagpipers in Scotland. 
When the lucky Macruimean had arrived with his bag- 
pipe at his house, he found, to his surprise, that he could 
play upon it beautifully any tune which occurred to his 
mind. Indeed, his performance was so powerful and im- 
pressive that it astonished every one ; and the people in 
the Highlands have still the saying, ‘‘ Co ard ri Piob 
mhoir MicChruimean ”—(As loud as Macruimean’s pipes). 

There is also still in the Highlands a cave called Uumh 
nam Piobairean—i.e., ‘The Piper's Cave,” into which 
the famous Macruimean, with his children, used to repair 
to practice the bagpipe. This cave is on the top of a brae, 
or rising ground, eight miles north from Dunvegan Cas- 
tle. Even his daughters, people say, would occasionally 
steal to the cave, if they could lay hold of their father’s 
favorite set of pipes, and indulge in a vigorous practice 
for an hour or so. Moreover, at what time the Macrui- 
mean family was first established as the hereditary bag- 
pipers of the Lairds of MacLeod, no one can say now, 
for it was so very long ago. 


THE FIRST LIGHTNING-ROD. 

Aw Austrian paper claims that the first lightning-rod 
was constructed by a monk in Bohemia, The apparatus 
which he set up in the garden of the Curate of Prenditz, 
in 1754, was composed of a pole surmounted by an iron 
rod supporting twelve curved-up branches, and terminat- 
ing in as many metallic boxes, filled with iron ore and 
closed by a boxwood cover, traversed by twenty-seven 
sharp iron points which plunged at their base in the ore. 


All the system was united to the earth by a large chain. 
The enemies of Diwisch, jealous of his success at the 
Court of Vienna, excited the peasants of the locality 
against him, and under the pretext that it was the cause 
of the great drought, they made him take down the light- 
ning-rod, which he had utilized for six years. What is 
most curious is the form of this first lightning-rod, which 


was of multiple points, like the one which M. Melsen 
afterward invented. 


BOOKWORMS AND THEIR EXPLOITS. 


Various animals, popularly known as ‘‘ bookworms,” 
are, says Mr. John Timbs, found in paper, leather and 
parchment. The larve of Crambus pinguinalis will 
establish themselves upon the binding of a book, and, 
spinning a robe, will do it little injury. A mite (Acarus 
eruditus) eats the paste that fastens the paper over the 
edges of the binding, and so loosens it. The caterpillar 
of another little moth takes its station in damp old 
books between the leaves, and there commits great 
ravages. The little boring wood - beetle also attacks 
books, and will even bore’ through several volumes. An 
instance is mentioned of twenty-seven folio volumes 
being perforated in a straight line by the same insect in 
such a manner that, by passing a cord through the per- 


| fect round hole made by it, the twenty-seven volumes 


could be raised at once. The wood-beetle also destroys 
prints and drawings, whether framed or kept in a port- 
folio. ‘‘'The death-watch ” is likewise accused of being a 
depredator of books. These details were collected by 


the experienced keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford in 1841. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH NO MAN'S 
LAND. 


3y AuGust LocHeErR, 


TWELVE years ago I was a resident of the British colony 
at Natal, Sonth Africa. At that time the colony was 
separated from the colony of British Caffraria by an ex- 
tensive region, then known to South African colonists as 
‘No Man’s Land,” probably on account of having up to 
that period not been claimed or ‘‘ annexed ” by any Euro- 
pean Power. This very sdme* territory, however, was 
marked on charts and known in geography under the 
more definite name of Independent Caffraria, or Caffraria 
Proper, in order to distinguish it from British Caffraria. 

No Man’s Land, or Independent Caffraria, was at the 
time I speak of inhabited almost exclusively by powerful 
and warlike Caffre tribes, numbering together close on 
three hundred thousand people. These tribes, when not 
at war with each other, combined in making occasional 
cattle raids into the colonial frontier settlements, varying 
the entertainment by stealing horses, cattle, sheep and 
goats, now from the frontier colonists of British Caffraric 
to the southwest of them, then from those of Natal to the 
northeast of them, and then again from their only other 
neighbors, the Basuto Caffres and Griqua (the latter a 
bastard Hottentot tribe), who inhabit the northern slope 
of the Quathlamba Mountain Range, which forms the 
northwestern boundary of Independent Caffraria. 

Not satisfied with preying upon their neighbors, who 
were numerically too weak or living too much scattered 
to prevent these bold, unexpected dashes into and rapid 
retreats from, their settlements, these troublesome Caf- 
fres received with open arms all refugees, white as well 
as black. who fled from the wrath of outraged colonial 
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justice into their territory, where of course they were 


safe from pursuit. 


tillers, deserters from the garrisons, escaped convicts, 
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climate of the colonies too hot for them, rushed toward 
the Great Kei and Umzimculu Rivers, the former the 
western, the latter the eastern, boundary of No Man’s 
Land ; and if successful in dodging the ever-alert frontier 
police and crossing the boundary-line, they were beyond 
the reach of the law. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH NO 


MAN’S LAND. 


Thus it came that at the time I speak of there was 


| searcely a tribe or sub-tribe of Caffres in No Man’s Land 
Thieves, forgers, counterfeiters, smugglers, illicit ais- 


who did not harbor one or more of these runaways, some 


| of whom must have been with them for many years, as I 
fugitive murderers—in fact, all who suddenly found the ! 


met several white men among them who had a plurality 
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of Caffre wives, grown-up children somewhat “ off-color, ' 
and spoke a variety of the difficult Caffre dialects with 
the volubility of natives. 

To be sure, not one of them could be induced to betray 
his right name, as they were naturally suspicious of every 
white stranger, in spite of the latter’s assurance chat ne 
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was no detective, but simply a traveler or hunter, and 
notwithstanding their consciousness that no single man, 
or couple of men, would dare to interfere with them in 
any way in their own lair and stronghold, protected as 
they—these exiles and outlaws—were by ties of relation- 
ship, as well as friendship, with the most influential 
members of the tribe who harbored them. 

It was, therefore, the best and safest policy for me 
when among them not to be inquisitive at all, and 
strictly observing this rule, I fared well. 

What became of these fugitives from colonial justice 
since I left them, or, rather, since No Man’s Land or In- 
dependent Caffraria has been incorporated—the eastern 
half of itin the Colony of Natal, the western half in the 
Colony of British Caffraria—I am at a loss to state, for, 
by a recent decree of the Cape Parliament, the obnoxious 
region has, I learn, actually been annexed and divided as 
above stated. 

I presume, however, that those guilty of minor offenses 
quietly remained where they were, and took their chances 
of possible recognition and punishment, while those con- 
scious of having committed unpardonable crimes pro- 
bably concluded to emigrate into the far interior, or be- 
youd the seas and reach of British laws. 

At the time of my visit, No Man’s Land was still what 


the colonists styled it, ‘‘a queer country,” that is, blood- ; 


curdling stories were afloat in the colonies of travelers 
and hunters having entered that territory and never 
been seen or heard of again ; of traders having for years 


carried on a legitimate trade between the colonies and | 


No Man’s Land and been made away with in the latter 
region ; at any rate, having suddenly disappeared there 
without leaving the slightest trace. 

Thad no doubt that many people were missed in the 
colonies ;in fact, I knew some of them personally, missed 
them myself, or, rather, the money I lent them ; believed 
them, too, to have disappeared in that region, and never 
saw them since; but I refused to credit the hair-bristling 
yarns of their miserable deaths. I knew from pructical 
experience that Caffres were fond of stealing rors3s, 
cattle, firearms and ammunition ; but during the course 
of my three years’ hunting and trading in and far beyoad 
the colonies, I had become sufficiently well acquainted 
with the character of Caffres generally to discredit the 


**4 GOOD CHARGE OF BUCKSHOT SCATTERED THE VENOMOUS 
REPTILE INTO ATOMS.” 
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“I POURED A BIG HANDFUL OF ITS CONTENTS INTO HIS 
THROAT, AND HE GREEDILY SWALLOWED IT.” 


wild stories current of the savagery of the Caffres of No 
Man’s Land. The Caffre may be, and when opportunity 
offers undoubtedly is, a horse and cattle thief ; but he is 
a jolly, good-natured fellow for all that. He has an un- 
fortunate natural weakness for the equine and bovine 
race, it is true, but he delights in carrying them off by 


| stealth and cunning device, and is loath to commit mur- 


der, nay, even to use force, in accomplishing a theft ; in 
short, he is a perfect gentleman in this respect compared 
with that sulky, }conceited and bloodthirsty fiend in 
human shape, the North American Indian. 

Perfectly satisfied of being correct in my judgment of 
Caffre character, I attributed the mysterious disappear- 
ance of most of these Enoch Ardens to other more pal- 
pable causes, such as irregular accounts, unsettled bills, 
troublesome creditors, inquisitive police, ete. I had often 
been told by traders and others who had been there that 
No Man’s Land abounded in game; moreover, I was 
burning with a desire to explore that ill-famed region, 
and judge for myself of the character of its population, 
both of which were then littlé knbwn, though lying right 
between two flourishing colonies that preferred to keep 
up all communication with each other by means of coast- 
ing vessels. 

In spite of the warning of my colonial friends and ac- 
quaintances, I resolved upon traversing the whole terri- 
tory all alone, with my white servant, guide and inter- 
preter—a Frenchman, of my own age, and formerly a 
member of the British Caffrarian mounted frontier police. 

In order to be unhampered in my movements, and able 
to get over the ground at a lively pace in case I should, 
after all, be mistaken in the character of the population 
about to be visited, I concluded to purchase the two best 
horses for the purpose to be found in Natal, to carry no 
baggage at all, and just enough trinkets, in the shape of 
pocket looking - glasses, beads, glass buttons, pocket- 
knives, bright-colored cotton handkerchiefs, etc., for pre- 
sents to the chiefs, as our four saddle-bags would hold, 
aside from the ammunition requisite for the journey. 

In due time I set owt with my servant and only com- 
panion, trusting to pluck and pot-luck to carry us safely 
through the undertaking. We were equipped alike, each 
astride of a big and powerful hunter, bred from imported 
English stock, one of us armed with a double-barreled 
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shotgun, the other with a double-barreled rifle ; and each 


carried, moreover, two large revolvers, a cutlass, 
plankets, and, wrapped the latter, 
clothing and a pound or two of tobacco. 

This formidable armament and the ponderous sadile- 
bags made us rather heavy-weights, but did not prevent | 


in 1 change of 
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our powerful animals transferring us, on the first day, 
from the town of D'Urban, or Port Natal, to the right | 
side of the colonial boundary, the Umzimeulu River, 1 
distance of seventy-two miles, and on the second day to | 
the domain of the Amaponda Caffre tribe, eighty-four | 
miles from the river just mentioned, and that, too, with- | 

To be sure we | 
We narrowly es- 


out any mishap to either man or beast. 
had to “rough it” it in some places. 
caped drowning in fording some of the rivers that crossed | 
our path. 
My servant got an unexpected spill, and landed on the | 
top of his head, by his horse inadvertently stepping into 
one of those treacherous holes dug by the ant-lion ; and 
further on, a huge puff-adder, less than three feet long, 
but from nose to tail-end of an almost uniform thickness 
of the size of a man’s arm, lazily basking in the sun, 
rather than get out of the way, darted viciously at my 
horse’s nose, and barely missed its aim with its deadly 
A good charge of buckshot, however, scattered 


fangs. 
the venomous reptile into atoms, and rendered it harm- 
less for ever. 

Wild-animal life was conspicuous everywhere along the 
path we traveled. On the densely wooded banks of the 
Umzimeulu we saw hundreds of lively ring-tail monkeys 
sporting in the bushes and on the tops of the lofty giants 
of the forest, vaulting from branch to branch, chattering, 
squealing and executing the most astonishing gymnastical 
feats with marvelous skill and rapidity, and every now 
and then our progress startled the magnificent ‘lory,”’ 
whose bright-crimson, blue-and-white wings and re- 
splendent plumage of dark-green and azure of a metallic 
hue flashed in the sunlight*as he took his flight and 
vanished in the gloomier recesses of the virgin forest, 
where his melancholy call gradually died away. 

Here and there one of those gentle, diminutive creatures 
known in the colonies as dwarf-deer crossed our path in 
the gloomy parts of the woods, but with such lightning 
rapidity as to be barely visible for an instant. The 
beautiful white-spotted fallow-deer, too, was occasionally 
spied by us as we brushed through the thickets, but the 
bush was so dense that the fugitives were lost to our view 
almost before we were aware of their presence. ' 

On the undulating, grassy plains further on, entirely 
destitute of timber, we noticed small troops of stately 
antelopes raising their intelligent heads and wonderingly 
gazing at us strangers as we passed by, they being gene- 
rally too far out of our way for a fair shot at them. More- 
over, we remembered that we had but just entered a 
country where ammunition could neither be wasted nor 
replaced. 

The night of our first day's journey we spent in the 
*“‘kraal” (village) of Caffres of the Zulu, or Amazulu, 
tribe, on the bank of Umzimculu. It was « small, poor 
kraal, but the inhabitants readily accorded us shelter and 
rest for the night in one of their best huts, and ‘‘ kraaled” 
(shut up, locked up) our horses with their own in the 
* cattle-kraal””’ (stockade, or fenced-in yard for cattle, 
during the night), situated in the centre of the kraal or 
village. 

Arriving among them, tired out and fearfully thirsty, 
we asked for milk, which was promptly furnished in a 
calabash, or gourd, the on!y vessels for liquids in use 
with the Caffres ; but, as customary throughout Caffre- 
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dom, they brought us sour or curdled milk, no Caffre 
being able to comprehend that fresh milk could possibly 
be meant by anybody, as he never uses it himself, except 
when a baby on his mother’s breast. 

Cows’ or goats’ milk is always caused to curdle before 
being consumed by the Caffre, and, being aware of this 
rule, we did not insist upon fresh milk, but helped our- 
selves to the contents of the calabash. It quenched our 
Before long, however, Edward, my 
companion, who had quaffed most of the milk, began to 
feel uneasy, experiencing a griping pain in his stomach 
and bowels. I laughed at first over his discomfort ; but 
his distress rapidly increased to such an extent as to 
cause the perspiration to pour in streams from his fore- 
head. 

In a few moments more he rolled and writhed on the 
ground in intense agony, moaning piteously, and finally 
going into convulsions. All my jesting was gone in 
stanter, for I began to seriously believe that we had in- 
tentionally been poisoned, as curdled milk had never 
before affected either of us that way. I myself began to 
feel ill at ease all of a sudden, though I had scarcely 
wetted my lips with the milk, preferring cold water. 

Unable to interrogate them intelligibly as to the con- 
tents of the calabash, and the Caffres at a loss to explain 
the cause of our distress and probably somewhat fright- 
ened at my desperate looks and actions as I forthwitl 
seized all my firearms and quickly removed the percus 
sion-caps from those of my servant in order to rende 
them useless to their possible captors, hurriedly leavin; 
our hut rendered matters worse. 

While deliberating in my mind what to do in case I 
myself should no longer be able to keep on my legs, and 
seriously thinking of selling my life dearly by first set- 
ting fire to the whole nest of huts and then perforating 
as many of the perfidious savages as I could before 
“going to grass,” I heard Edward gasp and feebly utter 
the word “ powder.” Most foolishly, we had left the 
colony without a particle of medicine of any description 
for possible use on the journey, so Edward could scarcely 
refer to medicinal powder or powders. I therefore con- 
cluded that he wished me,to avenge the treachery of the 
natives with powder (and ball) while there was yet time 
to do it ; and I was about to carry out the last desire of 
my dying companion, when, luckily, it struck me that 
he might have hinted that, in the absence of any other 
remedy, I might as well dose him with gunpowder. 
Suiting the action to the thought, I bent over him, the 
powder-flask in my hand, which seemed at once to meet 
his idea, for he opened his mouth wide. I poured a big 
handful of its contents into his throat, and he greedily 
swallowed it. 

A beatified look, unmistakably expressive of gratitude 
and expected relief, satisfied me that I had correctly in- 
terpreted his wish, and, sure enough, the odd remedy 
worked wonders, for, after a while, it began operations 
by nearly turning the poor fellow inside out. It relieved 
the stomach of the sufferer to perfection, and he was 
soon all right again. 

More from sheer fright and horror at the idea of hav- 
ing been coolly poisoned by the savages than from the 
consumption of the liquid itself, I had experienced ex- 
actly the same symptoms as my servant, though in a far 
less violent degree. A timely dose of our impromptu 
medicine, however, enabled me to weather the squall 
much easier than my companion. 

The milk had really never been tampered with, and we 
ascribed our distress entirely to the cold ducking we had 
received in crossing a narrow, but deep, affluent of the 
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Umzimeulu River, only a few hours previously, and then 
permitting the clothes to slowly dry again upon our 
bodies; for, almost daily afterward, we gulped sour 
milk once more without any injurious effects whatever, 
but the lesson derived from the incident was worth re- 
membering. 

We had entertained very unjust suspicions toward our 
kindly hosts, but atoned for these in a degree by pre- 
senting them, just before our departure, with some 
pocket looking-glasses, the distribution of which created 
such an excitement in the kraal that, though it was 
scarcely daylight enough to see a white face in the 
glasses, old and young of both sexes were already astir, 
and handled them with childish joy, twisting and turn- 
ing them in all directions in order to get a good square 
look at their ugly black physiognomies, fearfully but 
laughably distorted with amazement over the wonderful 
contrivance of the ‘‘ molungo” (white man). 

We left them in the midst of their blissful eestasy and 
traveled briskly over hill and dale, across several small 
streams, and then over an apparently endless, open, 
grassy plain, on which we espied here and there flocks of 
wild turkeys and long-legged, stately Caffre cranes, stalk- 
ing leisurely through the grass, 

Occasionally a small herd of white-faced antelopes was 
seen browsing far off our path. 
and partridges we started. They lay quietly hidden in 
the grass to the right and left of our track, and often 
they fairly startled us and our animals by unexpectedly 
taking to wing with a loud whirr, almost from under our 
horses’ hoofs, only to settle down once more a short dis- 
tance off, 

A suddenly increasing and as rapidly decreasing whizz- 
ing sound in the atmosphere overhead, particularly be- 


fore sunrise, invariably indicated that a string of wild | 


ducks or geese had passed in the direction of the rising 
sun. Snipe and curlews were as frequently met, whirring 
overhead with remarkable speed toward some neighbor- 
ing marsh or rivulet. 

Now and then we sighted a Caffre kraal, sombre, sun- 
scorched, weather-beaten, usually built on some slope or 
eminence. Those passed before sunrise were still wrap- 
ped in grim and gloomy silence. Nothing stirred in 
them before the sun was up, and but for the distant, 
cheery cry of the chanticleer, the angry barking of in- 
visible curs, the lowing of cattle and occasional neighing 
of a Caffre pony, these kraals might be taken for aban- 
doned stockades. 

Immediately after sunrise, however, they all assumed 
a lively aspect enough. Everything and everybody 
seemed stirring in them, and to be in an inextricable 
confusion of sable human figures, large and small, horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, and chickens (the latter are 
the only poultry raised by Caffres), constantly in mo- 
tion, shouting, yelling, talking, squealing, neighing, low- 
ing, bleating, barking, screeching, cackling, presenting 
from afar, but for the din and noise of human and animal 
voices, the aspect of a huge hornets’ nest, or uncovered 
beehive. 

Presently the lively kraal pours forth its bedlam of 
living creatures. Large numbers of ponies, cattle, 
sheep and goats squeeze through the narrow gate of the 
sombrous stockade, followed by yelping curs and dark- 
brown, stark-naked men and boys, some on foot, others 
on bare-backed, rough-haired ponies, but all of them 
armed with sharp sticks, knobkerries and assagais, 
without which no Caffre leaves his kraal. These are the 
herdsmen, who drive the herd first to the nearest water 
and thence to the pasture. 


! 


. 
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The more important individuals of the male persua- 
sion of the kraal stay at home, squat lazily down in 
groups on some sunny spot, toast their swarthy backs 
in the morning sun, and complacently puff stifling to- 
bacco-smoke into each other's eyes, leaving to the oppo- 
site or weaker sex the sole honor and drudgery of find- 
ing and preparing food for everybody, and doing all the 
hard work in and about the kraal. What a delicious and 
enviable lot that of the Caffre woman ! 

As the day advanced we met several groups of scantily 
clouted Caffres of both the road—the males 
armed and on horseback ; the females on foot, trotting 
after them, usually carrying a load in the shape of a 
baby, a bundle of firewood, or a basket of Caffre corn 
(durra or millet), (Indian corn (maize), or a sort of 
bogus sugar-cane. On passing we invariably elicited a 
grunt of approbation from their exuberant lips, but we 
were never able to discover whether the compliment was 
paid to us or our horses, which were at least twice the 
size and weight of any of their ponies. 

Big stallions and mares are admired by all Caffres, and 
intensely coveted by them for breeding purposes, their 
own indigenous breed being small (seldom over twelve 
hands in height), big-headed and rough-haired, thor+zh 


sexes on 


| wonderfully surefooted and indefatigable. 
Many a brace of quail | 


A Caffre will readily swap half a dozen, or even a dozen, 
of his ponies for a good-sized colonial-bred stallion or 
mare, be they ever so old, but a white man can scarcely 
do anything with Caffre ponies, as they exhibit a peculiar 
aversion to white people, and kick and plunge furiously 
when touched or even approached by the latter. 

Caffres never shoe their horses, and ride them without 
saddle, stirrups or bridle. A blanket or soft sheepskin, 
the latter with the wool downward, is usually strapped in 
lieu of a saddle on the pony’s back, and a piece of thin 
rope or a strap of rawhide, fastened with one end around 
the animal's lower jaw, serves them as a bridle. 

Most Caffres are good rough-riders, but rather cruel to 
their ponies, being in the habit of riding then up-hiil 
and down-hill with almost the same speed as on the level 
ground, 

Shortly before noon we reached what appeared to us to 
be the end of the table-land. Right at our feet, snugly 
ensconced in a little shallow, sparsely wooded valley, 
spreads a good-sized kraal of about one hundred of the 
well-known beehive-shaped Caffte huts, wrapped in le- 
thargic silence enforced upon man and beast by the over- 
powering rays of midday sun, which beat with relentless 
power right upon the kraal. A few nude youngsters 
alone made light of the heat, and could be seen chasing 
each other around the huts, scattering the chickens along 
their course. The curs of the kraal, usually so vigilant, 
were invisible, and had evidently withdrawn with their 
masters into the gloomy shelter of the huts, where they 
were not only safe from the heat, but also from the kicks 
of the romping boys outside. 

All the cattle of the kraal could be seen standing, 
lazily ruminating in the scanty shade afforded by the thin 
clusters of trees at the bottom of the valley. One solitary 
four-footed animal stood immovable almost in the centze 
of the kraal, fully exposed to the rays of the broiling sun, 
and utterly unmindful of the boys as they dashed by, 
pursuing each other ; but, on account of the distance and 
the blinding glare of the sun, we were utterly unable to 
make out what sort of an animal it was. 

Having traveled without stopping ever since three 
o’clock in the morning, it was high time that we, as well 
as our horses, should have some rest, food and drinzt:. 
Knowing from its situation that the valley must be a 
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“ THOUGH IT WAS SCARCELY DAYLIGHT ENOUGH TO SEE A FACE 
IN THE GLASSES, OLD AND YOUNG OF BOTH SEXES WERE 
ASTIR, AND HANDLED THEM WITH CHILDISH JOY.” 


fearfully hot hole, scarcely a fit place for our recupera- 
tion, we would have much preferred to stay on the hill 
where there was at least a slight breeze stirring, but 
neither food, shade {nor water were to be found there, so 
we were obliged to descend to the kraal. 

As usual, our advent was duly heralded to the sleepy 
denizens of the stockade by some lynx-eyed cur that 
must have slept with one eye open. The signal given, 
out rushed a barking cur from nearly every hut in the 
kraal, followed by nigger-head after nigger-head, and 
before we were half-way down the slope the kraal teemed 
with dogs and darkies. 

The nearer we approached, the more furious became 
the barking and yelping of the curs, lasting until we en- 
tered the kraal, when a few well-directed sticks and 
stones thrown by their masters finally reduced them to 
silence. 

No triumphant entry of any Roman emperor ever 
caused more stir and excitement among an equal num- 
ber of people than our arrival did in most of these Caffre 
kraals. Men, women and children, all rushed to eye and 
criticise the white-faced, heavily armed strangers, tower- 
ing high above them on their gigantic horses, such as 
they had never seen before. 

After a short exchange of questions and answers in the 
Amaponda tongue, of which I could not understand a 
word, between my interpreter and the chief, or head 
man, of the kraal, which proved to be mere inquiries on 
the part of the latter as to our ‘‘ wherefrom ” and ‘‘ where 
bound to,” we were invited to dismount, and assigned the 
hut next to the chief’s. The horses were unsaddled and 
turned out to grass, two young fellows being appointed 
by the chief to watch them. 

A few eggs, a chicken and some cobs of nice sweet- 
corn, fresh from the field, were soon forthcoming, and, 
as we carried a supply of pepper and salt with us, we ate 
the eggs raw after seasoning them, started a little fire, 
roasted the chicken and green-corn on its burning 
embers, and soon fared quite sumptuously, greatly en- 
joying the first warm food we had tasted in No Man’s 
Land. 

After the meal, pipes were smoked and tobacco ex- 
changed with the chief—the first and last time, however, 


that we made such a grievous mistake, for the beastly 
Caffre tobacco nearly peeled all the skin off our tongues, 
and contracted our throats so as to threaten us with 
strangulation. 

The pipes were discarded, the blankets spread on the 
floor (for the only furniture visible in a Caffre hut is a 
calabash and a basket), and we lay down for a nap; but 
the infernal sandflies (a diminutive insect almost invisi- 
ble to the naked eye), infesting the ground by the mil- 
lion, caused us to itch all over, and to look as if we had 
the measles, rendering even a moment’s sleep an utter 
impossibility. 

Disgusted with the vermin, I turned out and sauntered 


“ through the kraal to take a better look at it and its nu- 


merous population. Turning around a hut, I beheld 
right before me the identical animal which we had noticed 
from the top of the hill, still standing immovable in the 
sun, and that simply because it was dead, being merely 
the skin of a monstrous hyena, rudely stuffed with hay, 
and propped up on four sticks, run through the legs of 
the skin. In life the ferocious animal must have been 
nearly the size of a zebra, and was by far the largest 
specimen I ever saw anywhere, either stuffed or alive. 

It looked fierce as ever. 

We were told that it had been killed in the kraal some 
six months previously in a very curious manner. The 
ferocious brute had long created sad havoc among the 
herd of the kraal, and even sneaked at night occasionally 
into the kraal by squeezing its body through between 
the palisades. It tried, however, this dodge once too 
often, for one night it got inextricably stuck fast between 


| two palisades, unable to move either forward or back- 


ward. 

Its furious efforts to extricate itself attracted the dogs, 
which set up a ferocious howling and barking. The men 
of the kraal of course came to their assistance, and, dis- 
covering the state of affairs, attacked the bold intruder 


| with their weighty knobkerries, mashed its skull into a 


jelly, and kept the stuffed skin of their victim as a 
trophy ever since. 


Hore nothing from ‘‘ luck,” and the probabilities are 
that you will be so forewarned and forearmed that all 


| shallow observers will call you lucky. 


“THE FEROCIOUS ANIMAL WAS BY FAR THE LARGEST SPECIMEN 
I EVER SAW ANYWHERE, EITHER ALIVE OR STUFFED.” 
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One stands in robes of white 
Beneath the sunshine; in her eyes 
A happy, untold secret lies, 

Her well-spring of delight. 

She holds a posy in her hand 
Of roses red, of roses rare, 
Love’s latest gift to one as fair 

As any in the land. 


We look at her and smile, 
And to our hearts we softly say, 
Can bliss like hers endure alway, 
Or but a little whiie ? 
Will faith cling close to sun and snow? 
Will love’s rose garland keep its red 
From bridal couch to graveyard bed ? 
Alack! we cannot know! 


One stands alone, apart, 
She wears the sign of widowhood; 
Sharp grief hath drained of all its good 
Her hungry, empty heart. 
To tend a grave she counted best; 
She turns from us who love her well, 
And wears the yellow asphodel, 
Death’s flower, upon her breast. 


We look at her and sigh, 
And softly to our hearts we say, 
Will grief like hers endure alway, 

Or lessen by-and-by ? 


Will woe weep on through sun and snow? 
Or will the asphodel give place 
To flowers about a blushing face ? 

Alack! how should we know ? 


One sits with thoughtful eyes 

Down-dropped on homely work, a smile 
Upon her tender mouth the while 

} Her busy task she plies. 

| Some blessed thought enchains her mind; 
How wide and deep her musings are; 

| High as the height of topmost star, 

And low as human-kind! 

| 


She wears upon her breast 
A milk-white lily; God hath given 
To her a foretaste of His heaven, 
An earnest of His rest. 
She came from out the furnace flame 
Of sorrow, strong to help the weak, 
And gifted with good words to speak 
In time of grief or shume. 


We look at her and smile, 
And to our hearts we softly say, 
Good work like hers endures alway, 
| Beyond earth’s little while; 
Beyond earth’s round of sun and snow, 
Beyond the height of topmost star; 
And where her harvest waits afar, 
God knoweth, and we know! 


FOR - HIS SAKE. 


By. F, B. H. 


Smoxine tranquilly in an easy-chair one evenitg in 
June, Major Hartwell was roused from the deep and 
painful reverie into which he had fallen by.a step in the 
hall and a. kuock on his parlor-door. 

**Come !’’ he said, and a smile lighted up his grave, 
handsome face, for both step and knock were familiar to 
him, and if there was any man on earth whom he held 
near and dear, that man was he who now entered. 

“TI was beginning to wonder what had become of you, 
Arthur,” stretching out a welcoming hand which Arthur 
Hazard took in a warm grasp. 

**I have been unusually busy,” and Arthur threw him- 
self into a chair and took a cigar out of a box on a‘ table 
near him. ‘I've been getting ready to leave town for a 
few weeks and haven’t had time to even think of my 
friends. I shall be glad to have a rest, for I’m com- 
pletely done up.” 

**Then you've come to say au revoir ?” 

“Yes ; I'm off to-morrow by the early train. 
you were going with me, Cyril.” 

‘*T can’t leave the city now. Besides, I shouldn't enjoy 
having nothing to do. I haven’t taken a vacation since I 
left the army. Where are you going ?” 

“To a place called Westholt, down in Buckingham 
County.” 

The major started, and a shadow crept over his face— 
the shadow of a past sorrow, the memory of which was 
very painful to him. 

‘“*T am going to visit the big man of the place—Squire 
Drayton,” continued Arthur, carelessly. ‘‘I made his ac- 
quaintance a few months ago by the merest accident. He 
was pleased to take a fancy to me, and invited me to his 
place. I think I'm in for a good time, and I mean to im- 
prove it. Some one was telling me the other day that 
the squire had one of the prettiest daughters imaginable. 


I wish 


So you can prepare yourself for anything in the way of 
news when I come .back.”’ sinen 

He, paused, laughing, and expecting some facetions 
reply ; but Major Hartwell was silent. The shadow had 
deepened on his face into a look of pain, and the cigar in 
his hand had gone out. niles ie’ 

‘‘What’s the matter, Hartwell? You look as if you 
had seen a ghost. Are you envying me my good luck ?” 

The major recovered himself with a start. 

**No; I have no desire to visit Westbolt. 
never go there again.” i 

**Ah! You have been there before me, then ?”, 

**Yes ; I was once engaged to be married «to Lois 
Drayton.” . 

**You were ? Excuse me, major, if I had known. that 
I would never have spoken as I did ; but no hint of/any- 
thing of the sort has ever reached me.” 

“No, I suppose not. It all happened three years ago— 
before I knew you—and people have long since ceased to 
talk about it here. But you'll be sure to hear the story 
at Westholt ; such an affair as mine isn’t easily forgotten 
in a little place like that.” 

** Are you willing to tell me about it ?” 

** Ves ; had I not been, I would not have mentioned it 
at all. It isn’t a very long story, but I think it a very un- 
usual one. I met Lois Drayton when my regiment was 

| stationed near Westholt, and we were engaged for a year. 

I know she loved me; I have never doubted that, though 
what followed would have led almost any man to believe 
her utterly wanting in anything approaching affection. 

We were to be married on the 10th of October, and the 
wedding was to be a grand affair. All the Drayton rela- 
| tives far and near were invited, and the squire had pre- 
pared for bonfires, fireworks and general enthusiasm. I 
| went down to Westholt on the morning of the 9th, and 


I shall 
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had no fault to find with the welcome I received from 
Lois. I thought I had never seen her in a happier mood, 
and we had a long talk about our future, and made all 
sorts of plans, which I little thought were never to be 
realized. We spent a very happy afternoon in the great, 
dusky parlor, and after supper the squire took me out for 
along walk, wishing to show me some improvements he 
had made in drainage and parking. We left Lois in the 
hall, talking to an old woman who had come to get some 
medicine for a sick child. I remember that I looked 
back when I reached the yard and waved my hand to my 
little girl, thinking how sweet and fair and gentle she 
looked as she stood listening to the description of the 
child’s illness! Ah, me! I did not dream that I was 
never to see her again !” 

‘Never to see her again ?” echoed Arthur Hazard, as 
his friend paused. 

‘*No ; I have never seen her since that evening. When 
the squire and I returned to the house, a couple of hours 
later, we found that she had gone to administer the medi- 
cine herself to the child, and on reaching home again had 
retired at once to her room, and had sent for her aunt, 
Mrs. Andrews, who had taken the place of a mother to 
her for many years. Mrs. Andrews found her pale and 
agitated, but she would not explain the cause. She sim- 
ply wished, she said, to send a message to me. It was 
that she absolutely refused to marry me. Yes, on the 
very eve of our wedding she had changed her mind. 
And she would give no reason for the change, nor would | 
she consent to see me. Her father and aunt reasoned 
and argued with her in vain. She simply wept and main- 
tained her mysterious silence. And the end of it all was 
that I left Westholt the next day, together with my best 
man and the half-dozen bridesmaids. The affair created 
a great deal of gossip, but no one has ever been able to 
get to the bottom of it.” 

‘*Perhaps Miss Drayton heard something against you,” 
suggested Hazard. : 

‘*No, that question was asked her, and she insisted tkat 
she had not.” 

‘*And you do not think her merely fickle ?” 

‘‘T know her too well to think that ?” 

‘And there was no other lover ?” 

‘‘No. She had other suitors, of course, but I was the 
only one for whom she had expressed any regard.” 

‘‘And she has never given any explanation of her 
singular action ?” 

‘Never. I see her father occasionally, and he has re- 
peatedly assured me that she maintains her mysterious 
silence. They never mention my name to her now. She 
requested them not to do so.” 

‘“T wish, for your sake, I could get at the root of the 
matter, major. Suppose I try. I will have a good oppor- 
tunity, you see.” 

‘*You can try, of course. Thank you for your inter- 
est. But there is no reason to think you will succeed. 
No, I must bear my sorrow as best I can. I must not 
hope, for hope would end only in despair., But I have 
talked too long about myself. Let us find a more cheer- 
ful subject. Tell me about the races yesterday. I heard 
you were out.” 

Arthur, who was an enthusiastic lover of horses, began 
at once an animated description of what had taken place 
on the race-course the day before, and thus forgot for a 
time the story he had just heard. 

He remembered it, however, when he was in the train 
the next day, on the way to Westholt, and felt a great 
curiosity to see the heroine of so peculiar a tale. 

Squire Drayton was the richest landed proprietor in 
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the large and fertile county in which Westholt was situ- 
ated. His house was a handsome, rambling building, 
surrounded by trees, and overlooking beautiful gardens, 
rich pastures and well-tilled fields. 

His family consisted of his daughter Lois, a widowed 
sister and a nephew, the son of his only brother. 

Arthur liked Lois at once. She was a delicate, refined- 
looking girl of about twenty-five years of age, with large, 
soft brown eyes, an olive complexion, an abundance of 
chestnut hair, and a lithe and graceful figure; but 
she was shy and reserved, and talked little, even to her 
father. 

Arthur rather prided himself upon his ability to read 
character. He thought he understood that of Lois, and 
the fact that she had been able to keep secret for three 
years her reason for refusing to marry the man she loved 
puzzled him very much. 

**She does not look like a woman who could keep + 
secret,” he thought. ‘‘I should say that she could Le 
frightened into almost anything ; she has a weak mouth, 
and is credulous and timid.” 

This opinion was strengthened as he became better ac- 
quainted with her, and he felt a greater desire than ever 
to penetrate the mystery which surrounded her broken 
engagement. 

‘* Perhaps Henry Drayton can help me,” he thought. 

And, with this object in view, he cultivated that young 
man’s acquaintance. 

But the squire’s nephew proved of a surly, unsociable 
nature, and showed no disposition to meet Arthur’s ad- 
vances even half-way. 

Arthur, at length, concluded to let him severely alone, 
and turned his attention to Mrs. Andrews, who was a 
kind, motherly woman, fond of talking, and of a genial, 
confiding nature.’ 

She had taken a great fancy to Arthur, and he found it 
easy to draw from her all that she knew or surmised 
concerning her niece’s love affair. 

But she could tell him very little, and it was substan- 
tially the same as he had heard from the major. 

. **Do you think your niece really loved my friend ?” 
asked Arthur. 

‘‘Tam sure of it,” answered Mrs. Andrews, earnestly, 
‘‘and she loves him still. I have almost given up all 
hope that she will ever marry, now. Oh, Lois has 
changed so much in the past three years! She used to be 
the life of the house, and now she never opens the piano, 
never sings, and appears to take very little interest in 
anything going on about her. She seems to have settled 
down into a despondent, hopeless state, from which no- 
thing can rouse her. Sometimes I think that any change 
would be better for her than this continued stagnation. I 
would even advocate Henry's cause if [thought it would 
do any good.” 

‘*Ts her cousin in love with her ?” asked Arthur, with 
a start of surprise. 

** Yes ; he has been in love with her for years, and has 
asked her half.a dozen times to marry him. He was 
keenly disappointed when she beeame engaged to Major 
Hartwell, but bore it much better than I had expected. 
His wedding-gift to her was as handsome as anything she 
received, and he could ill afford such a present, for his 
income is very small, and he is partially dependent on 
my brother. I think he is stilh bent on winning her, and 
probably thinks she will consent to marry him at last 
from sheer weariness at his persistence. But I think that 
scarcely possible.” 

Arthur no longer wondered that Henry Drayton was 
surly and reserved. His disappointment had probably 
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soured his disposition and made him suspicious and | The young woman appeared a little piqued at being 

cynical. thus summarily disposed of, and tossed her head pet 
The day following that on which he had had this con- | tishly, her bold black eyes fixed on Arthur, whose young 

versation with Mrs. Andrews, Arthur was walking through | athletic figure evidently took her fancy. 

a field with the squire, who was explaining his method of But she did not speak again, and the squire soon 

fertilization, when all at once they were startled by a lond | moved away from the vicinity of the stile. 


AN ACCOMPANIMENT. FROM A PAINTING BY C. &. BARBER. 


**Good-morning, squire,” uttered in a clear, feminine; ‘I hear that Rose Ellis is back again,” said Mrs, An 
voice. | drews, at the dinner-table. 
They turned, and saw a young woman standing on a low | « Yes, I saw her this morning,” said the squire. 
stile which separated the field from a tiny orchard, in the | ‘‘ I hoped when she went away that we were rid of her 
middle of which was a small cottage, overgrown with | for ever”—and Mrs. Andrews sighed. ‘Her grand- 
vines. | mother told me that she had excellent wages and was 
‘**Good-morning, Rose,” said the squire, coldly, and | getting along well. I wonder what has induced her to 
then continued his conversation with Arthur. return.” 
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~pure deviltry, of course,” said the squire. ‘‘ She'll 
aave the whole neighborhood by the ears in a week's 
time. Rose isn’t happy unless she is the central figure 
of a perpetual broil.” 

“She is a very handsome girl,” said Arthur, ‘‘ but of a 
very coarse style.” 

“Her beauty has been her bane,” said Mrs. Andrews. 

“Her grandmother used to be housekeeper here a 
great many years ago, but lately she has lived in a little 
cottage the squire gave her about a mile away. Rose has 
almost broken the poor old woman’s heart; she has an 
idea that her beauty will pay her way into a higher sphere 
thax that in which she was born, and in some way she 
manages to make the acquaintance of nearly every gen- 
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in the country, and at ten o’clock that night Arthur 
was on his way to his room. 
As he was about to enter it, he saw a scrap of paper 
folded like a note, lying just outside his door, He picked 
it up, and, opening it, read as follows: 


“* Meet me to-night at the big oak-tree near the pasture-gate. I 


| will be there at eleven, and you must not lai to come, L must and 


will see you.” 

The handwriting was that of an uneducated person, 
| and Arthur could scarcely believe that the note was in- 
| tended for himself, and yet his curiosity was excited, and 
| at eleven o’clock, feeling restless and unable to sleep, he 
| concluded to investigate the vicinity of that old oak-tree 


THE CAPTAIN’s “SCARE.” —'' UP STARTED, RIGHT IN FRONT OF US, WITH A HOARSE, BELLOWING ROAR, A HUGE, BLACK 
HORNED HEAD,”— SEE PAGE 50d. 


tleman who comes into the neighborhood. ‘Then a fuss 
of somo kind is always sure to follow.” 

“T believe she would stoop to anything to gain her 
end,” said the squire. ‘‘She is unscrupulous to the last 
degree, and utterly without delicacy or refinement. I beg 
you to avoid her, Hazard, or you may have a noose about 
your neck before you know it. She is extremely artful, 
and her beauty and audacity make her dangerous.” 

Neither Lois nor Henry made any remark on the sub- 
ject ; but, glancing at the latter, Arthur saw that his face 
was scarlet, and that his hands shook as he took a cup of 
coffee a servant handed him. 

“Evidently he has had some experiences of the wiles 
of the fair Rose,” thought Arthur, and felt very sorry 
for him. 

But, a little later, pity was changed to a very different 
emotion. 

The squire’s household retired early, as is customary 


if only to kill time. He crossed the garden and fol- 
lowed a narrow path that led directly to the pasture. 
As he neared the oak-tree he heard voices raised in 
angry dispute. 

He crept closer, and could distinguish the forms of a 
man and a woman standing facing each other. Tho 
woman was speaking now, and Arthur paused a moment, 
thinking that at some time and somewhere he had heard 
that voice before. 

‘*T tell you once for all that I won’t wait any longer,” 
she was saying, in a fierce, sullen tone. “T’ve waited 

| long enough. I’ve come back to make you keep your 
promise, and you can’t put me off again with excuses. 
I’m a little too sharp for that now, and if you don’t look 
out you'll get yourself into trouble.” 

‘‘Hush ! you can’t be too careful what you say,” and 
Arthur, to his amazement, recognized the low, cautious 
yoice as that of his host’s nephew. ‘I tell you it will all 
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come right if you only have a little patience. Every one 
gays she can't live long, and when I have a little money 
to bless myself with you'll see that I won't forget you. 
If you'll only keep quiet, I'll have matters settled in six 
months’ time.” 

‘* That's just what you said last year, and the year be- 
fore, and the year before that. 
think you can put me off with such twaddle now. 
I'm having a ‘little patience’ you'll be getting married to 
Lois Drayton. Oh, I've had things told me! 
them who watches out for me, and I ain't no fool now, 
my dear sir. No, you'll marry me now and we'll wait to- 
gether for your cousin’s money.” 


Rose, 


t if you were my wife 


I wouldn't come in for 
Wait a while, and do make 

» your mind to go away again for a few months. 
iow, do be reasonable for once.” 


do listen to reason. 


While | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


You must be a fool to | 


| 


| to tell you, Miss. Drayton. 
There's | 
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voice. ‘‘I-I cannot—bear it; and—and it is nseless, 
What I said three years ago I must say now.” 

‘“But I have something to tell you—something you 
must hear,” said Arthur, firmly. 

“Tt can make no difference in—in anything,” she said, 
“My family lave 
kindly spared me all mention of—of the past.” 

“*T must insist, however, that you listen to what I lave 
I assure you that you will 
I did not know until just he- 


still in the same low, hesitating voice. 


not regret having done so. 


fore I came down here what it was that had so saddened 


| Cyril Hartwell’s life. 


I have known him only a little 


| more than two years, and he is not one to carry his heart 
**T tell vou it would be madness for me to take such a | 


on his sleeve. But he told me the story of his acquaint- 


ance with you the night before I left town ; but he could 


| not tell me why it was that yon refused to marry him 


Come, | 


‘And haven't I been reasonable for three years ? What 


is come of it? Just nothing 
re dust in my eyes. 
iat you said, you wouldn't have put me off so long. 


No, you can't throw no | 
If von'd been honest and meant 


And if Thad known yon as well three years ago as I do | 


new. IT wouldn't have taken any part in cheating your 
cousin. T'd have let her marry her gentleman.” 

‘Hush, hush, Rose, for Heaven's sake ! 
us both if vou should be overheard.” 

‘*Who's to overhear me? I rather guess there ain’t 
many folks hereabouts out o’ their beds at this hour.” 

** Still, you can't be too careful. 
ward the cottage ; we can talk as we go along.” 

fey moved away, and Arthur heard no more. 

But he had heard enongh to fill him with the keenest 
} :spicion and distrust. 


the very day before the one set for the wedding.” 
‘“*T have never told any one that. I never shall. 
useless to ask me to do so. I would die sooner.”’ 
“Will you not let me tell him ?” asked Arthur. ‘ Will 
you not let me explain to him that it was through the 
machinations of an artful woman that he was robbed of 
his bride, and that you were cruelly cheated ? Miss Lois, 


It is 


| did you not know enough of the character of Rose Ellis 


It would ruin | 


to make you doubt——” 
Lois started up, her eyes glittering, a deathly pallor 


| on her lovely face. 


Come, let's walk to- | 


‘Rose! Was it Rose ?” she cried. ‘I never knew 
that—I never even suspected it. Mr. Hazard, liow did 
you discover this? For Heaven's sake, tell me! Do 


| not keep me in suspense !” 


Was it possible that at last he had stumbled on a‘clew | 
to the mystery that had baffled him ever since his arrival | 


at Westholt ? 

“If I had-known you as well then as I do now, I 
wouldn't have taken any part in cheating your cousin. 
I'd have let her marry her gentleman.” 


She sank back, trembling, on the sofa, her delicate 
hands clasped in piteous appeal. 

For a moment Arthur was silent. He scarcely knew 
how to proceed. 

**Did you never suspect, then, that your cousin Henry 
was attached to this girl, and that it was througli bis u- 
fluence that you were made so wretched ?” he asked, at 


| length. 


/ | 
Over and over again Arthur repeated these- words. 


They were pregnant with meaning, but he could not ex- 
plain them to his satisfaction ; for in what could Rose 
Ellis have ‘‘ cheated” the squire’s daughter, with whom 
she had no acquaintance whatever ? 

‘She must have told Lois some big yarn against the 
major,” thought Arthur. 

jut then he remembered that Lois had declared posi- 
tively that she had heard nothing against the character 
of her betrothed. 

He lay awake until daylight, cogitating over the matter, 
end when at last he fell asleep it was with the determina- 
tion to unravel the mystery at any cost. 

After breakfast he drew Lois aside, and asked if he 
could see her alone in the library. She answered in the 
affirmative, looking a little surprised at so strange a re- 
ynest, and led the way to the room at once. 

Arthur closed the door, and motioned to her to take a 
seat on the sofa. She did so, and he sat down by her 
side, a little puzzled how best to begin his task. The 
light fell full on her face. He conld see every change in 
its expression, which was exactly what he desired. 

“Miss Lois,” Arthur began, “I have not told you, 
I think, that the best friend I have on earth is Cyril 
Hartwell.” 

Every particle of color forsook her face, a nervous 
trembling seized her, and she put out her hand implor- 
ingly toward him. 

*Do not speak of him,” she gaid, in a low, shaken 
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‘**Henry attached to Rose !” said Lois, slowly. ‘* Why, 
Henry my 

She paused, blushing painfully. 

“Henry has repeatedly assured you of his attachment 
to yourself, you would say,” suggested Arthur. 

*“¥Yes. He has long desired to marry me, even before 
my engagement to—to—Major Hartwell.” 

“‘ And yet, three years ago he promised to marry Rose 
Ellis. She has returned home now, determined to make 
him fulfill that promise. He has put her off from time to 
time with the excuse that he was poor, and has told her 
that at your death he would inherit your money, and 
could then marry her. He tells her that you cannot live 
long, but that if he married her now you would not leave 
him a penny, and that she must therefore have patience.” 

Lois’s pale cheeks had flushed. There was an angry 
sparkle in the soft, dark eyes raised to Arthur's face. 

**How have you learned all this, Mr. Hazard ?” she 
asked. 

“Will you not tell me first how Rose Ellis managed to 
deceive you ?” 

“If I only dared !’ murmured the poor girl, sighing. 
“TT have kept silent so long that now 

‘For your own sake—for Cyril's !” 

She did not speak fora moment. Her face was hidden 
in her hands, and a nervous tremor shook her from head 
to foot. 

““It must have been from some powerful motive that 
you have kept silent so long,” said Arthur, looking at 
her pityingly. 


Pe a ee ee ee 


THE 


“Tt was for his sake, for his alone,” she burst ont, 
almost wildly. ‘‘I did not think of myself at all. But, 
oh, I could not have his blood upon my hands. Mr. 
Hazard, you will think me foolish, even worse than that, 
I fear ; but I was always a coward and easily frightened. 
The evening before I was to be married, I went with old 
Mrs. Hinds to see a sick child, to whom I was much at- 
tached. It was dusk: before I started for home; and I 
took a path through the wood, which was shorter than 
going around by the road. I was making all haste possi- 
ble, 
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for I fancied some one was following me at a little | 


distance, when all at once a heavy cloak was thrown over | 


my head, and I was forced to my knees. Then the cloak 
was torn aside, and looking up, I saw a woman standing 
over me, Her face was concealed by a hideous black 
mask, and I did not recognize her voice. She told me 
that she loved Cyril; and had sworn to kill -him sooner 
than see any other woman than herself become his wife. 
She said that if I‘dared marry him she would shoot him 
through the ‘heart within an hour after the ceremony. 
She swore ‘this, calling on Heaven to witness her vow, 
and so solemn was her manner that I did not doubt for 
an instant that she would carry out her threat if I ful- 
filled my engagement to Cyril. "I had heard frequently 
of just such desperate deeds committed by jealous and 
revengeful women. On my knees I promised her that I 
would give Cyril up, and would refuse any explanation 
of the act. She told me that if I married him, his blood 
would be on my head. This was my reason for breaking 
my engagement, and I dared not see Cyril for fear he 
would wring my secret from me, and would then per- 
suade me that there was no danger, and insist on running 
the risk. Iam a weak woman, Mr. Hazard; Iam fully 
aware of that. Iam easily influenced and intimidated, 
but my love for Cyril gave me courage to shield him from 
danger at no matter what cost to myself. If I married 
him it was at the risk of his life. I could not thus put 
it in jeopardy.” 

‘How cruelly you must have suffered |” 
* And it has been so needless.” 

Then he told her of the conversation he had overheard 
the night before. 

“Your cousin’s motive in preventing your marriage is 
very plain,” he said, in conclusion. ‘‘ He hoped to win 
you for himself, while he led Rose to believe that it was 

simply that he might come into possession of your money 
in case you died unmarried.” 

‘*‘T would not have believed Henry so base, so cruel !” 
said Lois. 

“Suppose we send for Rose and ask her a few plain 
questions ?’ suggested Arthur. 

* Do just what you think right,” said Lois ; ‘‘ I do not 
fear her now.’ 

A servant was dispatched to the cottage at once, and 
soon returned accompanied by Rose, who had not ima- 
gined for a moment the real reason why her presence was 
desired. 

She had thought Mrs. Andrews wanted to send some 
special message to her grandmother which could not be 
intrusted to a servant, and when she was ushered into the 
library, and saw the squire, Mrs. Andrews, Lois and 
Arthur Hazard in council, she was thoroughly fright- 
ened for once in her bold, reckless life. 

At first she denied flatly having played any such part 
as that ascribed to her; but when she saw that-the story: 
was known in all its details, she broke down and con- 
fessed. 

She had been induced, she said, by Henry to intercept 
Lois in the wood, and to frighten her as she had done ; 


said Arthur. 
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for Henry was poor and needed his cousin’s money, 
which would, of course, come to him at her death if she 
died unmarried. 

‘*And he promised to make me his wife inside of six 
months ; but he put it off, saying he was too poor. I’m 
sorry now that I ever lent my hand to deceiving Miss 
Lois, squire. It was too bad to cheat her for nothing.” 

“You ought to be sorry,” said the squire, sternly. 
‘**No punishment would be too severe for you. At pre- 
sent, however, I cannot determine what steps to take. 
You may go, and I hope tiever to see your face again !” 

Rose quailed under the looks leveled upon her, and 
shrunk from the room, unable to make any reply. 

The squire then sent for his nephew, and a stormy in- 
terview ensued. Henry Drayton had no excuse to offer 
for his treachery save his love for Lois, and this his 
uncle refused to accept. 

**Go,” he said. ‘‘ You are the son of my only brother, 
and I loved him well, but I hope Heaven will spare me 
the pain of ever hearing your name again.” 

An hour later Hénry Drayton had left his uncle’s house 
for ever, and a few days later sailed for Australia, accom- 
panied by Rose Ellis, the guilty partner of his villciny. 

Arthur Hazard was eager to inform Major Hartwell of 
the happy turn affairs had taken, and rode into Westholt 
at once to dispatch a*telegram to him. 

**Come at once,” he said. ‘‘I have fathomed the mys- 
tery, and your presence is earnestly desired.” 

At noon the next day the major was at Westholt, where 
Arthur met him with a carriage, and gave him a full and 
complete ‘history of all that had occurred. 

The major listened in silence, too deeply moved to 
speak, as he realized all that Lois had suffered for his 
sake. 

‘*She is in the parlor, waiting for you,” 
as they drove up the broad carriage road. 

The major entered the house with hurried, anxious 
tread, put his hand on the knob of the parlor-door, hesi- 
tated a moment as if struggling for self-control, and then 
pushed it open. 

There was a cry: 

“Cyril! oh, Cyril ! Cyril!” 

‘Lois! Oh, my poor darling! my poor little girl !” 

Then the door closed, and Arthur heard no more. 


said Arthur, 
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AN ADVENTURE IN BULGARIA. 


By Davip Ker. 

Tere are few drearier tracts in all Europe than East- 
ern Bulgaria, and few more dismal spots in Eastern Bul- 
garia than the gloomy valley from which the old histori- 
cal City of Varna looks down upon the sea. Even in the 
brightest weather there is an ugly, staring, unwholesome 
look about the gaunt, flat-roofed white houses and nar- 
row, crooked, filthy streets, sending up a perfect steam 
of corruption under the burning sunshine. But when a 
chill mist creeps in from the sea, and the cold gray sky 
is streaked with slanting lines of rain, and the clouds 
hang black over those long dark ridges which are so 
thickly studded with the graves of the French and Eng- 
lish soldiers whom the cholera mowed down in the fatal 
Summer of 1854, Dante himself could have imagined 
nothing more desolate or more ghastly. 

But the weather was fine enough, and more than hot 
enough, on the cloudless, breezeless July morning when 
I first set foot upon (or rather ankle-deep into) the 
‘storied soil” of Bulgaria, ‘‘ Captain Charles” (whose 
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surname, if he had any, I never heard), the jovial skipper 
of the Black Sea steamer Malvina, was going ashore to 
try his new shotgun upon the marsh-fowl of the swamps 
beyond the town, and had invited me to accompany him. 
3o the quarter-boat was lowered, and away we went to- 


To say that the captain jumped would be nothing. 
The spring that he made might have carried him over an 

| ordinary house; but unhappily for him, he alighted 
| upon a slippery tuft of wet grass and fell sprawling on 
| his face in the soft black mud, bemiring himself so thor- 


ward the shore as fast as four sturdy bluejackets could 


Fic, 1.— EXPERIMENT DEMONSTRATING HOW AMMONIA GAS 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


propel us, sternly ignoring a flippant passenger's offer of 
a lighted cigar-end to cook all the game that we were | 
likely to bring back. 

This unhandsome insinuation appeared to be pro- 
phetic, for after spending the best part of the morning 
in gymnastic exercises of the most violent kind (leaping 
from one to another of the little knots of marsh-grass, 
whose rank, unwholesome green was a sufficient warning 
of the fathomless depths of black, oozy slime below), we | 
seemed as far as ever from any chance of game, except— 
as the captain bitterly remarked—the game which the 
passengers would certainly make of vs on our return. 
But at length, just as we were about to give up in de- 
spair, there came a shrill cry and a flutter of wings on 
our right. Bang went the captain’s gun, and down fell 
the game. We sprang forward eagerly to pick up what | 
was left of it, and the captain found, to his inconceivable 


disgust, that ‘the prize was only a poor little reed-bird 
oot much bigger than a sparrow. I did not venture to 
make any comment, but simply took out an envelope, 
and gumming the dead bird up in it, put it into my 
pocket. 

At this practical demonstration of the insignificance of 
his sole trophy after a three hours’ tramp through the 
heat and dirt, the already brimming cup of the worthy 
captain’s wrath overflowed altogether. His overwrought 
feelings found vent in what Artemus Ward would have 
called ‘the very tallest kind of strong language,” de- 
livered with all the heartiness characteristic of the true 
British seaman when indulging in his favorite relaxation 
of ‘‘a good hard swear.” But this edifying exercise re- 
ceived a sudden and terrible interruption. Just when 
“the oaths were a-tumbling np in reg'lar man-o’-war 
fashion” (as an admiring boatswain once remarked in a 
similar case), there broke from the ground under our 
very feet an awful sound, half roar and half groan, which 
seemed to issue from the depths of the earth. Then the 
fathomless slime below heaved and trembled as if with 
an earthquake, a fresh succession of terrific sounds burst 
forth, and then the black earth opened, and up started, 
right in front of us, with a hoarse, bellowing roar, a 
huge, black, horned head, through the shaggy hair of 
which two fiery eyes glared at us both! 


| dissolves it so readily, 


oughly that when he got up again he looked as if he had 
just been bathing in black currant jam. 

**You see what comes of having an evil conscience, 
captain,” observed I, as soon as I could speak for laugh- 
ing. ‘*One might make a fine moral story out of you, 


| telling about the man who was frightened out of swear- 


ing by a tame buffalo getting up out of the mud close to 
him. Well, I don’t think you'll forget this day’s work 
in a hurry, anyhow.” And the captain didn’t. 


— - -- — 


AIRS WERE DISCOV- 
ERED. 


By WittiaM Ackroyp, F,I.C, 


HOW THE 


THE gaseous state of matter is one of extreme interest. 
It is believed to be the present condition of many of the 
stars ; it may have been the first condition of the earth ; 
and now that the latter has cooled down to a solid, habit- 
able globe, it is still invested by a gaseous envelope (the 
air), and has very many kinds of gases issuing from its 
vent-holes (the volcanoes). In the present paper we pro- 
pose to add a little more to what the reader already 
knows about these gases, and only a little ; for to give a 
full account of all that is known wonld require very 
much more space than that allotted to us. 

Rather more than a century ago, nothing much was 
known about these gases, or airs as they were termed ; 
but soon was found out one of their most remarkable 
qualities—solubilily in liquids, To gain clear notions, 
watch for a moment a very familiar operation. A Jump 
of sugar is put into a cup of tea. Soon it disappears— 
it has been dissolved. We accordingly say that sugar is 
soluble in tea, and it furnishes us with an example of a 
solid dissolving in a liquid. Instead of sugar, we might 
have put in treacle, which likewise would have soon 
disappeared, giving us an example of a liquid dissolv- 
ing in a liquid. We shall now give some examples 
wherein gases disappear upon coming in contact with 


FIG. 2.— EXPERIMENT ILLUSTRATING THE USE OF THE 
PNEUMATIC TROUGH, 


the surface of water, showing their solubility in this 
liquid. 

Ammonia gas is one of the most remarkable on this 
account, for as soon as ever it is brought into contact 
with water it disappears, because the water absorbs or 
The spirits of hartshorn sold by 
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druggists is a solution of this gas, and the ammonia 
may be driven from the hartshorn as follows: Let the 
spirit of hartshorn be placed in the flask a (Fig. 1) in 
the neck of which a tightly fitting cork is placed, with 
a delivery-tube } passing through the cork at one end, 
and dipping into the trough e at the other. The flask 
a rests on wire gauze, and under it is placed a Bunsen 
burner. The trough e contains mercury or quicksilver, 
and the vessel c d, with its open mouth downward, is full 
of it. As the flask a is heated, ammonia gas passes down 
the delivery-tube }, and if the end of the tube dips under 
the vessel c d, the latter will soon be filled with ammonia 
gas. We shall explain this method of catching gases 
more minutely a little further on, Next remove the end 
of the delivery-tube from the trough e, and then take 
away the Bunsen burner. 

Now that the jar c d is full of ammonia gas, some of its 
properties are very evident to us. We see that it is trans- 
parent and colorless. Stray bubbles of it have made us 
aware of its peculiar and pungent smell; but the pro- 
perty which we wish to impress upon the reader can 
only be rendered evident by another simple experiment. 
Place a plate of glass over the mouth of the jar c d, and 
now remove the jar and its contents to a basin of water, 
placing it in precisely the same position in the basin that 
it occupied in the mercury trough—i. e., with the mouth 
downward and the end c upward. This being done, re- 


move the plate of glass from the mouth of the jar, and so | 


allow the ammonia gas to come in contact with the water. 


In far less time than one takes to tell it, the water has | 
So soon as ever the ammonia gas | 

. | 
was exposed to the surface of the water, the latter dis- | 


rushed up into the jar. 


solved it eagerly, the gas disappeared, and external 
pressure forced the water up into the jar to supply its 
place. 

Gases, then, are soluble in water, but exact experiment 


has shown that they dissolve in widely different degrees. | 


We have have some accurate data on this subject given 
by the German chemist Bunsen. He has shown, for ex- 
ample, that a pint of water will dissolve 1,180 pints of 
ammonia gas at the temperature of melting ice (0° C.).* 
The following table shows how many pints of each of the 
gases named are dissolved by one pint of water at this 
particular temperature. 


Number of 
Pints 
I oe 


Ancient Name. at 


Modern Name 
Pint of 
Water. 
1180 
505 
53.9 
4.37 


Alkaline air 

Marine acid air - 
Vitriolie acid air 
Stinking sulphureou: 


Ammonia - - - 
Hydrochloric acid - 
Sulphurous anhydride 
Sulphureted hydrogen 
Carbonie acid or anhy- 
dride - . - 
Ilydrogen - - 
Nitrogen - - 


Fixed air - . 1.80 


Inflammable air 

Foulair - - - - 
{ Empyreal or dephlogis- ; 
) tieated air - - 


0.019 
0,020 


Oxygen 0.041 


Of all these gases, it will be seen that ammonia is by 
far the most soluble, and that hydrochloric acid stands 
next in order. The spirits of salt of commerce is a solu- 
tion of kydrochloric-acid gas in water, just as spirits of 


* 32° Fahrenheit. But among scientific men, Fahrenheit’s scale 
is used in no other country except England, Russia and the United 
Btates; it is almost universally abandoned in favor of the Centi- 
grade. 


eO.byl | " P ° P 
| The gas he obtained he called marine acid air ; we now 


hartshorn is a solution of ammonia in water. If we were 
to place spirits of salt into the flask a (Fig. 1) instead of 
the hartshorn, and then to heat with the Bunsen burner, 
we should obtain hydrochloric-acid gas in the jar ¢ d, as 
we before obtained ammonia. 

From the experiments with the ammonia we learn two 
broad facts : (1) that a gas is readily absorbed at a low 
temperature ; and (2) that some of this gas is again ex- 
pelled at a higher temperature. This disengagement of 
gas when a solution of it is heated may be explained in 
the following way : A liquid will not absorb so much gas 
at a high temperature as it will at a low one; and, as a 
matter of experiment, we know that, although a pint of 
water will absorb 1,180 pints of ammonia at 0° C., it will 
only absorb 444 pints at 40° C. If, then, we had a solu- 
tion of ammonia (water, so to speak, filled with ammonia 
gas) at 0° C., and if we were now to heat it up to 40°C., 
roughly speaking, three-fifths of the dissolved gas ouglit 
to be given off, because of the decreased dissolving power 
of the water, owing to the rise of temperature. 

The amount of decrease of absorption has been asce1 
tained for many gases. The first line of accompanying 


| figures shows how many pints of gas a pint of water ab- 
| sorbs at 0° C.; the second line of figures shows how 
many pints of the same gases are absorbed at 20°C. A 
decrease will be noticed in every case, save that of hy- 
drogen. 


Temperature 
Hydrochloric || 
Acid 
Sulphurous 
Anhydride. 
Sulphureted 
Hydrogen. 
Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen. 


| Carbonic Acid. 


4.37 


| 2.91 


1.80 
0.90 


For a very long time no one knew that spirits of sait 
and spirits of hartshorn were solutions of gases. It came 
to be found out in this wise. The celebrated Henry 


| Cavendish, when experimenting on hydrogen, attempted 


to make this gas by acting on spirits of salt with copper. 


| He obtained a gas which seemed to disappear as soon as 
| it came in contact with water. Priestley repeated the ex- 


periment, and ascertained that the copper played no part 
whatever in the phenomenon, and that a gas might be ob- 
tained readily by heating the spirits of salt alone in a 
flask, and catching the gas over mercury, as in Fig. 1. 


name it hydrochloric acid. It seemed to Priestley that 
spirits of salts was nothing more nor less than a solution 


| of this gas in water, and the experiment immediately 


suggested a new line of inquiry: Might there not be 


| many liquids deriving their peculiar properties from 


some gas held in solution in this manner ? Following out 
this idea, in one of his experiments he took spirits of 


| hartshorn, heated it, and arranged matters so that if any 


gas cime off it would be caught over mercury. His ex- 
pectations were realized, and he obtained a gas which he 
named alkaline air; we now call it ammonia, 

It was not, however, all plain sailing. Attempting to 
get a gas from oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid), he heated 
that substance as usual, but to no effect, and, finally giv- 
ing up the attempt, removed the candles he was heating 
the oil of vitriol with before he disconnected the appa- 
ratus with the vessel of quicksilver. Some of the mer- 


eury got into the boiling-hot vitriol ; there was a smash 
of glass, and a portion of the hot vitriol was projected on 
to his hand, sealding him terribly ; but in the midst of 
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this disaster he had made a discovery, for the air was 
‘filed with a suffocating odor of burning brimstone, pro- 
bably due to some new gas. Priestley, nothing daunted, 
aud all bandaged up, proceeded the very next day to as- 
eertain its canse. He put a little mercury into oil of 
vitriol, heated it, and canght over meretry a copious 
supply of a new gas, then christened vitriolic-acid air, 
now known as sulphurous anhydride. Columbus, in 
searching for India, found America; Priestley, in look- 
ing for a gas from sulphuric acid, obtained this sulphur- 
ous anhydride. Such discoveries have been called pieces 
of luck ; it is, however, lnck procured by indomitable in- 
dustry and perseverance. 

Sulphurous anhydride is very soluble in water, stand- 
ing next in order to hydrochloric acid. It is produced 
when one burns brimstone, the suffocating smell being 
due to it, and it is quite irrespirable. At a low tem- 
perature (17.8° C.)—not so cold, though, as some of the 
Arctic Winters—it is condensed into a colorless liquid, 
just as steam at a very much higher temperature is con- 
densed into water. It soon takes the color out of a piece 
of paper dyed blue with litmus, and because of this 
property it is used largely in bleaching, especially for 
bleaching woolen goods, 

In so simple a manner did Priestley discover these 
three gases; and a word here about the man and his 
method of working will be instructive. He was born at 
Fieldhead, not far from Leeds, in the year 1733, and in 
after years he commenced at the latter place his chemical 
researches. His first experiments of this kind were on 
carbonic acid —a substance generated in large quantity 
in the vats of a neighboring brewery; and to this place 
he went for his supplies of it. Untrained in chemical 


operations, he had, for lack of money, to make his own 
apparatus, and one can well imagine what crude devices 
he would attempt, and what difficulty, as a reading man, 
he would have in putting some of them into practice. His 
methods in his own hands were, notwithstanding many 
drawbacks, remarkably successful ; and one of his pieces 
ef apparatus, the pneumatic trough, is now indispensable 


on the lecture-table. Let us explain it. The reader 
knows that the atmosphere has weight, and that in virtue 
of it water is pressed 32 feet up a suction pump, and mer- 
eury 29 inches up a barometer tube. If you sink a 
tumbler in a basin of water, and then, inverting it, lift it 
bottom upward until the mouth of the tumbler is nearly 
at the same level as the water in the basin, this same 
atmospheric pressure keeps the water in the tumbler 
above the level of the water c in the basin (Fig. 2). One 
might now place any light substance -as, for example, a 
piece of cork—under the tumbler at 4, and it would at 
ence rise to the level s. In a similar manner, putting the 
bowl of a pipe at a, and blowing down the stem, bubbles 
of breath rise in the glass vessel and soon fill it. This 
illustrates all we at present want to know—Priestley's 
method of caging gases in a manner that would effectually 
admit of their inspection. The gases were in many cases 
conveyed from the generating apparatus, just as the 
breath from the mouth in our illustration, to a vessel 
filled with liquid, which was gradually displaced, and 
thus supplies of gas were inclosed in a transparent en- 
velope. When we employ the pneumatic trough for 
gases that are soluble in water, we have to use mercury 
instead of water, otherwise the gas which we are attempt- 
ing to catch will mysteriously disappear. In such cases 
a small trough is employed, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Priestley’s acknowledged ignorance of the chemical 
methods then in use, of the mysteries surrounding 
matrasses, ox-bladders and the like apparatus, compelled 


him to devise for himself, and the pneumatic trough is 
perhaps the handiest outcome of his ingenuity. After 
making some very original experiments with carbonic 
acid, forestalling the manufacturers of aérated waters, he 
turned his attention to inflammable air, or hydrogen, 
concerning which he ascertained what then appeared 
some very strange things. Hydrogen seems to have 
been discovered by Paracelsns in the sixteenth century, 
but its properties were not exactly studied until the 
eighteenth century was getting far advanced. This is 
one of the experiments that Priestley made with it: 
Within a jar, say a (Fig. 3), full of hydrogen, a vessel ¢ 
containing minium rested on the surface of the water in 
a trough. Minium is an oxide of lead, that is, a body 
formed of the metal lead and the gas oxygen, just as rust 
is formed of iron and oxygen. In will be seen, then, that 
the minium was thoroughly surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen ; and now Priestley, by means of a 
burning lens s, converged the rays of the sun on to the 
minium, with what appeared to him a very strange re- 
sult. The hydrogen gradually disappeared, the minium 
was turned into bright lead, and the water rose in the 
jar to the level c’, to supply the place of the vanished 
hydrogen. Where had the hydrogen gone to ? 

It would be out of place here to confuse the reader 
with the various hypotheses held by the chemists of the 
time ; we shall therefore tell simply what we know to 
have happened in this experiment. 

Water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen. When 
the minium was heated by means of the lens, the oxygen 
in it combined with the hydrogen surrounding it to form 
little drops of water. The minium was robbed of its 
oxygen and reduced—to use a word often employed in 
chemistry—to metallic lead ; an action which we might 
express by means of an equation thus: 


Minium. Water. 


Oxygen and lead +Hydrogen=Oxyyen and Hydrogen +lead , 


which means that the oxygen was wrested, as it were, 
from the lead to combine with the hydrogen and form 
water. 

The heating power of a powerful lens which Priestley 
employed in this experiment was turned to good use in 
making another discovery, periaps his greatest. It was 
on the Ist of August, 1774, -that he took some red pre- 
cipitate, and arranged mattets so that he could heat it 
strongly with the sun’s rays whilst it was over mercury. 
Thus, let o (Fig. 4) represent a basin of mercury, having 
resting in it, ‘mouth downward, a jar a B quite filled with 
mercury, and with-some red precipitate at the top end B. 
The rays of the sun were converged on to the red powder 
at B. The powder*began to darken, and soon the mercury 
within the tube commenced to lower, as if some invisible 
gas were being prepared in the higher portions of it. 
And this was really the case, for by the heat of the sun 
Priestley had managed to break up the red precipitate 
into mereury and oxygen. The mercury thus procured 
ran imperceptibly into the other mercury of the trough, 
bat the oxygen remained as a transparent, colorless gas. 
This new gas Priestley found was a remarkable supporter 
of combustion, for a candle that he put into it burned 
with extraordinary vigor ; he found likewise that this 
new gas was not readily absorbed by water. 

Now all this was the preliminary work by means of 
which a grand problem — the constitution of the atmo- 
sphere—was solved. No one knew then that the air they 
breathed was a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen; they 
knew only for certain that the atmosphere supported 
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avimal life, had weight, and in moving with great speed 
constituted the hurricane. Its invisibility was a great 
drawback to its investigation, and the methods for suc- 
cessfully making researches on it had yet to be devised. 
A lively conception of the difficulties standing in the way 
of inquirers who sought to learn something about it may 
be realized by thinking for a moment of its qualities. 


We cannot feel or see it, nor | 


can we taste or smell it; and 
the senses the chemist 
largely employs seem to be 
quite unavailable for its in- 
vestigation. 
switch smartly through the 
air, @ sense 
experienced, and a whistling 
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FIG. 3.— ILLUSTRATING ONE 
OF PRIESTLEY’S EXPEBRI- 
MENTS WITH HYDROGEN. 


this we are able only to infer 
its existence. The question 
arises, What is it made of ? It was in attempting to 
answer this question that the scientific men of the time 
became aware that they were surrounded by an op- 
pressive darkness --a darkness that could be felt—an 
Arctic night ; and in seeking for light they were tripped 
up at every turn for want of means and by the previously 
made and erroneous guesses—guesses which had lived so 
long as to come to be regarded as truths. 

But not to Priestley alone is due the honor of having 
lightened our darkness with regard to the composition of 
the atmosphere. He shares it with another worker of an- 
other country, Carl Scheele, a Swedish apothecary. And 
before examining the goal at which they both arrived, 
we shall derive some instruction by traveling over the 


route taken by the Swedish apothecary. 
At the time of which we speak, Scheele dwelt at Gefle, 
on the cold shores of the Gulf of Bothuia, and it was in 


FIG. 4.— ILLUSTRATING PRIESTLEY’S DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN. 


trying to make out the nature of fire that he learnt some 
interesting facts about the atmosphere. 

He was no novice in the art of investigation, and ac- 
cordingly he proceeded with his work in a business-like 
manner. In effect he said to himself, ‘‘ The air I breathe 
has certain qualities, and if I find a gas with qualities dif- 
fering ever so slightly from these, I may conclude it is 
not common air.” These are his very words : 

(1) Fire burns for a certain time in a given quantity 


If one draws a | 


of resistance is | 


noise may be heard, but from | 


'as in the case of the Harrogate waters. 
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of air. (2) If the fire does not yield during combustion 
a gas similar to air, after the spontaneous extinction of 
the fire, air is diminished between a third and a fourth of 
its bulk. (3) It is insoluble in water. (4) All kinds of 
animals live but a certain time in a given quantity of 


, confined air. (6) Seeds—as, for instance, peas—will strike 


roots, and grow to a certain height in a given quantity of 
equally confined air by the addition of some water and 
moderate heat. 

‘** Hence, if a gas be exhibited similar in all external 
appearances to air, but which, upon examination, wants 
the enumerated qualities (should even only one be want- 
ing), I should think myself convinced that it is not com- 
mon air.” 

Thus he thought, and as he worked he found many 
gases which wauted these qualities and had others instead 
of them. The gas which he named stinking sulphureous 
air, now called sulphureted hydrogen, had several pro- 
perties plainly not belonging to common air. Although 
transparent and colorless, it was obviously very soluble.ia 
water, and had a smell as of rotten eggs ; it, moreover, 
formed a yellow substance when passed into a solution of 
the metal arsenic. The fact that one may obtain colored 
bodies by passing this 
into solutions of 

metals makes it 

now a very valuable sub- 
| stance to the chemist. 
If we Lad a solution (s) 
containing the following 
dissolved metals —lead, 
copper, bismuth, cad- 
mium, mercury, tin, anti- 
mony, gold and platinum 
{—upon adding a little 
spirits of salt to it, and 
then passing sulphureted 
hydrogen into the solution, all these metals would be 
thrown down, precipitated, as bodies called sulphides. 
More instructive still would it be to have each metal 
dissolved by itself, and then to pass the gas into each 
solution separately. We should obtain black substances, 
or precipitates, in the solutions of mercury, lead, bismuth, 
copper, gold and platinum, yellow precipitates in the 
solutions of cadmium and arsenic, and an orange-colored 
| precipitate in the antimony solution. The color of the 
precipitate in the tin solution would be dark-brown or 
| yellow, according to this metal’s chemical state. Some 
metals are not precipitated from a spirits-of-salt solution, 
| 


gas 


other 


FIG. 5,— ILLUSTRATING THE 
PREPARATION OF SULPHUR- 
ETED HYDROGEN. 


as, é.g., iron, zinc, manganese, nickel and cobalt, and 
may therefore be readily separated from those which aro 
precipitated. Because of this property, the gas is of tho 
greatest importance in analysis. The gas is evolved from 
volcanoes, and where produced deep in the earth may be 
dissolved to some extent by the water, and thus give rise 
to springs of water of peculiar odor and medicinal power, 
To prepare the 
gas: Into the flask a, with a cork and delivery-tube c, 
place some pieces of sulphide of iron, and now add to it 
dilute oil of vitriol. The gas will come off abundantly, 
and may be passed into various solutions of the metals to 
test the property of precipitate-making which we have 
described. 

This discovery of sulphureted hydrogen was perhaps 
one of the most important that Scheele made. Let us 
now inquire with what kind of tools he worked. The 
accompanying engraving (Fig. 6) of the page of illustra- 
tions in his famous treatise, will give us correct ideas 
in this matter. His gases he caught in ox-bladders, as 
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represented in Figs. 3 and 4, and in Fig. 3 we see one of 
them tied to the neck of a retort to catch the gas which 
is being generated in that vessel. We have already 
spoken of the combination of oxygen and hydrogen, and 


Fig. 1 illustrates an experiment in which hydrogen is | 


made to combine with the oxygen of the air. The bottle 


a contains the materials from which the hydrogen is | 


rising, say zine and dilute oil of vitriol, and into its cork 
a tube is fitted, from which the hydrogen issues and is 
ignited. The vessel B B contains water. When, there- 
fore, a flask is brought over the flame, so that the latter 
may burn in the centre of the flask, all the oxygen within 
it is soon consumed, and fresh access of air being pre- 


vented by the water in B B stopping up the mouth of the | 
flask, the liquid rises in the flask as the oxygen disap- | 
pears. In the experiment figured, the water rose to D; | 


the light went out for want of a further supply of oxy- 
gen, and the hydrogen still issuing from the tube, the 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


bee into an open glass along with some honey on a paper, 
this is set down on the pitch in an inverted position. 
B and c now form, as it were, one vessel, the upper por- 
tion c communicating with the lower B by means of the 
glass tube passing through the cork, and the only open- 
ing a is in contact with the lime-water. This, then, will 
be the order of events. The insect will live in the vessel 
c as long as there is oxygen to support it, and all the 
carbonic acid produced by its respiration will be ab- 
sorbed by the lime-water. The latter will be forced up 
into B by ,the external atmospheric pressure to supply 
the place of the absorbed carbonic acid, and will furnish 
a rough measure of the oxygen originally contained in 
the air. In one of Scheele’s experiments the lime-water 
rose to £ in seven days, and then the bee was dead. 
With such instruments and by such ways, differing 
from modern methods only in degree of refinement, 
Scheele arrived at the conviction that common air is a 


Fig. 5. 


FIG, 6,— SHOWING THE APPARATUS USED BY SCHEELE AND FIGURED IN HIS TREATISE, ‘“‘CHEMICAL OBSERVATIONS AND 
EXPERIMENTS ON AIR AND FIRE.” 


water gradually receded again. Fig. 2 illustrates an ex- 
periment wherein a candle was made to burn in a limited 
quantity of air. Now, as the oxygen used up in an ex- 
periment of this kind takes about the same room as the 
earbonic acid produced in its stead, scarcely any altera- 
tion in volume of the inclosed gases is observed, and 
after burning a little while the candle goes out. The 
burning of a candle has often been compared to the life 
of an organized being, because the latter similarly re- 
quires oxygen, which it replaces by carbonic acid, and 
when it has no longer a supply of oxygen it dies. This 
analogy is borne out by another experiment, which shows 
that ‘‘ all kinds of animals live but a certain time in a given 
quantity of confined air,” and it is probably one of the 
earliest of the kind made. Turn to Fig.5. The large 
basin contains lime-water, which, as the reader is aware, 
readily absorbs carbonic acid to form chalk. The bottle 
B has a hole bored in its bottom a, and into the neck a 
cork is tightly fitted with a glass tube passing through it. 
Around the cork is laid a ring of pitch. Having now put a 


mixture of two gases; that one of these enables a candle 
to burn, an insect or higher organism to.live, and that 
the other, quite differently, if alone, puts out a candle or 
destroys a life. The life-supporting constituent is now 
called oxygen; the gas which will not support life is 
called on that account in France azote, in our country we 
name it nitrogen. As the outcome of the labors of Priest- 
ley and of Scheele, we now know that every five pints of 
that ocean of air at the bottom of which we live consists" 
very nearly of four pints of the nitrogen and one pint of 
the oxygen. Although in the race to arrive at this con- 
clusion Priestley was somewhat ahead of his Swedish 
brother investigator, he does not fail, in his published 
works, to honorably share the credit. We may, in fact, 
liken them to two travelers of different nations, who by 
diverse routes have arrived at the same wished-for goal, 
and credit is equally due to both, although in point o- 
time one may have been a little before the other. They 
were both great workers, and in their investigations ex - 
emplify well Burke’s observation that, ‘‘it has been the 
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glory of the great masters in all arts to confront and to 
overcome, and when they had overcome the first diffi- 
culty to turn it into an instrument for new conquests 
over new difficulties ; thus to enable them to extend the 
empire of their science, and even to push forward beyond 
the reach of their original thoughts the landmarks of the 
human understanding itself.” 

We have learnt, thus far, that one of the most import- 
ant properties of gases is their solubility, a property 
which for long prevented the discovery of ammonia and 
hydrochloric-acid gases ; that the extent to which any 
gas dissolves varies with the temperature, being less at 
a high and greater at a low temperature. We have yet 


our attempting to answer the question: Why does soda- 
water give off bubbles of gas when uncorked ? 

The quantity of gas dissolved by a liquid is regulated 
by the external pressure to which it is subjected as well 
The which it 
generally known as the law of Henry and Dalton, is a 
very simple one. Suppose, for example, that we found 
one pint of water dissolved fourteen grains of carbonic 
acid at the ordinary temperature and pressure, then, 
keeping the temperature the same, we should find that 
with a double pressure 2x14—28 grains of the gas would 
be dissolved, and with thrice the 3x14—42 
grains would disappear. Utilizing this fact, the manu- 
facturers of aérated waters impregnate their waters with 
gas at comparatively high 


as by the temperature. law observes, 


pressure 


pressures. Consequently, 


when a soda-water botile is uncorked, the liquid in it is 
exposed toa much lower pressure than that at which it 
was charged with gas ; it therefore effervesces, and gives 
ofl a quantity of gas, all above that which it dissolves at 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure. Natural aérated 
waters abound in many parts of Germany. In the Elec- 
torate of Hesse-Darmstadt and the Eifel such springs are 
found in great numbers. Deep down in the earth the 
carbonic acid is probably produced by some process of 
vegetable decay, and the water, bubbling up, comes in 
contact with the gas, dissolves some, then makes its ap- 
pearance at the surface as a sparkling fountain. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 

THE Journal of Progress \ately published an article upon the 
matter of making and leaving sharp angles in flanges, which was 
onee, and is yet, to a great extent, the pride of all first-rate boiler- 
makers. But the Journal declares this effort was founded upon 
a mistake. The plates of boilers with such modes of flanging have 
no greater merit than that they are more difficult to make than 
eurves, Such angies strain the metal needlessly, and are made in 
disregard of the properties of the material. A further objection to 
sharp angles in flanging consists in the fact that, in making them, 
the part of the metal on the inside of the bend undergoes such 
compression that the fibres are folded back upon themselves, and 
form a creasé or crack not always visible to the eye, but none the 
less weakening. Such defects are called galls, and the ability to 
make sharp angles without such defects has often been consid- 
ered evidence of superior skill. 


A MAGAZINE devoted to geology and its allied sciences has long 
been wanted by American geologists, an association of whom have 
now set one on foot. The subscription price is three dollars per 
year, and the place of issue for the present is Minneapolis, Minn., 
where correspondence should be addressed to The American Geo- 
logist. From all geologists the editors solicit original contribu- 
tions and items of scientific news. The editors and publishers for 
the year beginning January Ist, 1888, are as follows; Professor 8. 
Calvin, Iowa City, Ia.; Professor E. W. Claypole, Akron, O.; Dr. 
Persifor Frazer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor L. E. Hicks, Lin- 
coin, Neb.; Mr. E. O. Ulrich, Newport, Ky.; Dr. A. Winchell, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Professor N. H. Winchell, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tue first electric lamp in Philadelphia is still in use, and was 
described lately at the Franklin Institute. This was an are Jamp 
arranged, in 1877, to light a room at the Point Breeze Oil Refinery, 
where tin cans of crude and other oils are soldered. Owing to the 
inflammable nature of the gases generated in the course of the 
work, the lamps had to be placed in a glass globe, connected by 
air-tight joints with a shaft leading to the outer air. 


| of the great underground tube. 
one more fact to think over, which will be grasped by | 


| ception, 


THE progress of the tunnel beneath the Hudson River is a sub- 
ject of public curiosity over the whole country. The Jersey City 
newspapers keep their readers informed on the matter, and not 
long ago gave a full account on the subject to date, as follows: 
The work was suspended in October last, and has not been re- 
sumed, because the needful money is not forthcoming. There are 
few instances in which projects and enterprises have met with 
greater obstacles than this one. Seasons of progress have been 
invariably followed by a complete suspension of work, the result 
of a lack of cash. erations ceased temporarily on November 
4th, 1882, after the gute Sate of the President, T. W. Park. For 
several years thereafter, the tunnel project slumbered. Financial 
assistance was procured after considerable delay, and work was 
resumed last May. The operations went on smoothly, until the 
next hitch oceurred, two or three months ago. Since then the 206 
men who were employed at both ends of the tunnel have been dis- 
charged, until at the present time only a dozen men are engaged 
in taking care of the inactive machinery and the finished portion 
In addition to financial emtar- 
rassments, the company has been obliged to struggle against en- 
vious corporations, who have fought the tunnel company both in 
courts of justice and in legislative halls. But, despite all these 
trials and tribulations, the plucky stockholders have been able te 
hold their own, so that in spite of the many unfavorable situa- 
tions, it is more than probable that the great project of an under- 
ground passageway to New York will ultimately be brought to a 
successful end, 


One of the most original and striking of the papers read last 
Summer before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science was by Dr. Jastrow, under the title of ‘‘ Modes of Apper- 
” Dr. Jastrow held thut all persons may be classified with 
more or less distinctness in one or two classes—as. Visualaires or 
as Auditaires, according as they perceive and remember better by 
the use of the eye or the ear. He had tried certain tests as a 
means of thus classifying persons, such as reading aloud a para- 
graph from a book and comparing the results, in the case of those 
examined, with similar results obtained by asking each person to 
read the paragraph over silently. Those who would, other things 
being equal, remember the contents best when read to them, are 
natural audifaires ; and vice versa. Some interesting comments on 
this paper are just published by Dr. T.W. Mills, of Montreal. 
“That the author's views ”— he says—“ are in the main correct, I 
believe; the more so, perhaps, from being myself a pronounced 
auditaire ; and in every instance in which I have unconsciously 
failed to recognize this have I had reason to regret the oversight. 
The majority of persons are probably pisualaires. The moders 
method of teaching English spelling inour schools seems to be an 
unconscious recognition of this fact. But it will be found that 
there are children who will learn spelling as readily by the old 
method of repeating the component letters aloud as by the use of 
the eye and the hand. The latter must not be forgotten in the 
estimate. ‘lhe subject is one of great interest, and commends 
itself strongly to teachers and parents.” 


One of the most interesting announcements at the last meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science was of 
the discoveries—of General Pitt Rivers—of the remains of British 
villages of the Roman period, at Rushmore, near Salisbury. Many 
cists and mounds, containing skeletons in a fair condition of pre- 
servation, Were opened at the same time. The human remains are 
extremely interesting, and throw much light on the characters of 
the people to whom they belonged. The chief point of interest 
which they show is the small stature of the people, the average of 
the males being 5 feet 4 inches, and the females 4 feet 11.8 inches 
in the village of Woodeuts; while in that of Rotherly, the other 
village excavated last year, the heights are 5 feet 1 inch, and 4 feet 
10 inches, respectively. The skulls are of a long, narrow, oval 


form, with one or two exceptions, when they are of rounder form.! 


These were found associated with longer limb bones, showing 
them to be of different race from the majority of the inhabitants. 
Two forms of skull are frequently met with in long barrows, both 
of a long, narrow shape, but differing from each other in one hav- 
ing a regular oval outline, while the other broadens out from a 
narrow forehead, and, having attained its greatest width, termi- 
nates rapidly behind. The skulls found in these villages corre- 
spond exactly to the first type.' 


Tue latest Post-oMfice report contains an official account of the 
comparative speed of ocean steamers which is of much interest 
This report states that the Cunard liner Umbria heads the list 
with an average time of 187.5 hours, and the second on the list is 
the Umbria’s sister ship, the Etruria, with 188 hours. Next in 
order comes the North German Lioyd steamer Trave, with an ave- 
rage of 199.3 hours, and the Anchor liner City of Rome, with 203.4 
hours; while the Alaska, of the Guion line, and the Aller, of the 
North German Lloyds, compete very closely for the fifth place 
with times of 205.3 and 205.7 respectively. Next come a consider- 
able number of North German liners with approximately equal 
times, the average of which is very nearly the time taken by the 
Cunard liner Aurania, Then follows the Servia, of the Cunard 
line, with 211.2 hours, and then the White Star liners—the Britan- 
nic, with the time of 219.8 hours; the Germanic, 228 hours; the 
Adriatic, 230 hours; the Republic, 235 hours; and the Celtic, 236 
hours. The best of the Hamburg-American line takes 240.7 hours. 
while almost at the bottom stand the Inman liners, the quickest of 
which, the Cify of Chicago, takes 241.6 hours; and the slowest, the 
City of Chester, 256.8 hours. 


A CORRESPONDENT of that thoughtful and wideawake periodical 
The American, of Philadelphia, gives an account of the success of 
beet-sugar culture in California, which has resulted from costly 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


and scientifie experiments. A company at Alvarado now manu- 
facture this sugar at a profit. They claim to obtain in refined 
sugai’ 10 per cent, of the weight of beets treated. The land sur- 
rounding the factory wili uce, they say, 3,000 pounds of re- 
inosoneee to the acre, and the returns come to the cultivator ina 
much shorter time than if carie were grown. The yield of the 
beets is* fully a3 ‘heavy as in Europe, and they claim to obtain a 
higher péreentage of refined sugar. For the six seasons that the 
factory ‘Has ‘been’ in operation, they have produced annually 
2,400, pounds of ‘sugar, on the pees at a cost of 534 cents a 
pound for refined sugar, and with the introduction of improved 
methods the cost will be less than 4 cents, they say. The success 
at Alvarado fs’ d the attention of other capitalists to this 
industty’”* Claus Spreckels, the king of the sugar market here, 
and of the Sandwich Islands, is now turning his attention to the 
production of beet-sugar in Galifornia, He ne to establish 
factories for crude sugar in various parts of the State, and to do 
his refining in San Franciseo. As he is taking up the enterprise 
on @ very scale, the success of his.efforts will be of great 
yalue to the ific Coast and to the nation as well. 


Some interesting observations upon diphtheria have lately been 
made by a French army su n, whose studies were made among 
the soldiers of France and Germany. He finds, that, though the 
cavalry is scareely one-third of these forees, the number of cases 
of diphtheria ‘in that arm of the force is three times as great as 
that fn the infantry. “It is equally certain that at Paris ””—he 
writes in @ paper read before the French Academy of Medicine — 
“the most Relive foci of this cruel malady are, on the one hand, 
the largest of the cavalry barracks, and, on the other, a hospital 
situated néar one of the most important stables belonging to an 
omnibus eompany; and, as the cause of the malady could not be 
traced to the water, nor to the straw, nor yet to the horses, it ap- 
pears @onelusive that it must exist in the manure.” 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Waar is the difference between a cow and a broken chair ?— 
The cow gives milk und the chair gives whey. 


Tue change in a dog’s eye as he goes from light to darkness, 
or vice-versa, occupies three seconds, This is the time when you 
want to jump the picket fence. 


Mustress (to servant)— ‘* Did you tell those ladies at the door 
that I was not at home?” Servant —Yes, mum.” “ Mistress— 
“ What did they say.” Servant —‘‘ ‘How fortinit!” 


SORROWFUL Camp (to the vicar)—“‘ Mr. B., mother sent me to 
tell you that father is dead.” Vicar—“Is he? Did you call a 
doctor ?” “Child— “No, sir; he just died of himself.” 


“Tommy,” said‘a mother to her seven-year-old boy, ‘‘ you must 
not interrupt me when I am talking with ladies. You must wait 
till we stop, and then you can talk.” “‘ But you never stop!” re- 
torted the boy. ' 

““Wuat’s the difference between the regular and irregular 
Greek verbs ?” was asked of a schoolboy by his uncle, in order to 
test his knowledge. ‘“We get iiore lickings trying to learm the 
irregdlar ones,” ‘was the reply. 


“Mama, may I go out fishing to-day ?” Mamma—‘ Yes, my 
‘lear; only remember that you are not to go near the water, and if 
vou 'gét your ‘feet wet, or come home drowned, you will have a 
whipping ‘atid be sent to bed.” 


MOORE REVISED. 


It was Moore who_in anapest meter once wrote 
,, This remark which it oft pleases writers to quote: 
‘You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
" But thé scent of roses will hang round it still.” 
’ Génial Tom might have varied, and not been amias, 
His thought and his words to run something like this: 
‘ They will’ break, they will shatter a wealthy man’s will) 
And the scent of their noses will reach the last mill. 


A*- LADY was once lamenting-the ill-luck which attended her 
affairs, when a friend, wishing to console her, bade her ‘‘ look upon 
the bright side.” ‘Oh,’’ she cried, ‘*there seems to be no bright 
side!” “Then polish up the dark side,” was the reply. 


A apy who suffers agony with teeth, and yet has a horror of 
dentists, rang the bell at her dentist’s house the other day with 
some hesitation. A liveried servant answers it. ‘“‘ Monsieur is not 
in,” he says. “ Ah, what good fortune!” exclaims the patient, visi- 
bly relieved. 


Ong of the teachers at a public school was engaged in explain- 
ing the Datwinian theory to his class, when he observed that 
they were not ying proper attention. ‘‘ Boys,” said the pro- 
fessor, ‘when Iam endeavoring to explain to you the peculiar- 
ities of the monkey, I wish you would look right at me.” 


SuccessrvuL Brreina.—Litle Nell —‘‘I eanght Sister Maud en- 
gaging herself to another young man last night, an’ she hasn’t sent 
off the first-one yet.” ‘* Little Kitty —“ Ain’t that nice! Did you 
tell on her ?” Little Nell—“ No, she buyed me off.” Li/ile Kitty— 
‘What did she do ?” Li/tle Nell—‘‘ She said if ’'d keep quiet she'd 
give me one of ’em when I grow up.” 


A TRIM creature—The milliner. 


Aunty —“ Why, Lauris, you seem to be growing every day |” 
Laurie (whose one idea ig his birthday next week)—“ Yes, aunty; 
I’m afraid I shall be six before my birthday |” 


‘*Wuat's the matter, Pat?” ‘‘More fun in the family, sor.” 
“Yes; twins again?” “No, sor. Faith, and it’s triplets this 
time,” ‘ You're getting on.” “Getting on, is it? By hivins, sor, 
I belave the next’ll be quadrupeds.” 


Youna Lapy —‘‘ Good-morning, Mrs. Jenkins. Your son seems 
to be getting on famously as papa’s man. And he’s quite turned 
the heads of both cook and housemaid.” Mrs. Jenkins —“ Quito a 
gay Lutherian, as they suy, I spose.” 


A MAN named Brown was the slowest man in all Birmingham. 
One day he died, and soon after a friend said to Thomas, his son: 
‘*Thomas, your father died rather sudden, didn’t he?” “ Well, 
yes,” said Thomas; “sudden for him!” 


Boys, as a rule, are & nuisanee, but there is always something 
about our own that makes them a little superior to others. They 
are of a finer quality of material, and the noise that they make is 
not the harsh and nerve-destroying kind that other boys make, 


I Know there’s a cross about Norah’s blue eye, 
But that fact my love cannot smother; 

For her eyes are so pretty! No wonder they try 
To be gazing round into each other. 


“ Now, Mary Ann,” said the teacher, addressing the foremost 
of the class in mythology, ‘“‘ who was it supported the world on his 
shoulders!” “It was Atlas, ma’am.” ‘And who supported At- 
af “The book doesn't say, but I guess his wife supported 

m. 


Foae has said the meanest things any man was ever capable of 
saying. When Mrs. F. left him alone in the house the other even- 
ing, she remarked: ‘‘ You won't be lonely, dear?” “No,” he re- 
wm. “I sha'n’t miss you at all. The parrot, you know, is 

re,” 


“WILL you trust me, Fannie ?” he cried. ‘ With all my heart, 
Augustus; with all my soul; with all my self,” she whispered, 
nestling on his manly bosom. “ Would to Heaven that you wero 
my tailor!” he murmured to himself; and tenderly he took her to 
his arms. . 


TwO GENTLEMEN, one named Woodcock, the other Fuller, 
walking together, happening to see an owl, the latter said: “‘ That 
bird is very much like a Woodcock.” “ You are very wrong, ’ said 
the first, “for it’s Fuller in the head, Fuller in the eyes, aad 
Fuller all over.” 


Wiaarns (who has nerved himself to ask her papa’s consent) — 
“Sir, I have just returned from the coneert—with Miss DeJones— 
and finding you alone——” DeJones (of Chicago)-—“ That’s all 
right, my boy—broke, eh? Here’s a twenty. Her mother used to 
clean me out the same way.” 


REDUCING THE SuRPLUS. —‘‘ That’s a pretty idea, mother,” said 
Mr. Jones, the father of seven quite aged daughters, to his wife. 
** What is that, John ?” asked Mrs. J. ‘* Why, the Secretary of the 
Navy advertises for proposals for building some torpedo-boats, 
We might advertise for proposals for the girls!” 


** Der vhay of him was like dis,” he said, in explanation to his 
friends. ‘‘ Der proker says if I puys wheat at eighty-two cents 
und he goes oop, I can’t help I but make some money; so puys 
him.” “ But wheat went down.” ‘ Oxactly! der proker forgot to 
tell me dot if wheat went down I loss, but I knows petter next 
time. I haf some oxperience.” 


A BLIND man was sitting in company with some visitors, when 
one of the company left the room. ‘“ What white teeth that lady 
has !” said the blind man. “‘ Why, said a friend, in great’ surprise, 
**how edn'you tell ?” *‘ Beeatise,” answered the blind man, “ for 
the last hour she has done nothing but laugh.” «+ 


WOMAN'S. SPHERE. 


They talk about a woman's sphere 

As though it had a limit; : 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not « task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered Yes or No, 
There's not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of werth, 

Without a woman in it. 


GILHOOLY hired a pony the other day to take a little exercise 
on. He got all the exercise he wanted, and, as ho limped to the 
edge of the pavement to rest himself after taking so much exer- 
cise, a kind friend asked! him: “ What did you come down so quick 
for ?” ‘* What did I come down so quick for? Did you see any- 
thing up in the air for me to hold on to?” 


*“Otp Lapy (to dealer)—“Is them thermometers reliable ?” 
Dealer —‘‘ Yes, madam ; they are manufactured expressly for our 
own trade.” Old Lady—‘“‘I guess yer kin gimme one of ’em.” 
Dealer'—“ Yes, madam; which will you have? They are all the 
same price.” O'd Lady see some of ’em are seventy and 
some eighty degrees. Gimme an efghty-degree one, I don't 
care much for weather when it’s too cold.” 


A YOUNG GIRL OF CRACOW. 


A YOUNG GIRL OF CRACOW. 
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AT THE OPERA.—CoLorep Puatr, Factne 


WILLIAM I., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. reer, 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— Portrait of the Emperor, 515. ‘ Throwing 
his whole heart and soul into the conquest of the goose 
step”; Prince William Presented to his Mother as Lieu- 
tenant in the Foot Guards, 516. Queen Louise at the Head 
of her Regiment; Prince William Laying a Wreath on his 
Mother’s Body, 517. Prince William at Bar-sur-Aube; Prince 
William Receiving the Iron Cross, 520. Prince William Dur- 
ing the Berlin Insurrection of 1848, 521. On the Eve of the 
Battle of Sadowa, 524. The Emperor Receiving Bismarck on 
his Birthday, 525. William Proclaimed Emperor of Ger 
mnany at Versailles, 528 
A MISSING YEAR. By Fiorence B. HALLOWELL.. seis 
ILLUSTRATION.—‘‘ At the same moment Mrs. Elder ‘beara 
the voice of Edgar Hoyt, and peering around the palm, she 
saw him standing by the piano, his dark eyes fixed on Belle’s 


§23. 


proud, half-averted face,” 5 
BOATING DAYS. ILLUSTRATION..... 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. By Watter Epcar M‘Cann. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Portrait, 533. Samuel Sands, who Set the 
Type of ®@The Star-spangied Banner’’; View of the Bom- 
bardment of Fort M‘Henry, from a Print of the Time, 536. 
The Lick Monument to Francis 8. Key, to be Erected at San 
Francisco, 537. 


AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES.............. 
‘HE FOREST. POEM. By C. F. Gerry. 
A STORY THAT ISN’T A STORY.... 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—‘*‘ Del law, chile! Jus’ ye fee - at vad 
dar ap’n, and see dem dar han's and kneeses’’”’; ** Jumping 
me briskly to the floor, we went into the garden beyond. And 
I got my duck,” 540. ‘The culprits were ordered in, and 
my ‘ Waddles’ laid before me on a chair”; ‘‘Our Tince came 
rushing down to the branch where we girls were wading, 
and this is what he bawled: ‘Oh, Nan!’ ‘ Wotcher want ?’ I 
bawled in reply,’’ 541. 


ROMOLA. ILLUSTRATION. 
LEIGHTON .... 


THE JAVA SPARROW. “By Lovis DELARNE. 
ILLUSTRATION.—“ Leaning back in a great slee py- hollow 
chair sat Katherine, one hand drooping over the arm of the 
chair, the other upheld before her, supporting a tiny Java 
sparrow,”’ 545. 

LACUSTRINE LEAVES. A WEEK’S JAUNT AMONG THE 
LAKES OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. By an OLD Cor- 
NELLIAN o268ee® 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —_Taughannock ‘Point, ‘Cayugs Lake: Trip- 
hammer Falls, Fall Creek Gorge, 548. View of Ithaca, from 
the South Hill, 549. Landing, Vineyard and Wine cellars, 
Seneca Lake; The Palisades, Eastern shore of Cayuga 
Take, 552, Taughannock Falls; The ‘‘ Busy Bee,”’ Kidder's 
Ferry, 553. Looking down Cayuga Lake from the M‘Graw- 
Fiske Mansion, 556. Hammondsport, at the Head of Keuka 
(Crooked) Lake, 557. Long Point, Seneca Lake; Grove 
Spring, Keuka Lake, 560. 


THE MOATED HOUSE. POEM 
HISTORIC EMERALDS. By Mary 
THE GUNNER'S SHOT 

A PIOUS FRAUD. By Mrs. AusTEN. 


ILLUSTRATION.—“*‘ Larry is dead!’ 
sinking upon a fallen log, and covering her face,”’ 


ANNUSCHA, ILLUSTRATION 


THE WARBLERS. By W. Van eau, M. b 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Kentucky Warbler, Prairie Warlhjer, 
American Redstart, Canadian Flycatcher, Carbonated War- 
bier, 665. Green Black- capped Flycatcher, Bay breasted 
Warbler, Hooded Flycatcher, Black-polied Warbler; Titlark, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, 563. Cedur-bird, Black-and-whiie 
Creeper, Robin Redbreast, Prothonotary Warbler, Bluebird, 
Worm. eating Warbler, Texan Woodpec<er, Blue Yellow- 
backed Warbler, Rlackburnian Warbler, Meadow Lark, 569. 


MARY ANNE TALBOT’S ADVENTURES.. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —*‘ She Was compelled to keep up aconting- 
ous rol! of the drum to drown the groans of wounded and 
dying comrades”’; ** Though she tried several times to rise, 
the broken bone protruding through the skin gave her such 
agony that she fell back almost fainting,’ 572. ‘She paid 
eighteen dollars for a portrait of herself in the uniform of au 
American officer to give to her a'lianced as & memento’ 

‘Drawing her sword, she demanded au explanation of Mr. 
Sucker’s conduct toward her,’’ 573. 


— 
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wailed the poor girl, 
561. 


FRANK Lescie’s PoPpuLaR MONTHLY. } 


THE OSTRICH 
ILLUSTRATION,—Tame Ostriches, 576. 


THE FAREWELL FROM THE SHORE. 

| PRINCE LUCIFER, 

To XXXII epee eae ats 

| A VISIT TO BELLA’S FAMILY. 

| NEIGHBORLY NEIGHBORS. 

BEYSCHLAG,.... 

| A RACE FOR LIFE. 

| PERFUMES AND PERFUME-BOXES..... . 
ILLUSTRATION,—Oriental Perfume-boxes, 592. 

THE BLUE JAY. POEM. 

DELISLE’S REVENGE 


ILLUSTRATION 
ILLUSTRATION. 


I sprang overboard,”’ 59., 

| A HELLENE MAIDEN. 

ING By Oscar Braas 
THE CAMEL 

PRJEVALSKI’S 

P. J. Poporr 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —N. M. Prjevalski. 
Central Asia; The Russian Exploring Party, 597. 
600. Russian Caravan in the Desert, 601. 
Prince of Zaidam ; 
golian Women of Zaidam, 604. 
dent of Khami, 605. 


SOME CURIOUS EFFECTS OF FOODS.. 


The Cit. of Khami; 


PERSIAN SERVANTS; 
| ‘OH, NAME IT NOT!” 
“FOR EVER.” By NuGent Rosrnson..... 


BORES 


NEW YORK. 
May, 1888, 


ILLUSTRATION . 
By Erra W. Prerce. Cuaprers XXVIL 


By RosBert 


ILLUSTRATION.—‘“I threw off my superfluous clothing, 
drew off her looser wraps, and then, taking her in my arms, 


ILLUSTRATION. AFTER THE PAINT- 


ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL ASIA. By 


Russian Explorer of 
Camp of 
the.Russians; The Wild Horse of Central Asia (E. Prjevalskii), 


Dzun - zassak, 
The Kirghis Mirzash Aldiaroff ; Mon. 


| ON THE UNSUGARNESS OF ISUGAR ; “THE Ww AYS OF 


Humorous ILLUSTRATION......... 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


| COME, SWALLOW, COME! 
| GOODY GALE. 


ILLUSTRATION.—‘* We used to meet in the Summer « eoven- 
ings down near New London. I would lie on the bank, and 
Charlie would pull the boat, Julia closely vailed,” 609. 


LOVE THE CONQUEROR. POEM. By Herman MERIVALE 


By CHARLES BAcon......... 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Bronze Statue of Rev. John Harvard, 612. 
Harvard Yard, Showing the Principal Buildings, 613. Prest- 
dents of Harvard—Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, Jared 
Sparks, James Walker, Cornelius C. Felton; President Eliot; 
Old President's House, 616. Massachusetts Hall; A Student's 
Room; Class-day Tree, 617. Examination-room; The Presi- 
dent's Chair; Harvard Hall; The College Seal, 620. “ John,’ 
a we!l-known Character at Harvard; A Corner of the Labora- 
tory; The Synoptic Room, 621. 


THE GYGUR FAMILY; HOW WE BLUSH.. 
POEM, ILLUSTRATION. 


By Erra W. Pierce 


ILLUSTRATION.—‘' Goody Gale was ‘aitting on a tombstone, 
her eyes like two live coals, her black hair flying out like 


snakes from her head. 
speaking-trumpet,”’ 625, 


| MY LADY. POEM. By Karaarme Hean 

4 | A STORM IN THE MARSHES. 

TOM MOORE AS A DUELIST; 

THE MECHANISM OF THE FL 
H. J. Marey 


ILLUSTRATIONS, — 1, 
Images per Second; 
3. Pigeon (Transverse Flight) ; 
Flight), 629. 
6. Pigeons, from Above, 632. 
the Direction of the Photographic 


LIGHT OF BIRDS. 


Seagull (Transverse Fiight. 


Apparatus ; 


Zootrope, with Ten Figures of a Seagull; 
White Ball, 636, 
637. 
| RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE.. 
| ENTERTAINING COLUMN ............. m 
U NDINE. 2. ILLUSTRATION 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 
bryo of the wheat and oat. Formula on every label. 

For 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Physi- 
cians treating mental or nervous disorders, 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 
growth of children. 

It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, or 
over-exertion ; rejuvenates weakened vital powers. 

It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, and 
thousands of brain-workers. 

F. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-fifth St., N. ¥. 
For sale by druggists or mail, $1, 


In one hand she held a battered 


MOZAR Ts 8 PR EC OcITY. 


2. Small Heron \Transverse Flight), 628. 
4. Crested Heron (Transverse 
5. Pelican (Transverse Descending Flight) ; 
7. Seagull Flying Obliquely in 
8. Bronze 
Figures Representing Eleven Successive Positions at Suc- 
cessive Moments in the Stroke of a Pigeon's Wing, 653. 9. The 
10. Trajecwry ofa 
11, Curves and Nodes of a Vibrating Stalk, 


